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NATURAL HISTORY 


OP 

BIRDS. 

THE GOOSE^f. 

In ev^ry gciuis, the primary spedes have 

borne off all the eulogies, and have left to the 

* CHARACTER SPECl FICUS. 

Anas Anser. A. rostro semic^ruulrico, corpore supra ci- 
n'erro sulRus pallidioro, collu striato. — Lath, Ind, Onu lu 
p. 841. No, 2 ( 1 . 

(Feroj;^^ — Gmel. Sj/st. i. p. 510. — Rail Si/n. 

p. 180. A. 4-188. A.^3 JFi/A p. 274. 2. t. OS). 

AN<5Fii Syia^:stuis. — Bns.*y\, p. 205. 2. 

L'Dik Sal vAfiK.--/!/#. PI, Enl. 085. 

L’OlS. — />(///. Smn, Ixi. p. 111. j>!. 228, f. .1. 

Wild Gogsk. — Alh, i. t. 90. — Ji df. (^ingL) p. 8587^'. 

GaEy-i.AG G^ose. — O r, Zuid.^'u, No. 200. — Arct. Zo6l.\u 
No. 473, --Phil, Trans, \v. No. 175. p. 1160. 5.— 

Sj/fi, \i, p. 459. 31, — Btu*. Birds, ii. p, 292. 

HABITAT 

in pahuij.. is fore passim ; in Auglla satis freqnctis, ubi vix 

luigialoria ; Irt mo gref’uria. — longa. 

li. Anas Ansur (Dom KSTicts). — Linn.Si/d.i, p. 11)7. — 
yot., X. 
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subordinate species only the scorn arising- from 
tlie comparison. The Goose is in the same pro 
dicament with regard to the swan, as the ass 
when viewed beside the Ixprse; neither of them 
IS estimated at its true valae. The first step of 
inferiority, appearing a real degradation, and 
resiling, at the same time, the idea of a more 
perfect model, exhibits, instead of the absolute 
qualities of the secondary species, only an pn 
favourable contrast with the primary. Laying 
aside then, for a moment, the too noble image 
of the swan, avc shall find, that, among the in- 
habitants of our court-vards, the Goose holds a 
distinguished rank. Its corpulence, dts erect 
carriage, its grave tlemcanour, its clean glossy 
plumage, and its social disposition, which ren- 


Bris, vi. p. 202. 1. — Id. Bvo. ii. p. 432. — liuii Sj/tK j). 130. 

A. 3.— /tA 101. Q.-’in/L p. 273. U 75. 

Tame Goose. — Lat//, Sj/n. vi. p. 401. 21. Var. A. — Id, Sup. 
p. 273.— p. W, 

i In Greek Xijv : in modern iiib Latin Anita . 

m Arabic Uzc^ AvaZy Kaki: in Italiay Oai^ Bapara ; I he wild 
Goose Oca Salvatica, the tame one Oca Donithtiva : in Span 
iiAi GunWy Pato ; the gander Ans.irai^ ov Brair ; th^ 
gOblin" Patko, or llijo de Pato ; the wild ( ioose Atnar ]»taru: 
in Catalonian Hoca : in German Ganzy L e/oc/-, Gansa ich ; 
the gosling Gamehn ; tne wild Goose has the <']>itliets Wihd^, 
Grduc (Grey;, and Schmc (3now;. in Flamlers the gandei 
is called Gtf/w, and the goose ; in JS\vit:ierl?rii|^ Gans\: 
IB Swedish Gou^, and *th«; wild Goas : f^n J>aiii.>h 

Gofis : in Polish Gi% and tin? w ild one (icr Dzd.a , 

which hy the Greenlander^ is named NerUch; by the liiumis 
Ahonque; by the Mej^icaus ThUacatl. Tlie Negroe.s on the ‘ 
Gold Coast call the taun? sort Apatfa,. * 
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dors it susceptible of a strong attachment and 
a durable gratitude; finally, its vigilance, cele- 
brated ill liigh antiquity; — all concur to recom- 
mend the Goose as oue of the most engaging, 
and even of the most useful, of our domestic 
birds. Tor, besides the excellence of its flesh 
and of its iut, w ith which no bird is mo/e 
abundantly provided, the Qoose furnishes the 
delicate down fur the beds of the luxurious, 
and the quill, the instrument of our thoughts, 
which now writes its eulogy. 

The Goose may be maintained at>no great 
cxpencc, and rcaied with moderate attention * * * § . 
It is recoticlled to the ordinary life of poultry, 
ai'd sufters itself to be inclosed with them in the 
same court f ; though that mode of existence, 
and cs[)cci:illy that cuustraiut, is little suited to 
its nature; for to raise numerous flocks of large* 
Geese, it is requisite tliat they be kept near 
j)()(>!,s or streams, surrounded with spacious mar- 
gins, with ^grassy •patcjies, or waste grounds, 
whore tliey may feed and sport at liberty:!;. 
They are not permitted to enter meadows, be- 
cause their dung burns uo t'l^ good herbage 
ami heoause they dig intv) t!io soil wi‘h tiicir 
bill. For the same reason, they are vtarefully 
remos ed iVoin green cor«, a’nd are not pennnt- 
ted ts) KHifge the fields yli after harvest. 

* ^ licKhi. 

I Aiist'i* HFO sine lierM; uec' >iije aquA fa/ik* sii itirmter.” 

- Pa/icid, 

§ Tbrs mistake J the diiii;; oftJje Goose 5s a manure. W, 

B C 
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Though the Cicese can feed on grass and most 
licihs, tlicj' prefer trefoil, Iciuigreek, \elehe-!, 
succory, and especially lettuce, which is the 
greatest regale of the Kttle goslings*. We 
should carefully extirpate from their walk, 
henbane, hemlock, and nettles f, whose stings 
aisi.very pernicious to the young birds. Pliny 
asserts^ perhaps on slight foundation, that the 
Geese eat irou-wort for a purge. 

The domestication of the Goose is neither so 
ancient nor so complete as that of the hen. ThiC 
latter laj^s at all seasons, more in summer, less 
ill winter; but the former are unproductive in 
the winter, and seldom have eggs before the 
month of March. Yet .such as are n ell fed be- 
gin to lay ill February, and those which are moia 
sparingly kept, often defer till April. The white, 
the grey, the yellow, and the black sorts, fol- 
low that rule; only the white ones seem to be 
^nore delicate, and are really more diflicult to 
rear. None of them ov^r inskes its^ncst in our 
court-yards J ; tliey lay only every two days, 

* “ Lachicii mol!iij.s,imuni olus lilmitLssiiiie ab illis appetiUir 
pullis utilissiina csca, Cctcniai vicia, Irifulium, f(i:P.UHi 
gnccum, & agrestis intiba illis conscratur.” — Culumelta. 
t Ablrovaiidus. 

J They sink into itraw. lucre to lay, asul Ibc better to 
c.onccal the rggs ; they have jy:esi“rve<l this habit e" the wild 
Ceesc, which j.robably penetrate into tiie tliickcstafus!i(!s and 
marsh.))laiit.s lohii>ch; vitnl in places whore the tami; ones 
«iijoy almost entire freedom, they gather some materials on 
which they deposit their eggs, “ In the island of St. Du- 
Miingo," says M. liaillon, “ where many of the inhabitants 
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hut al ■vay.'r in the sajne place. It’ their cg^’S he 
rcnio\c(l, they make a sccoial and a third de- 
posit, and even a fourth in warm eonntries*. 
It is, no dtvubt, by n|&son of these successive 
layings, that Salerne says they continue till 
June. But if the eggs be constantly witlulrawn, 
the (loose will still persist to lay, till at 
she wastes away and dies. ‘For the eggs, par- 
ticTdarly those of the first laying, amount to a 
large number; at least seven, and commonly 
ten, twelve, or fifteen, and even sixteen, ac- 
cording to Pliny j'. Such may be the case in 
Italy; but in the interior provinces of France, 
as in Burgundy and Champagne, the greatest 
nests contain but twelve eu<>:s. Aristotle ob- 
serves j:, that often young Cleese, iiKc pullets, 
Jay jiddlc-cggs before having iiiteiCiUnse with 
the male. This fact is applicable to all birds. 

But if the domestication of tire ( loose is more 
modern than that of the hen, it seems to have 
been more tiucicnt tlian’tliat of the duck, w hose 
original features ifrc less changed, so tliat the 
interval is greater between -the wilfl ?«d the 

o 

tame Cloosc, than between those two breeds of 
ducks. The tame Cloosc is larger than the wild, 

liave lanie jG(?cse like ours, iRt'v lay in the snvanua.s, near 
the ljro(S:s and trcncl^rs ; 1^m*y fornijflie lied willi some dry 
herbs, thi stalks of iniiize or of millet ; the females are less 
pnditic there than in Franco, tl^cir gi^*atL*st laying not ex- 
ceeding seven or eight eggs.” 

Aldrovandu.s. ^ \ Lih. v. 5s"i. J Li!), vi. 12. 
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llie parts of its body arc more oxjo- dod and 
Jiiore pliant, its wind's are iieiilter s > stronf,y 
nor so stiff, t!i<‘ v. l.ole adonr of its pi nnace; i.s 
cliaugcd, and it renuns '^(^iTe'.y any^tr. ct; of its 
primitive contliticm ; it seems to liave t ven for- 
gotten ti;c s\v( cts of its aiieijiit fie dom, at 
least it seeks not, like tlie duck, to leeov er tLenn 
Scrvitipie a-ppears to liave enfeebled it; it no 
longer has strerigtb to aeeonij)any or bdlow the 
ilightof its savage brethren, who, proud of their 
force, neglect and even despise it*. 

Ti’.at a }l;)ek of tame freesc prosj)or and in- 
crease by a (jiiick multiplication, it is re(|Misitc, 
says C'oiumclla f, that the number of the fe- 
males he triple that of the males. Aldrovandn.s 
allows six geese to one gander ; and it is usual 
in our provinces to admit twelve, and even 
twent3^ These birds prepare for the congres.s 
of love by first .sporting in the water. 'I'licy 
come out to copidatc, and continue longer 
united and in closer embrace than most oli'ers; 
for the acc is not a simple compression, hat a 
real intromission, the male being provided with 


“ I have onqiiireil," says M. Bailloa, “ oCtiiany h-ulvis 
M'ho .’.iH wild (jir-sr * v(rv year, luit I roiihl le-f r i.kiI »iil, 
one who iiad seen llip litnie hird.', .‘.-nni-a l he wild, er v l n had 
killed li'.hrids. If tame Gee.v hOiM. liliif.s 'tlij > do 

not. iccoinc ficr ; they go fo tningic ia l!ic* 

wilii (Mjii^Iiy rainr, and tliiis only change 

nruiters ." — is t.tc comr.uinicarcd by M, Laillov. 

+ De lie Rust. lib. viii. 13. 
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the pro per .organ ■* ; ami hcnct; tlic aiiciciit.s cou- 
5ccrat< 1 tlic (roosc to I’riapus. 

'riu- male sliarcs witlj t!ic fom-.lc' only the 
pleasuios of love; he yievoh cs on le'r the whole 
care of incubation f. She covers constantly 
ami as iduously, ami would even neglect to eat 
aul di nk, were not food placed near tlie nest,'[;. 
Economists advise, howevci', to etui i:st the in- 
ciJlnili >11 and rearing of the goslings to a hen : 
so that the Goose may have a second and even 
a thir l hatch. The last one is left to the proper 
mother; ami she can h i'.ch ten or twelve eggs, 
whereas a hen cannot suc-cced wilii more than 
live. It’would be enrions to know v. h.ether, as 
Colnniella asserts,, the Goose, wiser than tlie 
lieu, will cover no eggs but her own 
Thirty days are required for incubation, as in 
most of the large birds j| ; unless, as Pliny ri!- 
marks, the weather be very hot, and them it 
.succeeds in twenty-live liays During the 
sitting, a *-esscl filled, with grain, and another 
with water, are jdaced at some disla.iec from 
the eggs, which the (iuosg njver quits but to 
take a little food. It has h?a: reniarked, that. 

• * Aristoflr, Animal, iib- ii?*. 

t Id. ibid. VlJrova.idu.-:. 

§ SfftliJiji sav.s tfuJ ijd Ij^id a m lii.s r»onIirv yanl, 

w'hic/i errd and liafcbt'd the »d lowis ; sbe ali<M uaj d.^ 
attended to the eliiekeiis, and bj;on.i;hj» lIiLiii i:]) with ‘(roa< 
care. W. 

II Aristotle, Hist. Animal, lib. vi, (?. 
fl Lib. X. 5fl. 
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she seldom ever lays on two consecutive days, 
and that there is always an interval of at least 
twenty-four hours, and sometimes of two or 
three days, between the ^elusion o/each cga;. 

The callow goslings are fed lust with the re- 
fuse of llicmill, or with rich bran kneeded with 
hashetl succory or lettuce. This is the rccci})t 
of Columeli.'i, wlio .recommends besides to fill 
the young- ones’ bellies before they are suffci'cd 
to follow their mother to the pasture- ground ; 
for otherwise, if they are tormented with luin- 
ger, they will set obstinately on the stalks of 
herbs and little roots, and in straining to tear 
them up, will dislocate or break their neck*. 
Our common practice in Bnrgundy is to feed 
the newly-hatched goslings with hashed cher- 
vil ; eight days after w'e add a little bran, slight- 
ly moistened : and care is taken to separate the 
parents when the provisions are served, for they 
■w'ould scarcely, it is .said, leave any thing to 
their brood. They afterjvarrfe have outs given 
them; and as soon as they .cun easily follow 
their mother, they .arc conducted to the greeu- 
swaid near tiic wafccr. , 

Monstrous births arc perhaps more common 
in Geese dian in other tlomcstie birds. Ahlro -* 
vamius has caused to hC'CMgravcai tw>) j>f these 
monsiers ; the one lias tu o Ivalics j oiucvl to a 

• *■ Saturetur pullus nnf^qiiain dur-Sitiir in pa.'Cunin ; si 
enim fan..* preiiiitiir, cum pervciierit in pascnuni, fuilicibiiR 
aiit soliflionbus herbis obtiictatiir ila pc-rjliimcilcr, uf culhiin 
abrumpat,”— Co/ttwe'/n. 
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sinsle head, the ot’.icr has two lieads and four 
legs proceeding from the same body. The ex- 
cessive corpulence to which the (loose is natu- 
rally inclined, and which we seek to promote, 
must produce in its constitution alterations suf- 
tieient to aflcct its generative powers. In gene- 
ral, very fat animals are little ]>rolilic; for ♦Vie 
over-proportion of adipose* substance (jhanges 
th^ quality of the seminal fluid, and even tliat 
of the blood. When the head of an cxtreir.cK’^ 
fat Goose is cut off, nothing but a white liquor 
flows, and, upon o])ening it, not a drop of red 
blood can be seen*.* In .such cases the liver, 
from the obstruction occasioned by the gross- 
ness, swells to a prodigious size; nay, in a fat- 
ted Goose, the liver is often more bulky than 
all the other bowels together (•. 'fhese fat liver.s^ 
on which our gluttons set so high value, agreed 
also with the taste of the lloinan Apiciuscs. 
Pliny deems it an important question, to know 
M'hat citiycn invented that dish ;J:. They fed 
the ( loose with figs, to make tlie tlcsii more ex- 
quisite §; and they had discovered that.it fat- 

* Collect. A('iul(‘in. piirt. ctraiiQ;. iv. p. 1 10, 

• t Aspicc quam tuiacat iiiiigiio jiMir i.ii.sere niajiis.” — 
Maitial. 

J “T^osiri sapieiit^rcs a’lWieris Jcj'oi i.s ; 

fartilibu.t ia ina;[;iKiiii ainplitiuiia^^in cre.seit, e^eln))t^lll quorpic 
laele auKt tur; iioc sine cuiifft in^.<jiriV!>rtt)nc est qui priiiiiis, 
tuiituin hoiiiuii iij\c!iior<i, Siipio Meteliiis vir coijNiilaris an 
jM. Sfstiub Oiitlpin ictaU; cquos Runiiinits.’* - /V/wy, lil). x. 

5 rin;i;uil>us aut licis piibiuiii jerur iuiscii^ albi.” — JJonnr, 
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tens imicli quiekor in a iianow (la;k place*. 
But it was reserved to our more than b; < l>;;rous 
gluttony, to nail the feet, to put out or mpv up 
the eyes of these uuiiappji aninials^ cn<iiiining 
them at the same time with little halls, : nd de- 
nying them drink, that they may suflbeate in 
tl^ir fat j'. Usinily and more humanely n e arc 
contented with shutting them up for a moutli; 
g^id a bush.d of oats is sufficient to makea (xotise 
Very tilt. It is easy to know, by a very manifest 
external sign, when we should discontinue the 
feeding, and when the bird lias received its due 
fat ; for under each wing* there is then a very 
distinct jiellet of fat. It has been remarked, 
that the Geese bred near the margin of water 
are less expensive to maintain, lay earlier, and 
fatten more easily, than others. 

Goose-fiit was much esteemed by the ancients 
f)V topical applications, and as a cosmetic, 
Tiiey recommended it for rendering hrm wo- 
Tijcifs breasts after delivery, ^ud for ^neserving 
the skin fresh and sleek, .riiat prepared at 
Comaggne, with admixture of aromatics, was 
boasted as a mefficino. Aldrovaiulus gives a 
list of recipes, where tliis fat enters as a specific 
in all diseases of the matria; ; and Willughby 
asserts, that goose-dung is the most cptaiu re- 

* Colunidlu. 

i J. T5. Porta, refilling this cruelty, dares to give a Jior* 
I’ihlc receipt of roasting the Goose alive, and eating it limb 
by limb, while its heart still beats. JSee Aldrovandus, lib. iii. 
p. iS3. 
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Tnedy for the jaundice. The llcsh itself is not 
very saiuhrious; it is heavy, aiui <liiiicult to di- 
gest*: yet was the (ioosc the eliief dish at tiic 
.suppers of our aiicesyus; anrl not till a/ler tiie 
iiitrodi ction of llie turkey iVoiu Anieiica, did 
the (ioose, in >jur court-\a!'ls aiu! in our l.itch- 
ens, hold only the seeoiid j.'iace j . ^ 

The most valuable arlicic furiiialied by the 
Goose is its down : this is j;hickcd nu*rc than 
once a-ycar. As soon as the goslings are grown 
stout and well feathered, and tiie quills of the 
wing begin to cross on the tail, which happens 
at the age of seven weeks or two inonth.s, they 
are stripf. under tlic i:!clly, under the wings, and 
on the neck. Their first feathers arc therefore 

d 

plucked in the end of May, or tiic bv’giaiiiiig 
of June; and five or six weeks after, is, in 
the course of July, there is a second j)hiekiiig'; 
.'ind again a tiiird in the beginning of Scjitem- 
bcr. During all that time tiicy are le.m, their 
nourislniKpit hci»g diverted to the growth of 
tiie now leathers., JJiic il' tlicy be left to reco- 
ver their j)iuinage early in ^atilumn, or even at 
the close oi su. liner, they w«ill soon gam flesh, 
and afterwards grow fal, and against the ndd- 
.(lie of winter they will be veiw good for eating. 
Tile bleeders are not pbu'ked nil a month or 
five^ocks aftci^ inc'ibarioii ; but the ganders 
and g»!t:.e which do not liateh may be stript 
twice or thrice annualb*. In cold countries, 


* Galen. 


I Salrnie and Scliwciickfcld. 
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the doun is richer and liner. Thc.csl niation 
in which the Romans lield tiiat brougl.f from 
Cierniany w:is more than once the cijise ot the 
soldiers ncg-lectinjif their jfosis in liuit country; 
for ttitole cohorts dispersed in pursuit of 
Geese *. 

.Jtlias been observed, that of tame Geese the 
great {jitills of the* wings drop ahnost in a clus- 
ter in one night. Tliey seem then basliful afid 
timorous ; they fly from a person's approach. 
Forty days are required for the protrusion of 
the now feathers ; and at this time they con- 
tinually essay their vigour'and flap their wings. 

Though the step of the Goose is slow, ob- 
lique, and heavy, Hocks may be led to a \ ast 
distance, by short journeys f. Pliny says, that, 
in his time, they were conducted from the 
heart of Gaul to Rome, and that in these loujj 
marches, those most fatigued took the front 
fanks, tliat they might be supported and push- 
ed forward by the body of th^ troop ^\1len 
they are collected closer together to pass the 
night, the slightest noise rvakes them, and they 
all scream at onCte. They also make a loud 

* Plumiii c (jcnnankV landatissimn^ . . . pretiiim pluni'ic 
in libras denarii quini . . I & mde crimiiia plcninique aux- 
iliorum prfclccJis, u sfatiqne ad hire aucupiuGiiniis&is 

cohortihu.s tolis .” — IHhu lib. x. 22, 
t Salerno. 

t “ iMirum a inorini.;i usque Romani pedihus venire : fessi 
profenintur ad priiiK s, ita cetcri stipatione naluralt propel- 
hint cos.” — P/?>i.lih. 59. 
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ciamoiu viicn food is given tlicm ; whereas tlic 
god is nn'itc, if oflered tliis Imon* Hence 
Coliiuu lla is led to say, that (rcesc are tlic 
surest guardians on a farm f; and Vegetius 
does not h6sitate to "assert, that they are the 
most vigilant sentinels that fan be planted in a 
besieged city p Every body knows, that, on 
the Capitol, they <liscovered to the Romans 
thf assault attempted by tlie (Jauls, aiid thus 
saved Rome. In memory of that important 
and salutary service, the censor allowed each 
veara sum of money for maintaining Geese ; 
while, on ilie same, day, dogs were whipt in 
public, as a punishment for their criminal si- 
lence in so critical a moment §. 

'J'iie natur.'d cry of the Goose is very noisy, 
like ihc c4///"v;r of a trumpet or clarion; it is 
very frequent, and may be hoard at :i greut dist- 
ance. IJut the bird has also other short notes, 
Mhich it often repeals. If it is assailed or 
frighted, it stretfhes out its neck and gabble* 
with opcJi mouth, and hisses like an adder. 

f y*Rlian, lib. sii. 33. 

t “Aiiscr rusticis giatus, qjaod .sdlertiorem cnraai frtcsl.u 
^uaiu canis, uaiii chuigorc prodit insidiantciu." — Jk lie 
, Itiiilica. Ovid, describing tbe iiut uf Pliileiiion and liaucis, 
^a^s, “ Uuicus anser crat oiiniiuitv cuslodia villw.’' 

4 F* Milit. lib. iv. 

§ “ Eit ct auseri ^gil ciffa. Capitolii* tcslata dcfenso.'jx'r 
ill fenipuit canuio silentiS prodilis rebus. (^uainubrem 
cibaria auseruin censures iuipriyiiis locant. Kadeia de cati^a 
siipplicia annua canes penduiit inter nidem juvcntiitis & sun. 
iiiani, Tivi in sanbped arbore lixi.’’— J ih, x, 22. 
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The Komans have oxpresscfl that odd sort of 
noise by the hultativc words strepity gratitat, 
sir'ulct 

'Whelhcr from fear or vigilance, the Gooss,- 
n jjcats even minute its loud calls j ': often the 
whole (lock answer by a general acclamation ; 
and of all the inhabitants of the court-vard, 
none is so vociferoujs or blustering. This great 
h.quacity iiulucod the a.icients to give tJie 
name of Goose to iiuliscrcct prattlers, bad 
writers, aiul h)w informers ; as its awkward 
pace and its micoutli geslures make ns apply 
the same appelhition to silly and simple per- 
sons. But besides ll.e marks of sentiment anrl 
of understanding which we discover in it;};, 
the courage w'itli which it protects its young, 
and defends itself against the ravenous birds §, 
and certain very singular instances of attach- 
ment and even gratitude, which the ancients 
have collected 1|, demonstrate that this con- 
tempt is ill-founded ; and we can add an ex- 

• “ — - argutos inter strepere anserc ©lores.” 

Virg. Ec. ix. 

Cacabat hinc perdix ; Miic gratitat improbiis anser.*' 

Aut, VhiloincL 

t Arhtotle. Hist. Animal. lib. i. 1. 

I 'I’lie sttn.se wliicb the Coose possesses in the highest per- 
i’ection sccmds to be hearing; Lucretius thinks it h 
smell : 

Huinanurri longc prxsontit odorem 

Romulidarum arcis ser victor candid us anser.*' 

Nat. r. lib. jv. 

’\f Pliny, lib. x. 33, 


G Aldrovandus. 
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ample of the firmest affection *. The fact was 
communicated to me by a man of veracity and 

• We give this note in the artless and aui natedl style of 
the keeper of Ris, an estate ljelon£>iiJg to 31. Anisson Du- 
poron, ami the scene of this faithful and uasbaten friendship^ 

Emmanuel was asked hov/ the white f^aaier called Jacqmt 
was tamed ]>y him. Ft is proper to observe that there were 
two ganders, a grey and a wdjife, with three females ; thfse 
two miil<*s were perpetually conteiidliflg for lie cojfipimy of 
the?c three dames ; when one or the other prevailed, he as- 
sumed the direction of them, and hindered the other from 
approaching. He who was master during tlie iiiglit, would 
not yield in the morning; and the two gallants fought .so 
furiously, that it was necessary to run aud part * them. It 
happened one day, that, being drawn to the bottom of the 
garden by f heir cries, I found them with their necks entwin- 
ed, striking their wings with rapidity and astonishing force ; 
the three females turned round, as wishing to sej>arate them, 
hut without ctfect; at last the white gander was worsted, 
overthrown, and uial-treated by the other: I parted lliem, 
happily for the white one, which vvuidd have lost liis life. 
Tlicii the grey gander set a screaming and gabbling and clap- 
ping his wings, and ran to join his mistresses, giving each 
a noisy salute, to which the three dames n'piied, ranging 
themselves at the same time round him. Aleanwiiilc pour 
Jacquot was in a pitiable case, and rctiriag, sadly he vented 
at a distance his doleful crie.s : it was several days before he 
recovered from his dejection, tluringVliich time I had occa- 
sion to pass through the court where he stayed ; I saw him 
^hvays thrust out from society, and each time I passed he 
came gabbling to me, no duul^t to»tiiank me far the succour 
which^ laid given him on his defeat. One day lie ap- 
proached so near nn», shovfiiig so mnich friendsh.ip, that I 
could not help caressing him by stroking with my hand his 
back and neck, to wliich he secinecl so sensible as to follow 
me into the entrance of thx? court. Next day a.s I again 
passed, he ran. to pae, and I gave him the same caressfi:.<. 
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i5i.‘i>rir,atioi], to whom I am partly iiidcl ted l-oc 
ti;e care anil attention which I have cxpci icnced 

nitli wliu h lie C(»uhl not be surloiled ; but lie seemed by bis 
"t’stnres to flosiretbat I stioakl lead biiii to liis dear mates ; [ 
aceor(iiii»ly did load him to their quarter^ and upon his urrivat 
he began his vocifeiations^ and directly addressed the three 
dames, who fiiilt d not to answer him. Immediately the grey 
'viH<ir .sprung upon Jacquot : I left them for a moment; he 
Hits always the stronger > 1 took part with my Jacquot, who 
was under; I set him over his rival, be was thrown nm^r; 

I set him up again : in this way they Ibught eleven minutes^ 
a.id by the dsoistance wliieli 1 gave, he obtained the advant- 
age over (he grey g:ind*‘r, and got possession of the three 
dames, Wlien iiiy fiiend Jucqaot saw himself master, he 
would n(»t venture to leave his fenialc.^i, and tlierefore no 
longer came to me wlien I passed; he only gAve me at a 
dislance m uiy tokens of friendship, shouting and clapping 
LL nii?gs, but would not quit his prey, for fear that another 
jf/jouid take ^i(ni, "riiings went on in this way till the 
breeding season, and he never gabbled to me but at a dist- 
ance; when Ids females however began to sit, be left them 
aiul^ redoubled Ids friendship to me. One day, having foN 
lowed Hie as far as the ice-house at the top of the park, the 
place where I must iiecessaiily part with him in pursuing my 
way to the Wood of Orangis, it half a leagu"/s <li.stance, I 
shut him in the park : he no soonev saw Idinself separated 
from inc Uian he vciiU^d, strange cries. However I went on 
my ri>atl, and I was about a third advanced, when the noise 
of a inavv iliglit made me tiirii round my head; I saw my 
Jrtny.io' four puces fivin me: he followed me ail tire road^ 
paitly on foot, partly on wing, gelling !>efore me and stop 
ping at the cro:>s palli.?, to sed wliut way I should takcv Our 
e^fpedition lasted froin^ten ocl.ocK in the inornnfgitvd eight 
ill the cvoidiig, and yet my cotupatilori followed me through 
all l!ie windings of <die wood, without seeming to be tired. 
After tins he followed and 'attended me every where, so as 
to bccoiiK? Iroublcsome, I not being able to go to any place 
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».t tlic ri yal press in printing my works. We 
have also received from St. Domiugo an ac- 
count oretty siiinlar, and wlucli sliows that, 
in certain circumstances, the Goose appears 
capable of a very lively aa<l strong personal at- 
tachment, and even of a sort of passionate 
friendship, which wastes and destroys it, when 
removed from the object of its affection. 

early as the time of Columella, tllfe do- 
mestic (icese were distinguished into two 
kinds; that with tlie white and that with the 
variegated plumage, the former more anciently 
domesticated than thj; latter. The freckled 
Geese, according to Varro, were not so pro- 

wiJilout his tracin:^ irt\ step?, so that one day he came to 
iiiid ill (lie cfiuieli : another tiuir, att he \\a.s passi?i" by 
the lector's wfiidow, lie heard me talking in the room ; and 
as lie found (he door open, he entered, ci;i»?’.ed tip the 
stairs, and iiiareliing in, he gave a loud burst of joy, to the 
no small allViglit of the rector. 

I am sorrv, in relati'dg such pleasing t»’3'ts of niy good 
and failliiul friend Jaifjuuf* when 1 think that it was myself 
that tii'it di.s.so!ve<l the sfveet friendship : but it wa.- neces- 
sary that I should separate him bv force : poor Jacqaot 
fancied himself as free in the best, apartments us in his own, 
and after several accidents of (hat kind, lie was shut up, and 
I saw iiiiij no more. His iiupr’etude lasted above a year, and 
he died from ve.vation : he wa.i become as drv as a bit of 

f ^ ^ • 

wood, us J ur>J[c)ld ; for 1 v ould not see him, and his death 
was coiicealod froni me iwoi e IhSn two ufontlis ai ;er the event. 
\V<*ie I to recount all the fiieiidly incidents between me and 
poor Jacquoi, I ?liould not, in four ;|ays, have done writing: 
lie ilied in the third year of the reign of friendship, aged 

a&eveii vears and two months.'^ 

« • 

VOJL. X. 
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lific as' the white ones * which the fiinner was 
advised by them to keep, as being also the 
largest f. Belon agrees entirely with the an- 
cient writers on rural economy : but Gesner, 
Avho was almost his contemporary, asserts, that 
in Germany tlie grey sort are, for good reasons, 
jjreferrcd, being hardier and not less prolific; 
and A Ulrovandus, confirms the remark for Italy. 
It \\fi3uld seem as if the most ancient breed 
were emasculated by long domestication ; and 
indeed the grey or variegated Geese are now 
inferior neither in size, nor in fecundity, to the 
white oucs. • 

Aristotle, speaking of two breeds or species 
of Geese, a greater and a lesser, which are 
gregarious, seems by the latter to mean the 
wild Goose J;. And Pliny treats particularly of 
this under its name Anser ferus. In fact, the 
Geese form two great tribes ; of which the one, 
long since domesticated, is attached to our 
dwellings, and multiplies < and varies in our 
hands; the other, much piore numerous, has 
escaped from us, ^ and remains wild and savage : 
for the whole dificrcnce results from the slavery 
of man on the one hand, and from the liberty 
of nature on the other §. The wild Goose, is 
lean, and slcndeier cthan the tame one: and 
the same may be observed of sev?rat'* breeds, 
according as they approach the primitive stem, 

* De Re Rustic^, lib. viii. 13. + Aldrovaadus. 

I Lib. viii. 15, ^ Belon. 
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as between the common and the stock pigeons. 
The wild. (Goose has also its back brownish- 
grey,' its belly whitish, and all its body clouded 
with rusty-white, and the tip of each feather 
fringed with the same. In the domestic Goose, 
this rusty colour has varied, has assumed shades 
of brown or of white, has even disappearei^ 
entirely in the white sort *. , Some have a tuft 
onW:he head. But these changes are inconsider- 
able, if compared with those which the hen, 
the j)igeou, and many other species, have 
undergone in the domestic state. The Goose 
and the other u'atnr-fowis which have 
tamed, are much less removed from the wild 
state, and much less subdued or enslaved, than 
the gallinaceous, which seem to be the native 
citizens of our court-yard. In countries where 
multitudes of Geese are raised, the whole at- 
tention needed, during the summer months, 
consists in calling them and conducting them 
to the farm^ where th^ have convenient and 
undisturbed retreats for nestling and educating 
their .young; and these advantages, together 
with the asylum and food aftbrded them in 
winter, attach them to the abode, and restrain 
them ftxmi deserting. The rest of their time is 
spent beside the brooks and* pools, where tliey 
play hfwl I'l^t on the bapks. In a mode of life 
so nearly approaching to the liberty of nature, 
they resume almost all its q^ivanTages, strength 
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of constitution, thickness and elegance of 
plumage, vigour and extent of' flight*. In 
some regions even, where man, less civilised, 
that is less tyrannical, allows the animals still 
to enjoy^frecdom, there are^Geese really wild 
the whole summer, which become domestic in 
the winter. We have learnt this fact from Dr. 
Sanchez, and we shall here give the interesting 
account which he communicated. 

“I set out from Azof,” says that learned 
physician, “ in autumn 173(5. Being sick, and 
afraid of falling into the hands of the Cuban 
Tartars, I resolved to ^alk, following the 
course of the Don, and to sleep every night in 
the villages of the Cossacs, who arc subject to 
the Russian dominion. In the /irst evenings of 
my journey, I remarked a great number of 
Geese in the air, which alighted and dispersed 
through the hamlets. The third day especially 
I saw such a multitude at sun-set, that 1 en- 
quired of the Cossacs„ an^ong whpm T lodged 
that night, whether they .were tame Geese, 
and if they came from a distance, as their lofty 
flight seemed to‘iudipate. Surprised at my ig- 
norance, they replied that these birds came 
from the remote northern lakes ; and thfit 
every year, on the breaking up of the ice, 
in the months pf March jj.nd Apnl,«''8ix or 
seven pairs of Geese leave each hut of the 
village, which all .take flight in a body, and 


* Scalij(cr. 
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return not till the beginniug of winter, as it is 
reckoned in Russia, that is, at the first snow ; 
thktf these flocks arrive then, increased some* 
times a hundred - fold, and dividing them* 
selves, each little |party seeks, with its new 
progeny, the houses where they lived the pre- 
ceding winter. I had constantly that spectacle 
every evening, for three weeks : the air was 
filled with infinite multitudes of Geese, which 
dispersed in bands : the girls and women, at 
the doors of their huts, looking at the flight, 
were calling out, * There go my Geese,’ ‘ There 
go the Geese of such'a one : ’ and each of the 
bands alighted in the court where they had 
spent the preceding winter*. I continued to 
see these birds till I j’eached Nova-Pauluska, 
where the wanter was already intense.” 

It is probable from such relations that the 
wild Geese which visit us in winter are sup- 
posed to be domestic in other countries. But 
this notion is, as v^e learn from Belon, devoid 
of foundation ; for. the wild Geese are of all 
birds, perhaps, the most completely savage; 
and besides, winter, the seaSon of their ar^ 
rival, is the very time they should be tame. 

• In France, the wild Geese pass in October or 

* ** Th^inSabitants make a ^laughter among these Geese 
vrbile their feathers are in down ; they cut them in two and 

fliy them ; the dowh, famous for its goocsiness, is the sub* 
jeot of a great trade ; the dry fleshes carried to the Ukraine, 
.where the Cossacs barter it for spirituous liquors and some 
alpthes/’— JBxtrac/ Jro&i tie eame narration of Dr ^ Sanchez. 
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the first days of November* Winter, which 
then begins its reign in the north, deteiwines 
their migration : and, what is remarkabte,''f^ 
domestic Geese, at this same time, show by 
theii inquietude, their freqi^t and long flights, 
a similar dosiic to journey f, the evident ic- 
mains of original instinct. 

• Itfs in the month of Noveinlxir, M. Hebert wrile^nie, 
that the first wild Geeste ate seen in Brie, and they continue 
to pass in lliat province till the hard fiosts sol in, so that 
their [ as^tr^i^e lasts nearly two months. 'Flie troops of these 
Geese are from ten or twelve to tiienfy or fbirts, and never 
more than fitt> • they alii»ht iib the plains ii w Ith corn, 
and do so much in|uiy that attentive husbamUien set child- 
ren to watch their fields, and to fnirhleii away the Geese by 
their shouts. It is in wet weather that they occasion the 
most havock, because tlu> tear up the wheat as they pasture 
on it ; wheieas in fiost they only crop it, and leave the rest 
of the plant rooled in the soil. 

t “ M> neighbour at Mirande keeps a flock of Geese, 
which he every )ear reduces to fifleen, by selling a part of 
the old ones, and pieservin.' a part of the young. This is 
the third year that I have rewiarkeif that dviing the month 
of October these buds betiay a sort of restlessiies'^, w»hich I 
look upon as the remnant of then disposition to migrate. 
E\ei> dav, about loijr o’llotk in the aftei noon, these Geese 
take wintjf, pass ..ver my g.'irJens, and make a circuit round 
the plain in tlieir flight, and ictuin not to their roost till night : 
they cal! each olhei by a ci>, wliuh I distinctly recogiiiscid 
to be that which the wdd Wcese lepeal in their passage, to 
collect and unite llicir numbeys The nioinhl^' (Xrober has 
been so mild tins year, that the glass has shot up in the 
pa lure mounds .viudependeiitiy of this abundance of food, 
the |MO|nietor of this fKitk gives them gram every evening 
thi'* CUM II, lest he should lose a tew of them. Last year 
one strayed away, and was more tlum two months after found 
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The night of the wild Geese is always very 
^^V^ted^s their motion is smooth, aqcom- 
pipied, with no noise or rustling, and the play 
of the wings, in striking- the air, seems never 
to exceed one or inches. The regularity 
and conduct with which they are marshalled, 
implies a sort of intelligence superior to that of 
otlier birds, which migrate in, confused and dis- 
orderly flocks. The arrangement observSd by 
the Geese seems dictated by a geometrical in- 
stinct : it is at once calculated to preserve the 
ranks free and entire, to break tlie resistance of 

at three le|igi*es distance. After the end of October, or the 
first days of November, these Geese re->unie tlicir traa- 
quillity. — I conclude, from tliis observation, that the most 
ancient domestication (since that of the Geese in this country, 
where'there are no wild ones, iinist have taken plate in re- 
motest antiquity) never entirely etfaces this character imprint- 
ed by nature, this innate desire to migrate. Tiie tame 
Goose, degraded and incumbered, attempts a jiassage, ex- 
ercises itself every day ; and, though abundantly provided 
and wanting fov nothing, « I could wamint, that if wild ones 
passed at this season, tl^y would always lead off some, and 
that nothing but example and a little courage are needed to 
make them desert: I doubt not, that the same observa- 
tions were made in the proviace?f where many Geese are fed, 
we should find that some are lost every year, and this in the 
month of October. I know not, however, if ail the Geese 
reared in court-yards show thes^ marks of iiirpiietude ; but 
it must%i^ considered that thq^e are a^iinost confined wnthiii 
walls, and never pasture or enjoy the view of t^e liorizon ; 
they arc slaves which have lust every id«a of their ancieilt 
iiberty."-— communicattt^bjf M. Heberts 
" ^ It is only in foggy weather that the wild Geese fly so 
pear the ground that they can be shot/’ — Id&n. 
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the air, an<T to lessen tlie exertion ami fatigjitf 
of the squadron. They form two oblique iineSy 
like the letter V ; or, if their number !>c small, 
they form only one line: genera’Iy th(>y 
amount to forty or fifty, and eaeh Keeps its 
rank with admirable exaefness. The chief, 
who occupies the point of the angle, and first 
cleaves the air, retjrcs, when he is fatigued, to 
the rear; and tlie rest, by turns, assume 4 he 
station of the van. Pliny descril^s the wontler- 
ful order and harmony that prevail in tlrese 
flights*; and remarks that, unlike the cranes 
and the storks, which journey in the obscurity 
of the night, the Geese are seen purStiing their 
route in broad day. 

Several stations have been noticed yrhere tlie 
larger flocks divide, and disperse into dififerent 
•countries. The ancients mentioned Mount 
Taurus as the rendezvous of such as spread 
through Asia Minor t; and also Mount Stella, 
now called Cossonossi^ (in •Turkish, Fields of 
Creese), wdiithcr prodigious flocks of these birds 
repair in tlie fall, ^aud thence scatter through 

* Liburnicanim more rosfrato ffnpetn fcniir(ur» faciliim 
ita findenfe.s aera, quani si recta impe[lcretit» a fer^o sens((n 
dil^tantc se ctineo, porrigitu^ agmeti largeqiie iinpellenti prse* 
betiir aur*de. Colla impoiiurit pnece(leiitilv4^*fe£^ duces 
ad terga rccipiunt.”— x. &3. ' 

t Oppian says,^t!i<it in [lassing Mount Taurus, the Geese 
take the precaution \o .step their mouth with a pebble, that 
their natural disposition to gabble may not betray them ta 
tb^ eagles ; and the good Plutarch repeats the tale* 
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the whole of Europe*. Several of these small 
bodies, or secondary flocks, unite again, and 
form larger squadrons, amounting to four or 
five hundred; which \vc sometimes see alight 
in our fields, where they aie very destructive •)', 
pasturing on the green corn, which they scrape 
from under the snow J. Fortunately, the Geese 
are very unsteady and roving, remain a short 
Avkilc in one place, and seldom return to tlie 
same district. They spend the whole day on 
the ground, among the cultivated fields or mea- 
dows ; but retire every evening to the rivers or 
large pools. There they p iss the whole night, 
but arrive not till sun-set, and some after 
twilight : each party is received by loud accla- 
mations, to vvhicli it replies ; so that, at eight 
or nine o’clock, in the darkest nights, they 
make such noisy and multiplied clamours, that 

♦ llcaczynski. 

t Aldrovandus mer^ions Holland in particular as suffer- 
ing by the vi^ts of wild’Geele. 

J Siicli flockk of wild Geese pass the winter on the pond 
at Biecour, that, in faking iiiglit, they often darken the air : 
they are a great scourge to tJy disfTicf, for during the day 
they continue in the midst of the eorn-ftclds, and de.'ntroy tiie 
^wheat. In the evening they quit the fields, and take flight 
80 immediately, that the noise^of tbeir wings resembles an ex- 
plosiqp. a .^Lmiay bje heard half a league. The flock, after 
having taken severak tunis ^ound fiie pond, alight to pass 
the night, and at tiie break of day return again to tiie. culti- 
vated fields. Glrardin, who communicated this note to 
Sonniui^ adds, that after the pond was destroyed, there were 
scarcely any wild (jiee$e to be seen in the Vosges. W. 
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we should suppose them to l)e asser.'.hlcd hy 
thousands. 

The wild Geese might, at this season, be 
said to be birds oF the plaii\ rather tl.an birds 
f)f tiic water ; since they never rcsoi i to the 
streauiS and pools but at niglit. ^'1 lu ir habits 
are the reverse of those of the ducks, wliich 
leave the water aj; that time, and di.sperse to 
feed i-ft the meadows, and do not return before 
the Geese repair to their diurnal haunts. On 
tlieir arrival in the spring, the wild Geese 
scarcely stop with us, and very few are then seen 
in the air : it is probable that they depart and 
return by different routes. 

As the wild Geese so frequently shift their 
place, and as they have an acute ear, and are 
mistrustful and circumspect, they arc difficult 
'to catch*, and elude most kinds of snares. 

• “ It is almost impossilile,” says M. Hebert, “ to shoot 
them on Ibeir arrivtiJ, because Jtlicy fk lou high, and begin 
not to descend liJI tiiey are over water, 1 have tried/' be 
adebs ** with little success,, to surprise them at day-break ; 

I pas.sed the night in the fields ; the boat was got ready in 
the evening, we stepped intojt long before day, and wc ad- 
vanced, concealed by the dusk, a great way upon the water, 
and as far as the last of tlie reeds : however, we were toa Half, 
from the hock to fire upon them ; and these shy birds rose 
all of them, and to such a height, that in p^m^g our 
liea(J.s tfiey were beyoird the fieach of our shot. Ail these 
Geese thus assembled hud set off' together, and were waiting 
full day, had they not beefl disturbed ; then they separated 
and dispersed in divisiotiB,, and perhaps in the same o^dcrin 
which tthey bad collected in the preceding evening." 
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Tliat which Altlrovandus describes, is perhaps 
tJie sures! and the best contrived. “ Wiien llie 
fields,” says lie, “ are kejjl dry by the frost, a 
pri)per piacc is ciioseu for spreading a long net, 
fa.stened and strctclied with cords, so that it 
may qirekly drop: it is nearly like a larks’ 
net, but extends over a longer space, wnich 
must be covered with dust. ,A lew tame Geese 
are*set beside it, to serve as calls. It is 'nequi- 
sitc that ail these preparations be made in the 
evening, and that the uet be not afterwards 
toiiclied ; for if in the morutng the Geese per- 
die dew or rime brushed, diey will grow 
suspicious. They come* to the cackling of the 
calls, and after loug circuits, and many wind* 
ii^s in the air, they alight : the fowler, con- 
cealed in a ditch at fifty paces distance, pulls 
the cord, and takes the whole flock, or part of* 
it, under his net.” 

Our fowlers employ all their stratagems to 
surprise tire wild^iecsc. If the jrround be co- 
vered with suosv;, they throw a white shirt 
over tljoir clothes. At other times they dis- 
ffuise themselves with br.ojcfacs and leaves, so 
as to appear a walking bush. They even co- 
»vep themselves w'ith a cow’s skin, and advance 
on all-four, holding their* gnu under them ; 
and,**utir^H these ’i^iles, |iiiuy often cannot 
approach the Geese, even during the night. 
Itis said, that one always^stands sentinel, ^ith 
its, neck extended and ils^ head raised, and. 
which, on the least symptom of danger, sounds 
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alarm to the flock. But as they carnot sud- 
denly mount, but run three or four paces 
clappinf; their wings, the fowler has time to 
fire on them *. 

The wild Geese do not remain with us the 
whole winter, unless the season is mild ; for in 
spvere Avinters, when the rivers and pools are 
frozen, they advance farther south, whence 
sonie^etutn about the end of March, in' their 
progress to the northern countries. Tliey frer 
quent, then, the hot and even the temperate 
climates in the time of tlieir passages only;^ 
for Ave are not informed whether they breed in 
France f. A feAV breed in England, ^s Avell as 
in Silesia and Bothnia ^ : a larger number breed 
in some cantons of Great Poland and Lithu- 
anix^: hat the hulk of the species settle not 
*till they have advanced farther north | ; nor do 
they stop on the coasts of Iceland^, or on the 
extensive shores of Norway They migrate 

* Pallas gives a very particular description of tiic manner 
of taking wild Geese by the Ostiaks. (See Travels in dif- 
ferent Farts of the Kiis'sian Empire. — French Translation, 
t. 2. p. 4(>‘3-4(i5. & t. 4. p. 124-12(1.) AV. 

t Beloii. t Schwenckfeld. ^ Idem, || Aldrovandus. 
f “ The wild Geese visit Iceland only in the spring. It 
is uncertain uhrtlier these birds breed there, the more so aa 
they are remarked not to halt, but to contylfie*‘ih^' flight 
towards the north : tlihy are, properl5 'speaking, only birda 
of passage.” — Uorrtbow. 

»• w Xhere are only tworkinds of wild Geese in Norway; 
the grey oues pass in suniiiier into tlie district of Nortland. 
The Norwegians bdieve that in winter they go to France. , . 
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in immense flocks as far as Spitzbergcn 
Greenland f, and the tracts adjoining to Hud- 
son Vbay where their fat and their dung^ 
prove resources to the miserable inhabitants of 
these frozen countries. There are also innu- 
merable flocks on die lakes and rivers of Lap- 
land II, as well as on the plains of Mangasea, 
along the Jenisa ^ ; and in niany other parts oi 
Siljpria*^, as far as Kamtschatka, whitheikthey 

We know not where these Qeese breed ; however, some have 
been observed to multiply on the coast of Riefilde, in Nor« 
way." — Pontoppidan. 

* ** There is a great gulf j(north-west of the island Baeren, 
between SpiUbergen and Greenland), and in the middle of 
it an island filled with wild Geese and their nests. Heeui* 
skerke and Barents doubt not but these Geese are the same 
that are seen to come every year in great numbers into the 
United Provinces, particularly at Wiesingen, in the Zuyder* 
sea, in North Holland and Friesland, though hitherto it* 
was unknown where they bred." — Recueil des Voyaget de /« 
Compagnie des hides ; Amsterdam^ 1702, tom. f. p. 05. 

t ** The wild grey Geese arrive at the opening of the sum- 
mer in Greenland, to Iby tii^r eggs aad rear their young. 
It is probable that they come from the nearest coasts of 
America ; they return there to winter." — Cra^iz. 

X 111 the end of April plenty of ducks ahd Geese arrive 
at Hiidson*s-bay." — Hist, G6ii. des Voy, ** On Nelson River 
there are many Geese, ducks, and swaus ‘‘There 

are also numbers of Geese on Rupert River." — Lade. 

§ “ The northern people season their meat with Goosp-fat 
instea A i^f ' Magnus.^ Dried Goose-dung 

•erves the F.squimauf as a mck for’ their lamps instead of 
C 9 tton ; it is a poor shift, but much better than none at all." 
— £//w. 

II Regnard.^ IT Gnielin. 

Pallas informs, us, that the wild Ocese arrive in the 
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arrive in the month of May, and whence they 
depart in November, after having hatched. 
Steller saw them pass Bering’s Island, flying 
in autumn towards the east, and in spring to- 
wards the west ; and he thence infers that they 
come from America to Karntschatka. Certain 
it is, the greatest part of these Geese, on the 
iiorth-east of Asia, push southwards to Persia*, 
ludi^rf, and Japan, where their migrations^are 
-remarked as in Europe; we are assured even 
that in Japan they enjoy so much security, as 
to have forgotten their natural shyness :j:. 

neighbourhood of Samara towards the end of March. They 
abound in autumn in the province of Usetnlt^ and remain 
near the numerous lakes with which that province is covered. 
In spring they quit the neighbourhood of the sea, passing 
to the southward, and establishing themselves in the heaths, 
where the sno^v melts sooner than elsewhere. They feed on 
the young buds and stems of plants. In spring and au- 
tumn, adds Pallas, the Sarpa, which fails into the Wolga, is 
covered with wild Geese, and ducks of all kinds; they nestle 
in the [loiids and hays formed by ,that river, where they 
liiid abundance of reeds for their purpose. tV. 

* “In Persia there are Geese/ducks, plovers, cranes, 
herons, divers, and woodcocks, every where ; but most 
pleutiful in the north An pryviiices.” — Chardin, 
t “ There are Geese, ddbks, teals, herons, &c. in ,thc 
kingdom of Guzaratte, in the East Indies." — Mundaloe. 

“ They are fomid also iaTonqiiiii." — Dumpier, 

very black ; ifie i>t!ipr ash-grey; they are ail so common and 
80 familiar, as casiiy to Pif^rmit a person to ap])roach them. 
Though they arc very pernicious in the lields, it is prohibit- 
ed to Liii them, under pain of death, in ord^r to secure Uie 


J “ 111 Jajian there arc two sorts of Gc^,j^llaiAvhicj[i iiet^r 
ermix ; tiie one while as sii%w, whir the tips of^e wings 
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A fact which seems to corroborate the opi- 
nion that tlie Geese pass from America into 
Asia is, that the same species which is seen in 
Europe and in Asia occurs likewise in Louisi- 
ana*, in Canada t, in New Spain and on the 
west coast of North America. We kndw not 
whether the same species be found equally in 
the whole extent of South America. We learn, 
however, that the tame Goose, introducerj^from 
Europe into Brazil, is reckoned to have improv- 
ed the delicacy and flavour of its fleshy ; on the 
contrary, it has degenerated in St. Domingo, 
where the Chevalier Lefebvre Deshayes has 
made several observations on the dispositions 
of these. birds in the domestic state ; and parti- 
cularly on the tokens of joy which the ganders 

privilege to those who purchase the right. The peasauts are 
obliged to surround their fields with nets, to defend them 
from the ravages.'^ — Kccmjfer^ 

* Dupratz. 

t “ The Geese, aiicl %all the large river-birds, are every 
where abundant in Canada, except near habitations, which 
they are never seen to approach." — Hist, Gin, lies Voyages, 
toin. XV. p. 227. Among the Huroys there arc wild Geese, 
which they call Abouque /* — 

t ** Tlacakatl is a mountain Goose, like the tame, and 
Vither the same with our wild Gpose, or akin to it." — Fir* 
nandeu 

§ ** said to \m remarSed, tluft the ducks and Geese 
carried from Europe to Brazil have there acquired a finer 
taste ; on the contrary, the hen^ whic!i have there grown 
larger and stouter, have lost a part of their flavour." — Hut. 
OSn. des Voyages, t 9 iue xiv. p. 305; 
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show at the hirth of the young.*. He informs 
us also^ ttiat at St Domingo is seen ^ inigtan> 
toiy Goose, which, as in Europe, is ispnii^t^ug 
smaller than the tame ,.kincL And hence it 
would appear, that these birds of passage ad- 
vance far into the southern regions of the new 
world, as in those of the old continent, wliere 
tliey have penetrated under the torrid ?one f, 
and seem even to ‘have traversed its whole ex- 

Though the Goose bears here to be robbed thrice a 
year of its dowb, the species is, however, less valuable in a 
where health forbids, in spite of ciTcminacy, to re* 
po.se on the down, and wliere fresh straw is the only bed on 
wiiich sleep can alight ; uoris tlie'desb of the Goose so good 
at St. Domingo as in France ; it is never plump, it is stringy, 
and that of tiie Indian Goose is in every respect preferable/ 
^Oktenation communicated btf the Chevalier Lcfebtre Deshayes^ 

** Naturalists have not mentioned, 1 think, the singular ex« 
,pressious of joy which the gander gives bis young the first 
times he sees them eat. This animal shows its satisfaction 
by raising his head with a dignified air, and stamping with his 
feet, so that one should imagine that he dances. These signs 
of contentment are not equivocal, sint^c they have place only 
in this circumstance, and are repeated almost'each time that 
the goslings are fed in their tender agb. The father neglects 
his own subsistence to give vent to the joy of his heart : this 
dance is sometimes of ?ong deration ; and if any incident oc- 
casions an inlerruptioii, as. When he chases the poultry to a 
distance from his young, he resumes it with new ardour/ — 
Idem. . ^ 

^ “ All climates,'' M. Baiilon writes me, tbe^,Goosc 
and the dock, alike inil^Tatory,^^aiid p<tt;siiig from it& coldest 
countries into those situated between the tropics. I have seen 
many arrive in the ihund bt. Domingo on the approach of 
the rainy season, and they seem to sufii^r no sensibio altem* 
tion in climates so opposite* 
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tent; for they are found in Senegal*, in Con- 
gof , in the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope % 
and perhaps in the lands of the soutiiern con> 
tinent. In fact^ we conceive the Geese which 
navigators have met with in the Magellanic 
lands, at Terra delFuego§, in New Holland ||, 
&c. to be nearly akin to our species of Geese, 
since they have received no other name. Yet, 
besijles the common species, there exist in tJljose 

* ** On the coast of Senegal, the Geese dfnd teals are well- 
flavoured.’ Muire. 

i Mandeslo. 

t The coij[;iliy (at the bay of Saldana) is fliled with os- 
triches, herons. Geese, Arc ." — Gmelli Carreri. ** The siie 
of the water Geese, which are found at the Cape of Good 
Hope, is the same with that of the tame Geese known in Eu- 
rope ; and with respect to colour, there is no other difference 
between them, except that the water Geese have on the back 
a brown stripe mixed with green. All these diflerent kinds of 
Geese are excellent wholesome food." — KoWat, 
t ** Geese are seen on the edge of the lagoons (in the bay of 
St. Julian), in ^le TenVi^Magjellanica." — Quirega. Wallis 
found Geese at Cape Forward, in the Straits of Magellan 
also in the bay of Cape Holland. Cook found Geese and 
ducks at Christmas Sound, in Terra del Fuego, and called 
an island tl](ere Goose Island^ and a«cove. Goose Cove. “ Geese, 
ducks, teals^ and other birds, occur at Port Egiiiont, lati- 
tude 51 ^ S. in such numbers, that our people were tired of 
eating them : it was usual to seo a canoe bring sixty or sf- 
venty lino ^tliout firing a shot : .^ley were killed with 

stones." — Djfron. 

II The water-fowl (at New Soutli Holland) are the wild 
Geese, and the whistler ducks whiclt perch." — Cook. Cap- 
tain Cook left some pairs of tame Geese in New Holland, in 
liopes that they would multiply. 

VOL. X. D 
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countries other species, which we now proceed 
to describe *. 

♦ Great flocks of Geese are kept in the fens of Lincoln- 
iihlre, which are plucked about the neck, brea.^t, and back, 
once or twice a year. The feathers form a considerable 
branch of trade ; those from Somersetshire are esteemed the 
best, and those from Ireland are reckoned the worst. The 
following is an extract from' Mr. Pennant’s first tour in Scot- 
ian^—” The fens n«ir Revesby Abby (in Lincolnshire^p eight 
miles beyond Horncastle, are of Tast extent ; but serve for 
little other purpose than the rearing great numbers of Geese, 
which are the wealth of the fenmen. During the breeding 
Reason, these birds are lodged in the same houses with the in- 
habitants, and even in their Ytty bed-chambers : in every 
apartment are tiiree rows of coarse wicker ptf-ns, placed one 
above another ; each bird has its separate lodge divided from 
the other, which it keeps possession of during the time of sit- 
ting. A person, called a Gozxard (Goose-herd), attends the 
fiock, and twice a day drives the whole to water; then 
brings them back to their habitations, helping those that live 
in the upper stories to their nests, without ever misplacing a 
single bird. 

The Geese are plucked five times a year : the first pluck* 
ing is at Lady-day, for feat|iers and quills j and the same is 
tenewedj for feathers only, four times between that and Mi^ 
cliaelflias. The old Geese submit quietly to the operation, 
but the young ones are very noisy and unruly. 1 once saw 
this performed, and*^ observed that the goslings of six weeks 
old were not spared ; for their tails were plucked, as 1 was 
fold, to habituate them early to what they were to come to« 
tf the season proves cold, numbers of Geese die by this baiv 
barous custom. 

Vast numbers a¥e drove annuahy to London, to supply 
the markets ; ajD|ong them, all the superannuated geese and 
ganders (called here Orgfnags), which serve to fatigue the 
jaws of the good citizens who are so unfortunate as to meet 
with them.’' 
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Secoiid Species. 

This large anti beautiful goose, which seems 
jpeculiar to the country coiitiguous to the Straits 
of IV^^geilan, has the lower half of its neck^its 
breast, and the top of its back, richly enamelled 
with black festoons on a rufous ground : the 
plumage of the belly is worked with tlie same 
festoons on a whitish ground : the head and tlie 
top of the nock are of a purple-red. There is a 
large white spot on the wing: and the blackish 
colour of the mantle is softened by a purple 
gloss. 

It would seem that these beautiful geese are 
what Commodore Byron styles the painted 
geese I', which are found at Sandy Point, in the 

* cllARACr^Il SPECl FICUS, 

Anas Maoellanica. k. ferriigineo-fusca, corpore ante- 
riore subtusqiie transversim variegato, tectricibus fasciaque 
alarum aibia. — Lal/t, Ind. Orn, iir p B3G. No. I 

* GmeL i. p. 505. 

L’OaR des Tbrres Magbllaniques, — Buf^ PU Enh 
1006. — Buff\ par Sotin. Ixi. p» 1 77. 

Uo%SEi — Lath, Syn„ vi* 443« 

HABITAT 

bi T<?rra Magcflanica*— t 24 pollices iJfagae W. 

I Anas Picta . — GmcL 
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Straits of Magellan. Perhaps this species is the 
same with that which Captain Cook calls a nexv 
species of goose, and which he met with on the 
eastern coasts of the Straits of Magellan, and of 
Terra del Fuego, which are surrounded by im- 
mense floating beds of samphire. 
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The GOOSE of the Malouine, or 
Falkland Islands *. 

Third Species. 

“ Of several species *of g^se,” says M. de* 
Bougainville, “ on which we partly subsisted 
in the Malouine Islands, the first only gra;;es. 
It is improperly called the bustard. Its tall legs 
are requisite for wading through the large herbs, 
and its long neck is uspful for descrying danger. 
Its pace is mimblc, as is its flight ; and it has 
not the disagreeable cackle of its family. The 
plumage of the male is white, with a mixture of 
cinereous on the back and the wings : the fe- 
male is fulvous, and her wings decorated with 
changing colours ; she usually lays six eggs. 
Their flesh, which is salubrious, nutritiv'e, and 
well-tasted, became our principal food, and was 

CHARAtXER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Ledcoptera. A. corpore al^to, supra nigro trans- 
versim lineato, speoulo aiarutA viridi, rostro pedibusquc 
nigris. — Lati. lad. Ora. ii. p. 835. No. 9. 

■ « . Gmel. Sifst. i. p, 505. 

L'OlS des MaloOINEs. — Buff,*par Soan. Ixi. p. 180. 
WHlTE**a|{iGEiAANT ARCTIC jGoosb’C-Broai/f. III. t 40. 

Sea Goose. — Phil. Ixvi. p. 104. 

Bostasp Goose. — Lath. Sj/n. vi. p. 44Q, 5. — Boug. Voy. 
p.59. 

HABITAT 

w insulis FalklaDdicis.*— 33-40 pollicet longa. W. 
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seldom out of our reach. • Besides those bred on 
the island, the winds in autuinn biing largo 
flocks, no doubt from some desert country, for 
sportsmen easily distinguish these new-comers 
by their indifference at the sight of men. Two 
or three other kinds of geese, which we founrl 
‘in these same islands, were not so much sought 
after, because they contract an oily taste by 
feeding on fish 

We term this species the Goose of the Ma- 
louFne Islands, because in these islands it was 
first found by our French navigators ; for the 
same geese seem to be fnet with in Christmas 
Sound, upon Terra del Fuego, in Shag Island, 
and on other islands near Staten Land ; at least 
Captain Cook seems, on this licad, to refer to 
Bougainville’s description, when he says, “The 
geese seem to he very well described under the 
name of bustards. They are much smaller than 
our English tame geese, but eat as well as any 
I ever tasted. They have »irort black bills, and 
yellow legs. The gander is all white: the fe- 
male is spotted blal’k and white, or grey, with 
a large white spot on each w ing.” And a few 
pages before lie gives a fuller description, in tlie 

‘ The form of ^Jie latter,’* arid:) iM. d^JJi^iigainville, is 
less olefiant than tiiaSof theVir.sl ; tlierc^ one which 

rises with ditiicult)' above llie water ; this is noisy : tlic co- 
lours of their pfumage^are seldom other than wli.'te, black, 
fulvous, and cinereous. All tlie^r? species, as well as the 
swans, have under their feathers a very thick white or grey 
doVvn 
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following terms : “ These birds appeared re* 
markable for the difFcreiice of colour between 
the male and the female. Tlie male was some* 
thing less than an ordinary tame goose, and per- 
fectly white : the female, on the contrary, was 
black, with white bars across; the liead grey; 
some feathers green, and others white. This 
difference seems to be fortunate ; for the female 
being obliged to lead her young, the darh^ co- 
lour of her plumage conceals her better from 
the falcons and other birds of prey.” These 
three descriptions seem to belong to the same 
species, and differ npt essentially from each 
other. These geese afforded. Captain Cook’s 
crew as acceptable repasts as those at the Falk- 
land islands did the French *. 


♦ As soon as wc got under the island, we found plenty 
of shags in the clift's ; but without staying to spend our lime 
and shot upon lliesc, we proceeded on, and presenfly found 
sport enough ; for, on the south side of the island, were 
abundance of geese. It^limppcaed to be the moulting season, 
aiid most of them wer^ on bhore for tliat purpose, and 
could not fly. There being a great .surf, we I’ouiul great difii- 
culty in landing, and very bad cliiiil)iii||!: over die rocks when 
we were landed, so that IjiiiidreTr'» ol’ I be geese escaped us, 
some into the sea, and others up into the island. We, how- 
ever, by one means or other, got sixty-two, with which we 
retunied on board, all heartily tired*; Imt the ac^]uisition*we 
had maS^ ©verb^nced every^ other wiisideiatioii, and we 
sat down with a good appetite to supper on part of what the 
preceding day had produced.” — CooAV Second Voyage, vol. ii., 
•p. 
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THE GUINEA GOOSE* 

Fourth Species, 

'The appehatiwi of Swan Goose, given by 
*WtUughby to this laige..and beautiftil bird, is 
very apt; but Canada GbOse, wluch i| at 
leasf as beautl^I, fans an equal rig^t to the 
name; and, brides, all compounded epithets 
UfU^t to be banished from natural history. The 
Guinea Goose exceeds ail other geese in stature; 
its plumage is a brown-grey on tha back, and 
light grey on the fore-side of the body, the 
whole equally clouded with nisty-grey, and 
with a brown cast on the head and above the 
neck : it resembles therefore the wild goose in 
its colours ; but its magnitude, and the pfomi- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICOS. 

s 

Anas Ctonoidbs. a. rostio seSiicyliodrito, cem gibboMi; 
pUpebris tumidiii.— Xo/A. Ind, Om. tL p. 837. No. 18., . 

—— ■ (ACetbaais).— C wf/. Sytf. i. p. 503. 

Anser GtUNEBNSin— Hril. vi. p. 380. 7.— 
9^Wip.p,Vlb. 

L’Oib de GoiNa's.-fisy. PL BmL 
in. p.m. pkm ,f.3., 

nvAHisn G oose, &wan dde>as.—Jib. ^ 

Chinese Gooss.-Hb-cr. dwl. U. p. 5«i. B.-^iatLSpa. 
▼i. p. 447. 12. 

* JUABITAT 

in Ewopa, Asia, Africa ; frequens circa lacus msyeres et flu- 
nina Sibiriw orientalis.— >3 pedes et ultra longs. W. 
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nent tubercle at the root of its bill, mark a small 
affinity to the swan ; yet it differs from both 
by its inflated throat, which hangs down like a 
pouch or little dewlap ; a- very evident charac* 
ter, which has procured to these birds the de- 
nomination Jabotieres*. Africa, and perhaps 
the other southern countries of the old conti- 
nent, seem to be their native abodes; and 
theugh ' LinntEUS has termed tliem Sib p^ja rf 
Geese, they are not indigenous in Siberia, but 
have been carried thither and multiplied in a 
state of domestication, as in Sweden and. Ger- 
many. Frisch relates that, having repeatedly 
shown to ‘Russians geese of this kind, which 
were reared in his court-yard, they all, witliout 
hesitation, called them Guinea geese, and not 
Russian or Siberian geese. Yet has the inac- 
curate denomination of Linnajus misled Rris-* 
son, who describes this goose under its true 
name of Guinea Goose, and again, a second 
time, under that •of Muscovv CJoosc, without 
perceiving that his two-descriptions refer pre- 
cisely to tlie same bird f. 

• From Jalfot, tlic craw, 
t Anas Cygnoides, var. — Linn, Cmd, 

Anser Muscoviticus. — Bris, 

Rnssicus. — Kkin. * 

Crop ^ose. — Kolbgn. 

The Muscovy (Tander . — Albin ^ Lulh, 

‘'It is somewhat larger," says Brissr^i, “ than the taiur 
goose : . . . the liead, and the tofl of the neck, are brown., 
deeper on the upper side than on the under ; . . . on the ori- 
gin of the Jbill there rises a round and deshy tubercle ; . . . 
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Not only does this goose, though a native of 
the hot countries, multiply when domesticated 
in the coldest climates, it also contracts an affi- 
nity with the common species ; and the hybrids 
which are thus bred take the red bill and legs 
of our goose, but retain of their foreign parent 
^lehead, the neck, and, the strong, hollow, and 
yet loud voice. The clangor of these large 
still more noisy than that of the ortli- 
nary kind, and they have many characters in 
common : the same vigilance seems natural to 
them. “ Nothing,” says Frisch, “ can stir in 
tlie house during the night, but the Guinea 
Geese will sound an alarm : and in the day-time 
they give the same screams if any person or 
animal enter the court; and often will pursue, 
pecking the legs.” The bill, according to the 
remark of this naturalist, is armed at the edges 
with small indentings, and the tongue is beset 
with sharp papilla ; the bill is black, and the 
tubercle which rises upon it ,i< vcrmjlion. This 
bird carries its head high as, it walks; and its 
fine carriage and its- great bulk give it a noble 
air*. According t6 Frigch, the skin of the little 
ilewlap or pouch under the throat is neither soft 

under the throat also halsgs a sort of fleshy membrane/* 

Add, that Klein regarek. this goose of or^iloia as 

a variety of the Siberian, which, we hate seen, is the same 
with the Guinea Gopse : “ I saw/' says he, “ a variety of the 
Siberian Goose, its throat hrger, its bill and legs black, with 
a black depressed tubercle/' 

♦ Ray. 
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cor flexible, but firm and hard. This accbunfv 
however, scarcely agrees with the use which; 
Kolben tells us, the sailors and soldiers at the 
Cape make of it*. I received a head and neck 
of one of these geese, and, at the root of the 
lower mandible, this pouch or dewlap was visi- 
ble ; but as these parts were half burnt, we can# 
not describe them exactly. • I learn, however, 
frdm this packet, which was sent from QipfC 
that the Guinea Geese occur in France, as well 
as in Germany, Sweden, and Siberia. 

" The wild geese at tlie,Cape have been called Crop Geese 
COiet Jabotiefes). The soldiers, and the common people of 
the colonies, use these crops for tobacco-pouches ; they will 
J10I4 about two pounds.^ — Kolben. 
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THE ARMED GOOSE* 

F^th Specks. 

This species is the only one, not only of the 
geese, but of all the palmiped birds, which has 
on the wings, like tlie kamichi, the jata- 
nas, . and some of the plovers and lapwings ; a 
singular character, which nature has seldom re* 
peated. With respect to size, this goose may 
be compared to the Muscos'y duck : its legs are 
tall and re<l ; its bill is of the same c*olour, and 
has on the front a little caruncle ; the tail and 
the great fjuills of the wing are black ; their 
great coverts are green, the smaller white, and 
'crossed by a narrow black riband : the mantle 
is rufous, with reflections of dull purple ; the 
space round the eyes is of the same colour, 
which tinges also, though fajritly, the head and 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Gambensis, 'A, rostro basi gibbo, ^orpore nigro^ 
subtus albo, dorso purpurascente> rostro pedibusque ru- 
bris, — lid///. Inc/, Om, ii. p. 839. No. 10. 

, GmvL Si/st. i, p, 503. — Bris. vi. p.28&. 

S.—Rdii Syn. p. IsV p. 275. 

L*Oie Ahme'e. — Buff, par Sonn. Ixi. p; 2^4. 

Gam BO Goose. — IP'ilL (AngL) p. 360. t. 71. ? 
Spur-winged Goose.— Syn. vi. p. 452. 1 102. 


in Africa, Gambia* 


HABITAT 


W. 
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the neck ; the fore-side of the body is finely 
fringed with small grey zig-zags on a yellowish- 
white ground. 

This goose is styled the Egyptian in our PL 
EnL Brisson has denominated it the Gambian 
Goose. It is indeed a native of Africa, and is 
found particularly about Senegal *. 

• •• The wild geese at Senegal are of a colour ver y difl^ 
ent from that of those in Europe ; their wings are anufUTmth 
a hard, spiny, and pointed substance, two inches and a half 
in length." — Hut. Gen. da Voy. tome viii. p. 305. N.B. 
This length seems to be exa^erated. Another mentions 
that this goose is called Hjlt at Senegal. 
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THE BLACK-BACKED GOOSE*. 

S'nih Species. 

This also is a large and beautiful species^ 
Afliich is remarkable by -a great Hesby excres- 
i^ice of a comb.slKij)e above the bill, and by 
tlv^Wlcctions of gold anti bronze, glistening 
like burnished steel, with which its mantle 
shines on a black grciuiul ! the head, and the 
upper half of the neck, are jspccklcd with black 
tl)e white, I)y means ot litlU; vetlected 
ficit/icr.s thut svrtn buckkd all the buck ot the 
neck : :ill the of the body is white, 

tinged with grey on the thinks. This goose 
j^ppears to have a thinner body and a slenderer 
neck than tlic common wild goose, though it 
is at least as large. It was sent to us from tlic 
coast of Coromaiulel : and perhaps tlic Crested 

* CHARACTER SRECIFICU5, 

Anas Melanonotos. A. rostro hasi gibbo compressor 
corpore albo, eapite colloque iiigro maculatis, dorso alis 
caudaque nigris. — Lat/i, Ind. O/v?. ii. p. BaO. No. 18, 
Anser Melanonotos. — GmcL Spt. i. p. 503. 

L'Oie Bronze'e de Coromandel. — Bujff'. PL EnL 937. 

. lihjf, par Sum. Ixi. p. 197. 

Black-backed Goose. — Thd. ZooL 1. 11. — Latk 

St/fi^ VI, p. 449. 13.— id. Sup, p. 272. 

HABITAT 

ill Ze^lona, Coromaodela. — 33 poliices loBgft* VK. 
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Goose ot‘ Madagascar, nioiitionod by the navi- 
gators lieiinefort and I'laccourt, under the name 
of Rassangue, is only the same bird ; which we 
recognise also, with all its characters, in the 
Ipecaii-apoa of the Brazilians, of which Marc- 
grave has given a figure and description. Thus 
this aquatic species is one of those which na- 
ture has distributed in both continents *. 

• This species is very rare to the north of the GSnges, 
but common^ according to Forster^ in Ceylon and Mada- 
gascar. W. 
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TOE EGYPTIAN GOOSE*. 

Seventh Species. 

This bird is probably what Granger, in his 
Travels to Egypt, calls* the Nile Goose f. It is 
^t so large as ouf wild goose; its plumage is 
enamelled, and agreeably variegated*; a 
broad spot of bright rufous is conspicuous on 
its breast ; and all the fore-side of the body is 
decorated, on a light giey ground, with a very 
delicate hatching of smal'l zig-zags,, cinereous, 
and tinged with rusty ; the side of the back is 
worked in the same way, but with closer zig- 
zags, which produce a deeper rusty-grey ; the 
, throat, the cheeks, and the upper side of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas ^Egyptiaca. A. lostro subcjiindrico, corpora na> 
dulato, vertice albo, spcculo atari candid'' tascia nigra.— 
Lath. hid. Orn. ii. p. 840. No. 21., 

— . Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 512. — Bris. vi. p. 284, 

9. t. 27. 

L’Oie d’EGYPTE. — BuJ". 'PI. Enl. 370. — Bitf. par 5wm« 
Ixi. p. 200. pi. 229. f. 1. 

GANSBK.— .4/6. ii. t.83. 

Sotrrf AJf 0QOSKt\-Lafh. AypV vi p. 463. lA. 

HABITAT 

ia Afijca.'^-f7 polices kt^. W. 

f The birds of Egypt are the ibis, the Nile Goose, the 
horseman, the avoset, the heron, &c.”^Grangtr. 
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head, are white; the rest of the neck, and the 
space round tlie eyes, aie fine rufous or bay- 
colour, which also tinges the quills of the wing 
next the body : the other quills are black ; the 
great coverts are covered with a reflection of 
bronze-green on a black ground, and the smaller 
and middle ones are whitp ; a little black riband 
intercepts the extremity of th« latter. 

Tliis Egyptian Goose journeys or stray a p i rf 
its excursions sometimes to a vast distance 
from its native country : that lepresented in 
our PL EnL was killed on a pool near Senlis ; 
and from the appellation given by Ray to this 
goose, it must also be sometimes found in 
Spain'* f. 

* Anser Hispanicus Parvus. 

t Bruce says that this is the only species observed in Abys- 
sinia ; that it makes its nest in trees, where it almost always 
perches when it is not on the water. Thunberg met with it 
at the Cape of Good Hope. W. 


% 


roL. X. 
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THE ESQUIMAUX GOOSE • 

Eighth Species. 

Besides the species of wild geese which mi- 
grate ill such nuh)ber§ during the summer’ to 
the north of our eoiitineiit, it appears that there 
^IT?*also some kinds peculiar to the iiortlfeni 
parts of the new worltl. The present frcifucnts 
HudsonVbaj' and the country of the Esqui- 
maux : it is somewhat smaller than the common 
wild goose; its bill and Jogs are red; the rump, 
and the upper siile of the wings, are pale blue; 
the tail is of the same colour, hut duller; the 
beWy is white, cloudetl with brown ; the great 
quills of the wing, and those next the back, are 
blackish ; the upper side of the back is brown, 
and also the lower part of the neck, of which 
the under side is speckled with brown on a 
white ground ; the top of the head is of a burnt- 
rufous. 

* CHARACTER SPECIEICUS. 

Anas CjERDLebcens. A. grisea, sabtus alba, tectricibus 
alarum dorsoque postico caerulescentibus. /nd, 
Ora. ii. p. 836. 13. 

— — — — . Cmel. Svst. i p. 513. 

Anser Sylvestris Fbeti IIudsonis. — Brit, vf p. 275. 5. 
L’Oik des JB.SQUIMAUX. — Bap', pnrol^'iiii. Ixi.'p. 204. 

Blue winged Goose. — Arct. Zwl. ii. No. 474. — Edv). 
t. 152. — Phd. Trc..u. Ixii. p. 414. 2.T-Lath, Sj/h. vi, 
p. 409. 28. 

.BABlTAf 

IB Canada. W. 
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THE LAUGHING GOOSE*. 

Ninth Species. 

Eowakos gives the name of Laughing Goose 
to this species, which, like the preceding, ,oc- 
cura in the north of America. It is as largf 
our wild goose; its bill and legs are red; its 
front is white ; all the plumage above the body 
is brown, more or less intense, and below white 
sprinkled with a few blackish spots. The one 
described by Edwards was sent to him from 
HudsonVbay ; but he says that he has seen 
such birds in London during hard winters. 

•cHAUACTER SFECIFICIIS. 

Anas Albifrons. A. cinerea, fronte alba.— Ind. 
Orn. ii. p. 842. No. 27. 

— " ■' ' -■ . Gyiel. Sytt. i. p. 509. 

EhythroAcs. — FaJtu . 6 Scc . No. 116. Fern . 

A.vskr Sbptbntrionalis Sylvestris. — Brit. vi. 
p. 269. 3. 

t’OlE Rirvsb — Buf. par Bonn. Ixi. p.‘208. 

Lau6HIn8 Goose. — Edw. t. 153. — PAH. Trans. Ixii. 
p. 414. 3. 

White-fronted Goose.— /Jr.,Zw/, No. 268. t 94. I. 

(capiU.) — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 476. — Lath. Si/n. vi. p. 468. 

22 . 

HABITAT 

in septeutrionali Asia, Europa, Arterica ; migratoiia ; in 

Aiigliae paludosis hyeme gregatim voians. — ^28 pollices longa. 

W. 

£ S 
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Linnaeus rtescribes a goose found in Helsingia^ 
which seems to be the same ; whence it ft)no\vsv 
that if this species be not entirely common to 
both continents, it passes, at least . in certain 
circumstances, from the one to the other *. 

* Pallas observed vast flocks of these birds m Rnssia. W. 
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THE CRAVAT GOOSE •. 

Tenth Species. 

A WHITE cravat, wrapped about its black 
week, distiugiiishes sutiicicivtly this goose, 
whiih is also one of those peculiar to ^tlie 
northern parts of the new world, where at least 
it derives its origin. It is something larger 
than our domestic goose, and has its neck and 
its body rather longer and more slender; its 
head and neck are black or blackish, which 
dark colour sets otf the white cravat that 
covers the throat. The prevailing cast of its 
plumage is dull brown, and sometimes grey. 
This goose is known in France by the name of 
the Canada Goose: it has even multiplied under 

* CHAUAdTEU SPEC.IFICUS. 

Anas Canadensis. A^. ciiierea, capite colloque nigris^ 
genis gulaque albis. — T^(k, Ind. Or/i, i\ p. 838. No. 17. 

. P/iiL Tram. Ixii. p. 414. 46. — GmeL 

Syst. i. p. 614. — Bris. vi. p. 1T2, 4. t. 26. — Rati Syfu 
p. 39. 10.— /ra. p, 276. t. 70. 71. f. 3. 

L'Oie a Crav ATE. — BuJ', FI. — Buff, par Sonn. 

Ixi. p. 211. pi. 229. f. 2. 

Canada Aoose. - ^^Arct. Zool.fx. No. 471. — Will. (4«gO 
p. 381. t. i. t. ft2.— S/ooa. Jam. ii. p. 323. 

6. — Ediv. t. 161, — Lath, Syn. vi. p. 460. 


HABITAT 

lA America septentrionali. — 3j^ pedes ionga. W. 
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domestication, and occurs in several o^ onr 
provinces. Within these few. years, many 
hundreds inhabited the great canal at Versailles, 
where 'they lived familiarly with the swans ; 
they were oftener on the grassy margins than 
in the water. There is at present a great num- 
,ber of them on the magnificent pools that de- 
corate the charmuig gardens of Chantilly. They 
havp also multiplied in Germany and in Eng- 
land.' ^ This beautiful species may be viewed as 
forming the intermediate gradation between the 
swan and the goose. 

These Cmvated Geese migrate southw'ards in 
America, for they appear during winter in Ca- 
rolina ; and Edwards relates, that in the spring 
they pass in flocks to Canada, and thence return 
to Hudsou’s-bay, aiul the other more northern 
parts of America *. 

• It breeds in IIudsoii*s-bay, and lays six or seven eggs. — 
f must beg leave to subjoin the following extract from Mr. 
Pennant, to whose ingenious and' accura/e works I have so 
often been indebted. — ^ 

The English of IludsonVbay depend greatly on geese, 
of these and other kinds, for their support ; and, in favour- 
able years, kill three of four thousand, which they salt 
and barrel. Their a .-rival is impatiently attended ; it is 
the harbinger of ^ the spring, and the month named • by 
the Indians Me ^fuose' muu/i, . . . Tliey prefer islands to the 
continent, as farther fron^ the haunts ' of men • . • The 
English send out their servants, aS 'well as the Indians^ 
to shoot these <!)irds on their pU'^sage. It is in vaiii to 
pursue tilt m ; they tlilTefore form a row of liuts made of 
boughs, at musket shot disf.iiicc trioa each other, ainl place 
them in a hue across tiie va.^t inar.'shc.s of the country. Each 
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|io)^I,^ or, as they are called, stanri, is occupied by only, a 
single person : these attend^ the flight of the birds, and on 
their approach mimic their cackle so well, that the geese will 
answer, and wheel, and come nearer the stand. The sports- 
man keeps motionless, and on liis knees, with his gun cocked 
the wh(»ic time, and never fires till be has seen the eyes of the 
geese. He fires as they are going from him, then picks up 
another gun that lies by kiin, and discharges that. The geese 
which he has killed he sets upon sticks as if alive, to decoys 
others ; he also makes artificial birda for the same purpose. 
In a good day (for they fly in very uncertain and unequal 
numbers) a single Indian will kill two hundred. No\witli- 
standing every species of goose has a different call, yet the 
Indians are admirable in their imitation of every one. 

The vernal flight of the geese lasts from April to the 
middle of May. Their first appearance coincides with the 
thawing of the swamps, when they are very lean. Tlie au- 
tumnal, or the season of their return with their young, is 
from the middle of August to the middle of October. Those 
which are taken in the latter season, when the frosts usually 
begin, are preserved in their feathers, and left to be frosen 
for the fresh provisions of the winter stock. The feathers 
constitute an article of commerce, and are sent to England.'* 
•^Arctic Zoology ^ vol. ii. 545, 


Bksides these ten species of geese, we find 
mention made by travellers of some others, 
jvhich belong perhaps to the preceding. 

1. The Icelandic Geese, ofVvhich Anderson 
speakA unde'; the nam^ of Margee: they are 
somewhat larga- than a duck. In that island 
they appear in vast flocks.^ 

2. 'fhe goose called Helsingtier by the same 
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author; which comes to settle on the east* of 
the island, and is so fatigued on its arrival that 
it may be knocked down with sticks 

3. The Spitzbergeii Goose, called the Red 
Goose by the Dutch *1 . 

4. The iMoke of the Ostiacs, a small goose 
described by Dc ITsle, from one killed on the 
banks of the 01^. These geese,” says he, 
" have their wings and their back of a d^ep 
shin%g blue; their stomach is reddish, and on 
the top of their head is a blue oval spot, and a 
red spot on each side of the neck. From the 
head to the stomach extends a sih’ery stripe as 
broad as a quill, which produces a fine effect.” 

5. In Kamtschatka are found, according to 
Kracheninicofi; five or six species of geese, be- 
sides the common wild goose — viz. the Gume- 
tiiski, the Short-necked Goose, the Spotted Grey 
Goose, the White-necked Goose, the Little White 
Goose, and the Foreign Goose. This traveller 
has mentioned no more than, their names ; and 
Steller says only that tliese geese arrive in 
Kamtschatka in the month of May, and retire 
in October. 

6*. The Mountain Goose of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of which Koiben gives a short descrip- 

• Anderson’s Naf?jral History of Iceland and Greenland. 

t “ We sav/ (at Spitzkfrgen) a floo^/'of red geese ; these 
geese have lung feathers ; tlicre arc numbers of them in 
Hussia, N‘ fway, and Jullnid/’ — liccuvil dcs Forages du Kt^rd^ 
Rouen, tome ii. p. 110. 
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tioii, diltinguishing it from the water or com- 
mon goose, and the crop goose*. 

We shall not here speak of the pretended 
Black Geese of the Moluccas, whose feet are said 
to resemble those of parrots t ; for such incon- 
gruities can be iinugiued only by people igno- 
rant of natural history. 

To complete the numerous family of the 
geese, we have only to add the species of the 
Brent, the Bernacle, and the Eider. 

• Anas Montana. — Cud. “The Cape furnishes three 
kinds of wih geese ; the li/jimtai/L Ge.se, the Crop Geese, and 
the IVater ^^cesc : ijut all of them are very fond of that 

element^ v t they much noth in colour and in siare. The 

mountain goose is larger liiau the goose reared in Europe ; 
the fe;iiliers of its wings, and those on xh i crown of its head, 
are of a very beautiiiii and shining gre :;ii : this bird retires 
oftenest into the valleys, where it pastures ou herbs and 
plants/' — Kolbcn. ^ 

t Hist, Geu, dc.s Voyages, tome viii. p, S77. 
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THE BRENT n- 

The name Cravant is,' according to Gesnef, 
no other than Grau-enty which, in German, 
signifies grey duck. In tact, tlie colour of this 
bird is brown-grey or blackish, and pretty 
imiforni over its whole plumage ; but its ^ort 
and figure apprdach nearer to the goose than 
to the duck, it has the high head and all the 
other proportions of the goose, on a smaller 
model, and (.vitli a thinner body. Its bill is 
rather narrow, and pretty short; its head is 
small, and its neck long and slender : these 
two parts, and also the top of the breast, are 
of a blackish- brown, except a very narrow 

* CllAKACTIlR. SrCClFICUS- 

Anas Bf.rnicla. A. fusca, capilc colio p'*ifoit*quc nigris, 
collari albo. — Lath. Itnl, (Jrn, ii. y). 8 N.^No. 82. 

* 5 — . Cmci. Si/yt. i, p. 518. 

BreNTA. — Uris. vi. p. 304. 16. t'oi. — Raii Syn. p, 130, 8. 
Will. p. 275. t. 69, * 

Le Cravant. — PL Enl. 342 . — Rafft par Sonn. Ixi. 

p. 249. pi. 230. t. 1, 

The Brent, Brand Goos'^. — Ur. /oof. ii. No. 270. — 

, Arct. Zuul. ii. i<o. '47^^. — Alb. i. t. 93. — IP ill. (Angl.) 
p. 360. — Ijdth. Syrt. vi. p, 4C7. 27, — fku\ Uirds^. p. 311. 

HABITAT 

ill Europa borcali, Aux-ricai; iVoqucm in Anglia tcm|ior<> 
hybenio. W. 


t M Itali-jn, ViiuJt. 
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•white band, which forms a half-collar under 
the throat ; a character which leads Belon to 
find a name relating to this bird in Aristo- 
phanes. All the quills of the wings and of the 
tail> and also the upper coverts of the latter, 
are likewise of a blackish-brown ; but the 
lateral feathers, and all those of the upper, 
surface of the tail, are white. * The plumage of 
the* body is cinereous-grey on the back, oi^ the 
flanks, and above the wiugs^ but it is dapple- 
grey under the belly, where most of the fea- 
thers are edged with whitish : the iris of the 
eye is browuish-vcllow; the legs, and the mem- 
branes which connect the toes, are blackish, 
and also the bill, in which large nostrils are 
perforated and exposed. 

The Brent has long been confounded with 
the bernacle. Willughby owns, that he once 
supposed they were only the male and female *, 
but afterwards perceived distinctly, from many 
characters, diat these birds really formed two 
different species. «Belon styles the Brent (or 
Cravant) the collared sea-duck ; and, in another 
place, he calls the bcraiacfe the creevant 

• • Frisch say*;, that the Brent is caUed baumgans^ or tree- 
goose^ because it builds its nest in treA, which is altogether 
improlHftble : it \s more likely that tiiis name was borrowed 
from the bernacle,N^hich was fabled to owe its birth to rot- 
ten wood. 

t Aldroi*andus is much more mistaken when he takes the 
bird described by Ge»ner, under the name of pica rmrina, 
^9T the Brent or Collared Goose : this sea-pie of Gesner 
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and the. people on the French coasts make the 
same mistake *. The great resemblance in 
the plumage and shape of the body, which 
obtains in these two birds, has given occasion 
to the confusion : yet the bernacle is jet black, 
while the Brent is only dark-brown ; and be- 
dsides, the latter frequents the coasts of tem- 
perate countries bnly, while the bernacle ap- 
pears only in the most northern countries. 
And that circumstance alone convinces us 
that they are really two distinct and separate 
species. 

The cry of the Brent is a dull, hollow sound, 
which we have often heard, and which we may 
denote by ouan, omn; it is a sort of hoarse 
bark, which the bird frequently utters f. It 
^ has also, when pursued or even approached, a 
hiss like that of the goose. 

The Brent can live in the domestic state J. 
We have kept one several months. Its food 


is the guillemot : and this mistake ojT so learned a naturalist 
as Aldrovandus, shows that descaiptions in natural histoiy, 
if ever so little faulty or confused, are of small service in 
giving a clear idea of the object meant to he represented. 

• “ The Brent or Nnn-goose is very common on this coast 
(of Croisic), where gif at flocks are seen ; the people call h 
htfnacU, and I believed it to be the same tiil I saw one."— 
Kote corns! unicuted. by M. de Qm^rhuent, 
t Idem. 

I " S. gentleman of this neighbourhood (at Croisic) has 
preserved one in his coiirt-yard two years ; the first spring 
it was very sick at the time of laying ; it died the second, 
living one egg.” — Idem. 
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wa^ grain, bran, or soaked bread. It con- 
stantly showed a timid, shy disposition, and 
avoided all familiarity ; and though shut up m 
a garden with sheldrakes, it always lived apart 
from them : it was even so cowardly, that a 
garganey, which had before lodged with it, 
made it run. It Avas observed to eat as much, 
perhaps even more, in *the night than in the 
day^ It Avas fond of bathing, and it shook 
its wings upon coming out of the water. 'Yet 
fresh Avater is not its native element*; for ail 
those which are seen on our coast arrive from 
the sea. — I shall here insert some observations 
on this bird, Avhich Avere communicated to us 
by M. Baillon. 

“ The Brents Avere hardly knoAvn on the 
coasts of Picardy before the winter of 1740. 
The north wind then brought a prodigious 
number of them ; the sea was coA’^ered with 
them : all the marshes being frozen, they 
spread over the laijd, and committed great de- 
struction anfong tl/e tdiuler corn, wliich was 
not sheltered by th6 snow ; they devoured the 
shoots to the very roots. The Ciuiutry peo- 
ple, whose fields were ex^osetl to this devasta- 
tion, declared a general war against tliese 
bnds. Tliey approached, the ,^rents very near 
the fij;,st days, and killed many with sticks 
and stones. jBtft they seemed as it were to 
rise again ; for new Hocks coutiuaed to pour in 


* Beloa, 
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from the sea, and to destroy what plants the 
frost had spared.” 

“Others appeared in 1765, and the sea- 
shore was covered with tliem. But the north 
M'ind, which had brought them, ceasing to 
blow, they did not disperse in the fields, but 
departed a few days after. 

“ Since that time, they have been seen every 
winter -when the north winds blow constantly 
twelve or fifteen days. Many appeared in 
the beginning of 1776; but the ground being 
covered witli snow, most of them remained on 
the sea ; and the rest, which had entered the 
rivers, or spread on the banks, a short distance 
from the coast, were compelled to return by 
the ice floated in the streams or heaped up by 
the tide. As they were hunted, they grew shy, 

' and they are now sprung at as great distance as 
other game 

♦ The name Brent or Brand seeni^s to be derived from the 
Saxon Brennen^ to burn, afid thsiice Iraad'erred to signify 
marking or stamping of any kind ;«,in the present case it re- 
fers to the white spot imprinted ou each side of the neck, 
which is black. 

These birds are very abundant, during the winter, in Hol- 
land. Pennant says every eating-house is full of them at 
that season. Tlie;;^^breed in very high latitudes. They fly 
in' the shape of a wedge, and are very clamorous. Gi'eat 
quantities of them visit Irekiid in and ilinaia till 

March ; they are taken in nets placed across the rivers, and 
are much esteemed for tlicir delicacy. W. 
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THE BERNACLE*f. 

Of the marvellous productions which igjno- 
ranee, ever credulous, has so long substituted 
for the simple and truly wonderful operations 
of yature, the most absurd, peilups, and yet 
the most celebrated, is the growth of llernaeles 
and scoters in ceitain shells called the cotich<B 
anatijera'^, or on certain tiees on the coasts 

* cn\iiACTiii spjbcr ficus. 

Anas Ervthropus. A. ckierea sii))ra nigro alboque uii* 
dulata, coiio nigto, iacie abdoaimeque albis. — Jjath. hid. 
Orn. ii. p. 84a. No. 81. 

~ . Ctntl, Svtt. i. p. SI2. 

Brrnicla. — Brts. vi. p. 800. 14 . — Ran Syn. p. 137. A. 5. 
— IVtU. p. 274. 

La Bkrnache. — P/. Ent. 855. — Ihtff'. par Sonn. Ixi. 

p. 260. pi. 230. f. 2. 

Canada Goosb.— AIK i. t 9’^. 

Bernacle, or’Ci.AKis’ — dtr. Zo>l. ii. No. 209. — Jrct. 

Zool. II. No* 479.— {Aagf.y p. 839. — Loti. Spti. vi. 
.^438, 28. — Ben. Birds, ii. p. 307. ^ 

habitat 

W m America} jbyeme in marip'mjp Aqj^ 

^B'PoUices longtiir' ‘ KT., 

’iV *" 

someUmes styled tbe SntcA Goose: in tfae Oitneys it 
is cSlfed it . Ill llohand, liot-Gant: in Gemany. 

,Biittm-0<ots (®»ver'gooB*;i5 m Norway, Raatne-Gan», or 

hOUli 111 Iceland, HtUmgat: in Pvlwid, Vtuwna. 

t I^aek-lseanng shells. 
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of Scotland and the Orkneys, or even on the 
rotten timbers of old ships. 

Some authors have written that fruits, whose 
structure already exhibited the li ;#inents of a 
fowl, being dropt into the set turned into 
birds. Munster*, faxo Grammaticus, and 
Scaligerf, assert this; riilgosusj even affirms, 
that the trees which bear these fruits resemble 
willows, and produce at the end of filieir 
branches small swelled balls containing the 
embryo of a duck, which hangs by the bill, 
and when ripe and formed, falls into the sea, 
and takes to its wings. Vincent of Ileauvais 
chooses rather to attach it to tlic trunk and 
bark, vdiose sap it sucks, till, grown and com- 
pletely feathered, it bursts from its imprison- 
ment 

Bishop Leslie §, Majolu3||, Odericus*^, Tor- 
quemada**, Chavasseur the bishop Olaus 
Magnus^'};, and a learned cardinal all attest 
this strange gencratioji. Hence, the l)ird has 
been called Tree-goose yjj ; and one of the Ofk- 

• Geog, Univors, lib, ii. 

t In his commentary on the first Book of ArhioilCyde Planiis^ 

J Lib. i. 6. § Cbroh. Scot. l| Dier. Canicular. Tract. 

IT In Jiis voyage Tarlary. ** Hcxaineron. / 

•tt (iloria Miuidir Her. Sept. lib. xix. G nud 7*. 

§S Jacobus Atonensis. © 

}||( Pomona is tlic lisrgcst of the Orlineys ; ana contains 
Kirkwall, the capital of those islands. The origin of the 
name has given occasiofi to many coiyectures. The deriva- 
tion hinted at iu the text is as probable as the rest ; from 
pmum an apple^ because of the imaginary animal-Jruits* 
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»i^8, tbe scene of ihe prodigy, has received, th? 
appeilation of Pomona. 

This ridiculous notion was judged not suf* 
ficiently mjjttvellous by Caniden *, Hector 
Jioecef, and Tuniebius for, according to 
them, the old masts and beams of ships, fallen 
to pieces and rotting in the water, became 
crusted with embryos, in form of little mush- 
room^, or big worms, which were covered by 
degrees, with down or feathers, and at last com- 
pleted their metamoipiiosis by changing into 
birds Peter Dani)>ij(, Deutatusf, Wor- 
mius**, Ducli^uett» talk much of this absurd 
prodigy; which Roudeiet, notwithstanding his 
knowledge and good sense, seems to credit 
Lastly, according to Cardan if'j:, Gyraldus 
and Maier, who lias written a treatise expressly 
on this bird, without father or mother'll, it 
originates neither from fruits nor worms, but 

* Britannia. t Hjst. Scotiie. I In Gesner. 

§ A grave doctor,* in Aldravandus, avers with an oath, 
that he had seen and kept ths* little Bernacles still shapeless, 
and as they dropt from the rotten timber. 
t| Desci^Hioa of Enro|)e, article Irclmdl 
f Apud^Alex, ab Alex. Genial dier. 

** Citing the '* Epitome of the Scottish Chronicles.*' 
tt fn Ills “ History of England." 

JJ De Vanet. Her. lib. vii. 3. 

^ See “ 'l^it6 de rOj-igine des Bf tcreuses." 
mi Tractatiis de volucri afborea, absque patre 8r taatic, 
in insulls Oi^adum, forma dnserculorem^ptovedlente. Ant. 
Mich, blaiero, Arch'iatro, Cdhiite Imperiaili, dto."— TroM- 
furti, tStV, la iSmo. 

. VOL. X. ’ F 
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£rom'^ells : And what is still morje wonderfoi 
thi^ n die prodigy itself, Maiex opened a. hun- 
dred of these goon^bearing shells, and found in 
all of them the rudiments of tl^ bird com- 
pletely formed *. — Such wild whimsies and chi- 
meras have been retailed couceruiiig the origin 
of the Bernacles f : but as these fables once 
enjoyed great celebrity, and were admitted by 
many authors we have thought proper^ to re- 

* Coaiit Maier has stuffed his treatise with so many ab» 
surdities and puerilities^ that they are alone sufficient to 
destroy his evidence. He proves the possibility of the 
miraculous generation of the Bernacles by the existence of 
hobgoblins, and that of sorcerers ; he derives it from the im* 
mediate influence of the stars ; and, if his simplicity were 
not excessive, we might accuse him of irreverence in the 
chapter which he entitles, Quod finis proprius hujus vo- 
lucris generationis sit, ut referat duplici sua natura, vegeta- 
bill & animal], Christum Deum & hominem, qui quoque 
sine patre & matre, ut ilia, existit.'^ 

t In the northern languages baum-gans, and in Latin, anser 
arboreus, ^ 

X Besides those which Ve have already cited, see " Traits 
de rOrigiue des Macreuses,’' «hy M. Graindorge, doctor of 
the faculty of Medicine, at Montpellier, and published by 
M. Th. Maloum,**drc, at Caen, 1680, in small duodecimo. 

Dcusingii fasciculus dissert, selectarum, inter quas una de 
anseribus Scoticis ; Gronigst, 1664, in l2mo. £jus- 
dem dissert. d(f Manc^agorse pomis, ubi^ pag. 38 ;/de an-> 
seribus Scoticis;'^ Oroniugas, 1669, in 12mo. ** Jo. Er- 
nebthus Hering duserft de ortu jivis Britadhicas;" Wit- 
tembergae, 1065, in 4to. Tancred Robinson's Observa- 
tions on thd Maereqsc, and the Scotch Bernacle.*' — Philos^ 
TVtmj; voL,xv. No. 172. **JRelatioD concerning Bernacles, 
by Sir Robert Moray.'~P/h7. Tmua. No. 137, dp«. 
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late in order to. show How contagious 
are the errors of science, and how prone are 
men to the fascination^ of the marvellous •. ' 


* I shall transcribe, for the eiitertaianiient of mj readier, 
an account of this wonderful transformation, from our old 
l>otanist Gerard : 

But what our eyes have sedlie, and bands have touched, 
we shall declare. There is a small island in Lancashire 
called the Pdc of FoMers^ wherein are found broken places 
of old aud bruised ships, some whereof have been cast 
thither by shipwracke, and also the trunks and bodies with 
the branches of old and rotten trees,* cast up there likewise ; 
M'hereon is found a certain spume or froth that in time 
breedeth unto certain shels, in shape like those of the muskle, 
but sharper pointed, and of a whitish colour, wherein is con* 
tained a thing in form like a lace of silke finely woven as it 
were together, of a whitish colour ; one end whereof is 
fastened unto the inside of the shell, even as the fish of 
oisters and mnsklcs are ; the other end is made fast unto 
the belly of a rude masse or liimpe, which in time coinmeth to 
the shape and form of a bird : when it is perfectly formed, 
the shell gapeth ojkii, and the first thing that appeareth is 
the foresakl lace or string; next come the legs of the \y*id 
iiahging out, and ds it grok'cth greater it openeth the shell 
by degrees, till at length i'e*has all come forth, and hangeth 
opiy by the bill : in short space after it cometh to full ma- 
turitie, and faileth into the sea, where it gathereth feathers, 
and groweth to a fowie bigger than a mallard and lesser than 
a goose, having black legs, and bill or beake, and feathers 
black and white, spotted in such manner as our magpie, 
icalled in some places Fie-Annet, which the people of Lan* 
<;ashire calf by no otlier name thaS Tree goose ; which place 
aforesaid, and all those places adjoyaing, do so much abound 
therewith, that one of the best is bopglit for ^ree-peoce. 
For the truth hcreoi; if any doubt, may it please them to 

* * f3 
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i But' even pf oui; aBcifnt naturaU^^ 

jeoted ithese sfables': Bisloo, i^Iway$,so]^r 
judicious, laughs at tb^m ; nor havt;^ ^lusius, 
Deusiu^USt Albertus Magifbs* beli^y^^ repprt. 
Bartholin discovered that these gopsp-bearing 
couches contained only a shell-fish of a parti- 
cular kind : and fron|^ the descriptions given 
of them by Wownius *, Lobel f, and others, as 
wejl as from the figures published by Aldro- 
vandus and Gesner, it is easy to perceive that 

repaire ta me, and I shall satisfy them by the testimonie af 
good witnesses^” 

Few miracles are related more circumstantially^ or rest on 
^tter evidence. So natural to man is credulity! which 
passes all bounds, when the {prodigy of an event takes firm 
hold of the imagination, and lays the understanding 
asleep* 

* << The goose-bearing shell is triangular, small, externally 
white-blue, glisteoifig, light, compressed, an inch in length 
and in breadth ; when ripe, it consists of four valves, some- 
times more, of which the two anterior are thrice as large as 
the two posterif r which adhere to them^as appendices, very 
thill round a thicker part, by which they cKng concealed to 
the sea weed ; when opened they sbi^iv rudiments of a little 
bird, and the feathers pretty — ITormiW ta Mwaot 

lib, iii. 7. 

t We had shells with a rough jthicki^b pedicle broken off 
from the bottom of an old ship; they ereiamaU;^ whitish 
< without; glistening, ‘liglit, have the thinness of egg-shells^ 
fragile, and bivalve. are of the si«c of ^oigprcsscd 

waluut, bang like tungous loscences from .the bojtt^pi^ of 
flihips, where lliey seem to extract M/c for a young, bird, 
whose rudiment is sdbn fioiu the extreme part of the opened 
shelL”— 
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^ey are the of* ** 'the eoa^ of 

which are afliix'irf to a liommon pcdl- 
ct^s, arid send off a'bnndle of feathery filaments, 
that; to a prl^udice^ imhgiiiation might appear 
thfe clustered lineaments of birds hanging from 
the branche's. We need not remark the ab- 
surdity of such a notion ^neas Sylvius re- 
lates, that chancing to be in Scotland, he in- 
quired particularly for the place of the wondpr^ 
ful metamorphosis of the Bernacle, but was 
referred to the remote Hebrides and Orkneys ; 
and he adds pleasantly, that, as he sought to 
advance, the miracle retired fiom him. 

4s the Bernacies breed in the distant parts 
of the north, no person for a long time had 
observed their birth, or even seen their nests ; 
and the Dutch, in a voyage which extendetl to 
the eightieth degree of latitude, were the first 
who discovered these f. Yet the Beruacles 

* So called o& account of,the fibres wliich branch ftom it. 

|t is the same with the ficrs/rriir (the name also of the bird), a 
st>ecies of multivalve, the Lepas Annttfera of Linnteus. — T. 

't “ {)n the west side of Greenland was a great winding 
and a flat shore resembling an island ; we there found many 
of Jiemaelei (\rhich the Dutch call rotganun ); ve ibund 
also’some of them hatching, which, on being driven away, 
cried rot, rot, tot, ^ence their name) one we killed with a* 
lt(»ie, we eooked It, and ate it with sixty eggs whibh we had 
carried td'tbd ship. 

** *^680 gees2 or 'Bemaclcs wore real getse, called rot- 
ganttn, which CohiO eveiy year In gleat numbers about 
Wierengen in Holland, and it was hitherto nnkhown where 
they laid their eggs and reared their young; and hence ^ it 
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ihnit'fifeitle in i^orway, if it be tWie, -as Pdn- 
^op^idan relates, that they are 6enn thfe whotei 
suromer*. They appear' in |utuinn and winter 
on th6‘edaats of Yorkshire f and Lancashire in 
England j;, where they are easily caught witli 
nets, and show none of the shyness and cun« 
ning natural to Mrds* of their kind They 
occur also In Ireland, particularly 'in Lough- 
fo}d, near Londonderry, where they are* ob- 
served diving incessantly to cr(jp the roots of 
the large reeds, whose sweet pith nourishes 
them, and, it is said, makes their desh well- 
tasted 1|. They seldom visit France ; yet one 
has been killed in Burgundy, whither it had 
been driven by the stormy winds of a boister- 
ous winter 

lias happened that no authors have scrnpled to write that 
they are bred OS the trees in Scotland. , . . Nor need we 
wonder that hitherto the retreats where these birds hatch 
were unknown, since no person has ever reached the 
eightieth degree of iatituile^ mach<iess seen the birds sitting 
on their eggs.” — Trois A'avigutioht Jaites ffar la UoUandoit au 
Septentmn^ par Oeiatddc Fora Fat u, 1509> pp. 112 and 
113. 

• Journal Etrangire, .Ffvr/er, 1777. 

^ Lister's Letter to Ray, PMoi, Trans. No. 176. 

J Willughby. 

§ Johnson . — He says this of the little Beitaade, whieb we 
ihall hnd to he only a variety. 

|] Ndt. tiisl. of Ireland^ p. 192. {They appear in gnat 
numbers on the north of freiand in AugOsL.aod retire in 
March Tbe$^ are caught in tfaOir pisehges, by nets stretch- 
ed across the rivers.— T.] 

f It was brought front Oijon to SI. Hebert, who coat, 
municated this £tct. 
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.The Bernacle is certainly of the famjily .of the 
geese; and Aldrovandus justly blames Gesner 
for ranging it with the clucks. In fact^ it is 
rather smaller and* lighter, it has a slenderer 
neck, a shorter bill, and legs proportionally 
taller than the goose. But it has its figure, its 
port, and all its shapes ; jts plumage is agree- 
ably broken with large white and black spaces ; 
and hence Belon has styled it the Nun (Nonmtte, 
oxL Reti^kuse). Its face is white, and two 
small black streaks join the eyes with the nos- 
trils ; a black domino covers the neck, and falls 
with a round edge on the top of the back and 
of the breast ; all the mantle is richly waved 
with grey and black, with a white fringe, and 
all the under side of the body is of a fine 
clouded white. 

Some authors speak of a second species of 
Bernacle*, which they represent as exactly like 
the other, only somewhat smaller. But this 
difference of .size is too inconsiderable to con- 


* Anas Erythropus,— -Far. LintK ^ GmeL 
Bernicla Minor. — B/iss, 

Brenthus.— Gej«er, 4* 

Anser Brenta. — K(ein, 

The Rat or Road Goose^ — Will, 

Thus described by Brisson : Above it is dull cinereous, 
the margins of its feathers \vhits%b : below white ; its top, 
and the upper 'part of its neck, blackish; the fore-part of 
its head and its throat fulvous ; the lower part of its neck 
and its breast brown ; its rump bright white ; its middle 
tail-quitts Mack ; the outermost white on both sides.'* 
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stitute twd specks; and we are of the same 
opinion with Klein on this subject, who, aftef 
a comparison of these two Beraacles, con- 
cluded that they were only varieties *. 

* These birds frequent the vast marshes and lakes of 
North Ameriea. T^ey oocur in Hudson’a-hay, Baffio'sr 
bay, and Canada. 'They spread during winter even 1* 
California and New Spain. W. 
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Tt is this bird that furnishes the soft, warm, 
light down which bears its name. The Eider 

* CHAItACTER SPEdlFlCUS. 

Anas IMCplvXilss^ltA. A. nostro cj^Iindrico, ccra postkc 
Jud. On. ii. p. 845. No. 85, 

. ^ » I !>! ? ■ . Cml. Sfst. i. p. 514. 

Ansbr LAMUGtTiOSUS. — Bn$. vi. p. 204. 13. t. 20. 30. 
Anas S. CirraBRTi.-*-il<iit Sjfu. p. 141. A. 3. 
p. 278. t. 77. P. 

L'Oib d Dcvbt, Eider.— PI. E»l. 200. M. 208. F. 
L'Eider.— B^. jmr Sbnn. hi. p. 274. pi. 231. f. 8. 
pREAT Black-and-white Duck.-m^^. t. 88. M. et F. 
Eider or Cuthbert Dpck. — BnZool. n!r4^271. t.05.— 
.dret'. ii. No 480. Will. iAngl.) p. 3^ It 13,— Lath. 
*V. l^'f^470. ^ 

p. 314. , 


in septentrionalibus Eu^pie, i ifl M~ ‘ 

^ia. — 22 poUioes loOga. 


-f- Sbmetii 
i&u 

iSSn^: Ap\ 

iiames<2 s*^P <CTMa 


'dm 





Eider^ 
iimes itJl 
Swedish, 


Tugif Acrooites^^in tcelatnlic, Ae^t AUar^ 

Eddtr Fugit in FugL On the 

Isle of Feroe it is called Eider, Eder Fugly and Etderbkcke or 
Aerbitek when its plumage has become white : at Bornholm, 
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is a species of goose, which inhabits the north- 
ern seas, and descends no lower than the coasts 
of Scotland. 

It is nearly as large as a goose: the principal 
colours of the< male arer white and black ; and, 
different from the usual disposition, the foTnrer 
covers the back, and the latter the belly ; and 
the same obscure ‘ black appe^s on the top of 
the head, and on the quills of the tail and*’ of 
the wings, -except the feathers next the body, 
which are white. Below the nape of the neck 
there is a broad greenish plate ; and the white 
of the breast is w'ashed with a brick or wine 
tint The female is not so large as the male, 
and all its plumage is uniformly tinged with 
rusty and blackish, in transverse and waving 
lines, on a brown-grey gromul. In both sexes, 
we perceive scallops traced by little close fea- 
thers like velvet, which extenrl from the front 
on both sides of the bill, and almost under the 
nostrils. 

The Eider down is highly esteemed; and 
even on the spot, in Norway and Iceland, it 
sells very dear *. ‘ This substance is so elastic 

Aer Boer : in Greenland, Mitlek or Merkit, tiecordktg to 
Anderson, and the female jfKttttviak : in Lapifflid, L^ka. 

In French it is 8ometiine% styled the tkaun goote^ or the 
dovn duck (ote d duvet, or amard d duvet). It is said, in toe 
text, that the nvne Eider down, which the French seem to 
have adopted from us, Was corrupted into aigle dun, -and the. 
bird which yields it supposed to be a kind of eagle. 

• Pontoppidan, 
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and so light, that two or three pounds of it, 
though pressed into a ball tliat may be held in 
the hand, will so swell as to fill and distend tlie 
foot-covering of a large bed. 

The* ** best- down, which is called /foe ddieH 
(duvet is what the Eider pmtls to line her* 
nest, and which is gathered in the nest itself : 
for, besides the reluctance to* kill so useful a 
bird *, the down ‘taken from the dead body is 
inferior; either because the down is in full 
perfection * at the breeding season, or because 
the bird plucks only the finest and most deli- 
cate, that which covers foe stomach and belly. 

Care must be taken not to seek and gather 
the down in the nests, till after some days of 
dry weather; nor must the birds be driven 
hastily from their nests, for in the fright they 
drop their excrements, with which the down is 
often fouled f. To clear it of the dung, the 
feathers are spread upon a sieve of stretched 
cords, which are be^t with a stick ; so that tlie 
heavy clo^s fail through, and the light down 
jumps oil*. 

llie eggs are five or six ' in number of 

* * Pobtoppidan says even, that in Norway it is prohibited 
to kill It tor the down : " With th^ more reason," be adds, 

** sinccathe feathers of the dead subject to rot, 

and far from being so light as what the female piuchs, to 
ferm a bed for its young." > 

. t Natural History of the Elder, by Martin Thrane 
^runnich, art. 41. ^ 

} *< It is not uncommou,” says Vtm Trail, to find more. 
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a deep green, and veiy good to eat *. If they 
be stolen, the female strips her plumage again 
to make a second hatch, which is smaller than 
the first. If the nest be again plundered, as 
tbi^ female can furnish no morh down, the male 
]eQd»’,]ik' aid, and lSathers‘'fi^oih his 

bfe^’j which k^thV'feason l;hat'ilhe linhig el 
thh third nesl i» whiter than thiitllf llie'finC 
Blit ‘ befoVe we seize the spoils, we must koW' 
wait till the mother has hatched her eggs' 
which at most are only two or three, 'perhaps 
bnt one : for if her l^es of progeny are dashed 
a third time, she will Iror ever abandon the place; 
but if she be permitted to rear her family, she 
will return the following year, and bring with 
her the young Biders. 

In Norway and Iceland, the districts to 
which the Eiders habitually resort to build tbeir 
nest, are a species of property which is c^ire- 
fuily preserved, and transmitted by inheritance. 
There are spots that contain manpf hundred of 
these nests ; and we may judge, from the high 

I 

even ten and upwards^ in the same nest occupied by tw<i( 
females, which live together in perfect concord.^— £e//€r5 on 

* Anderson pretends,* that, to have a miaiber of' these, 
stick of a foot in height ts^planted ip the, pestf ^and tliat the 
bird continues to lay till ttesheap of eggs rises, to- t{*e 
of this stick, in order that she oiay sit to cover 
were it as true as#4t Is improbable, that the loeteodecs 
plowed this barbarous Artifice, they vropld Ql gnderstatid 
their true interest, to destroy a bird so urecioos to piifims 
since, worn out from cxcesliive laying, it generally expires* 
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price of down, what profit the proprietor must 
draw *. The Icelanders aie at the utmost pains 
to inritc the Eiders, each into his own estate ; 
and when they perceive that these birds begin. 
t;o l^aunt some of the islets which maintain 
xsooni; remove the cattle and dogs p> 
,a|id,^rocure the Eiders an un- 
^turl^ retfeatf. TWsse ppople have even 
f^riped} by art and persevering labour, many 
small islands, by disjoining from the continent 
several promontories that stretch into the sea. 
It is in these retreats solitude and tran- 
quillity that the Eiders l^e to settle ; though 
drey are not averse to nestle near habitations, 
if nothing molest them, and if tlie dogs and 
cattle be removed. “ A person,” says Horre- 
bow, “as I wyself have witnessed, may walk 
among these biids while they are sitting, and 
not scare them ,* he may even take eggs, and 
yet they will renew their layiqg as often as three 
times.” , 

All the down that cah be collected is sold 
annually to Danish'hr Dutch merchants % who 

* 

*> To take aa Eider’s nest on another’s lands, is reputed 
theft in Iceland.”— 'Fan Trail. 

' t Bramitcb, «eot. 48. 

' t A ^fettiate in her nest ghws commonly half a pound, of 
dtMtli, aliich is reduced to rsie-hatf in cleaning. > . . The 
4l^ed dkWn is valued by the Icelanders at forty-five j&k 
(of’uliick Ibity-eight tiiake a rin-dollar) tin pound ; the raw 
at tiidceti fish. . .*<. The IbeAudio company sold, in 
VIW, dovin atHMinthi^ ‘in value-, to 3757 rix-dolto (about 
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tome to buy it at Droutheim, and other parts 
l^oru'^ay and ■ Iceland. Little or none of it 
in the oonntry^. In that fdugh elitnate^ 
rbhuat hunter, covered with a bear’s skin» 
^enjoys, in bis solitary hut, a peaceful, perhaps 
a profound sleep; while, in polished nations, 
the man of ambition, stretched on a bed txf 
' Eider down, and under a gilded roof, idly seeks 
to procure the sweets of repose. 

shall here add some facts relating, to the 
Eider, extracted from a small work of M. Brun- 
nich, written in Danish, and translated into 
German, from wbs#i we directed a French 
version to be made. 

In the breeding season, some male Eiders 
are seen flying single: the Norwegians call 
them gield^ugl, gield~aee'\; tliey are such as 
have not obtained mates, and have been worst- 
ed in the struggles for the possession of the 
females, which arc fewer in this species than 
the males. Yet they sooner^arrive at maturity, 
so that the old males* and the young females 
pair together, and hence their first hatch is 
smaller than the^subsequent. 

At the time of pairing, the male continually 
screams ka, ho, witli a raucous and moaning 
voice ; that of the.fcuiale resembles the cry 5f 
a 'common duck. 'J'hc first object of these 

. sterling, besides what was sent directly to 6i|ic|;«tad.'' 

‘-^VauTroiL * . ^ 

liist. des Voy. idilii. xviii. pi. 41. 
t i. e. Fioc-bird \ free Eider. — ^T. 
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birds IS to place their nest under shelter of 
some stones or' bushes, and particularly of 
junipers. JBotb male and feiuMe labour in con- 
; an4*< the latter pulls the down from her 
breast) and heaps, it, so ^s to form quite round 
^'nest a thick puffed roll, winch she presses 
• on the eggs, when she goes in quest of foodi 
for the male assists not in covering, but keeps* 
watch in the vicinity, and gives notice if an 
enemy appears ; the female then conceals her 
head, and if the danger be urgent she flies to 
her mate, who treats her ha. shly, it is said, if 
any accident happen to t||e brood. The ravens 
suck the eggs, and kill the young ; the mother 
hastens therefore to remove them from the nest, 
and a few hours after they are hatched, she 
takes them on her back, and, with an easy 
diglit^ transpoi'ts them to the aua. 

Tlie male now leaves her, and neither of 
them returns more to land. Several hatches 
unite at sea, and form flocks of ^twenty or 
thirty with their mothers, which lead them, 
and continually dash the water, to bring up, 
with the mud and sediment,^ insects and small 
shell-fisU for such of the young as are too weak 
to dive themselves. This happens from the 
month of July, or even June; and the Green- 
landers reckon the time of summer by the age 
of the young Eiders. 

It is not until the third year^ that the male 
. acquires regular and distinct colours: those 
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of the female are much sooner unfolded ; and 
id every respect the grow th of fhe female la 
more rapid than that 0|f the male. Both of 
them arc at first covered or clothed with a 
blackish down. 

The Eider dives very deep after fish, and 
feeds also on muscles and other shell-fish, and 
seems very keen upon, the garbage which the 
fishermen throw ‘out of their barks. These 
birds remain on the sea the whole winter, efbn 
near Greenland, seeking the parts of the coast 
most clear of ice, and returning to land only 
in the evening, or previous to a storm, which 
their flight to the coast during the day, it is 
said, infallibly forebodes. 

Though the Eiders journey, and not only 
shift from one place to another, but venture so 
far on sea, that they have been supposed to 
pass from Greenland to America*; yet they 
cannot pioperly be said to be birds of passage, 
since they never leave the frozen climates, 
which their close down sq Well fits them to 
bear. They can procure suj)sistence wherever 
the sea is open : they advance from the coast 
of Greenland to the island of Disco, but no 
farther ; because, be} ond it, the sea is covered 
with icet; it appears even that they resort 
thither less than formerly Yet they are 

i 

* Bmnnich. t Anclersoii. 

j “ The Greenianden say, that formerljj tliejr ^lled fn a 
%efy little time a Eider’s f isUnds « 
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found at Spitzbergcn; for the Eider is the same 
with the mountain duck of Martens, though he 
himself mistook it *. From the note of Steller, 
cited below, we may also gather that the Eider 
frequents Bering’s Island, and the point of the 
Kuriles f. In our seas, the most southern 

round Ball River, and tbat they cou^d not walk without 
treadjpg on the eggs ; but this plenty begins to diminish^ 
though still astonishing/* — Idcm^ 

* ** The mountain duck is a kind of a wild duck, or rather 
of a wild goose, as large as a middling goose ; its plumage 
is mottled with different colours^ .and very beautiful ; that 
of the male is marked with black and white, and the female 
has its feathers of the ::.ame colour with that of a par« 
fridge. • . • They make their nests in low places with their 
own feathers, which they pluck from under their belly, and 
which they mix with moss ; but these are not the same with 
what is called the Eider down (in this Martens is mistaken^ 
since every circumstance of his description characterises the 
Eider). We found in their nests sometimes two, sometimes 
three, and even four eggs, of a pale green, and somewhat 
larger than those of our^ ducks. Our sailors, boring both 
ends, took out the white ^ind ^olk, and threaded them. 
The vessels which had ajirived before us at Spitzbergcn, 
bad taken numbers of these birds* The first days they were 
not at all shy, but in time they grew so cautious, that 
one could hardly approach so near tli^m as to take a ])ro» 
per aim. It was in tlic south haven, and on the 18th of 
JunV, that we first killed one." — f^cueil dts f^oyagcA du Nord^ 
tom*, ik p. 98. 

t Staler saw, in the month July, in Bering’s Island, 
an eighth species of goose, about the size of the white 
spotted one : the wings were black ; the ears^ of a greenish- 
white ; eyes black, edged with yellow rthe bill red, with a 
‘ VUE. X. 
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parts which these birds visit, arc the islaiuf# 
Keraj>:o and Kena, near the coasts of Scotland ; 
Bornholm, Chri.stiansoe, anti the province of 
Gothland in Sweden f. 

black ray quite rouiul it, an oxofesfeiice rs in the Muscovy 
w the Chinese goose ; this exeroscence is bare and yeb 
lowisli, except that it is stri|)ed from one end to the otlier 
with small feathers df a blueisli-biack. "flie natives of tbe 
cbuntry.report, that this goose is found in the first felaiid 
Kufilski, but is never seen on the continent/’’ — Kta$ch€* 
ninicoff* 

* Brunnich. 

f The male is twice as farge as a' common tame duck ; 
the female weighs three pounds and a half. The Eiders 
occur in tlie northern parts of both continents : in Green* 
land they build their nests among ‘the grass, ^^and in Sweden 
among the juniper bushes. They dive to great depths for 
their food, which consists of various sorts of shelbfrsh: the 
Greenlanders pursue them, and dart them as they rise fii« 
tigtied. Their flesh is good, and their skin is esteemed an 
excellent inner garment. The most sonthern retreats of 
these birds arc the western isles of Scotland, Tiich-coltn in 
the Firth of Forth, and the Fam hdes on the North umbrian 
coasts. On the latter Mr. Pv^anant landed, 15th July, 
1769; and we shall borrow the- following extract from hii 
narrative. — We found the female Eider ducks at that time 
sitting : the lower part of their nests was made of sea*plants ; 
tbe upper part was formed of the down which they pull oft’ 
tlieir own breasts, in which the eggs were surrounded, and 
warmly bedded ; in some were three, in others five eggs, of 
it large sisse, and patc-oiive colour, as smooth and glossy as 
if varnished over. The* nests were built on Ifhc beach,, 
qmong the loose pebbles not far from the water. The 
ducks sit very^ close, ^ nor will they rise till you almost tread 
on them. The drakes separate theniselves> during the breed-* 
big season. We robbed a few of their nests of tiie dowu> 
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iWiJ after carefully separating it from the tang, found that 
Hie ^dowii vveij^hcd [only lliroe (piarlor, of an ounce, but 
was so clastic as to fill the crown of the laii^est hat. The 
people of tliis country call these St. Culhbert’s ducks, 
from the saint of the islands.” — yf 7W/’ in Scotland, 8vo. 
pp. 35 and 3G. 

It appt^ars from this extract, that the quantity of down 
which lines the Eiders’ nests i^ niuch smaller on the Fam 
Isles than in Iceland ; a proof that these birds accommodate ^ 
themselves according to situation and cllimate* 
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Man made a double conquest when he suIk 
duecl inhabitants at once of the air and of the 

* CHAr*ACTER SPECIFICU*. 

Anas Bosohas. A. dnerea, rcctridbus {aterMmd/DMri^ 
fe«funratis, rostro recto, torque 

p. 860. No. 49. ^ ► t 

. Gmel. St/st. i. p.' 638 . — PiU. Tnmti 

Ixii. p. 419. 

— — Fera. — Bm. vi. p. 818. 4, 

Le Canard Sauvaoe. — Bujf. Pi. £«/. 778. 777. 

Le Canard. — Buff, par Soim. Ixi. p. 291. pi. 231. f. 1-2. 
Wild Duck. — £r. Zool. iL No. 279. t. 97. — fPtU. (A^l.) 
p. 308< t. 72. 75. — Arct. Zool, ii. No. 494. — Lath, 8yn. vl. 
]>.489. 48k-*>-Bew. Bbria, ii. p. 327. 

habitat 

m Europ3e,'Asi3e, Ameriese, paludibus. — ^2 pedes fere longa. 

Anas Domestica. — £csa. Byrt, i. p. 208* 40k B. BaH 
St/n. p. 150. 1. — Wtll. p. 293. t. C[b. — aHooh, Jam. p. 323. ft 
—Bru. vi. p. 308. 1. 

Tame J>vcK.-^Alb: iii. t m.—Lafk SjHt* t|. 4l0llUiiS,'‘» 
Tarist corpORt s«nycoI(E^. 

.f N^aira, is dcrifed^fnMnr 

Mt :jh 

ItftHM feUfiW Arntra^ Anatre, Anaira; th« wilrf kind, 
Anitra SalvatKc^ Cesone : in Spanish, Anande : in Portuguese, 
Aden : in Catalonian^ Anech : in Genoese, Ania : in Par« 
mese, Sassa: in German, FnU, formerly Ante; the male 
JUiicio, Racktscha^ words imitative of liis hoarse voice, and 
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water. Free in both these vast eleiijeiits, equah 
ly fitted to roam in the regions of the atmo- 
sphcjc, to glide tlirough the ocean, or plunge 
I under its billows, the aquatic birds seem de- 
j stined by nature to live for ever remote from our 
society, and from the limits of our dominion. 

, Their only tie to the 4aud i| the necessity of 
' depositing the fruit of their lo\es. I’y availing 
I ourselves of that necessity, and of the feqjing 
which so powerfully animates all creatures, w« 
have enslaved them without imposing con- 
t straint ,* and by their fondness to their offspring 
we have attached them t(; our abodes. 

Eggs, taken from the reeds and lushes amidst 
water, and set under an adopted motlicr, first 
produced, in our farm-yards, M’ild, shy, fugitive 
birds, perpetually roving and unsettled, and 
impatient to regain the abodes of liberty. Eut 
after they had tasted the pleasures of love in the 
domestic asylum, , the same fowls, and more 


Entrach ot^ Entrich ; tbe wild sort Wilde Enic, 
'ifr9S EiUe, Ilam; EnU : in Siksiau, Hatiche, stnd 
^ Enute: in Flemish, Jmie or Jtade: in 

is called Woordt or IVaerdt^ and the duck 
tb» Pitek is named Gtms End of 
in Kubsian, te Wreen-* 

ia fbaeda ; kind SimU 
. ^he ntodeni enit »tl)e 

Pucks Pa^i» or, according to some, Pa^itra or Ck^^: the- 
people of India Bcbe. according to«Aldrovandus : the iaha>> 
bitants of the Isle of Lu{;on, HaJms) tlie natives of Barbiiry, 
Brack : those of tlic Society Inlands, Mora : the Mexicans, 
Meizcanauktlii 
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especially their descendants, grew gentler and 
more tractable, and, under our care and protec- 
tion, bred the tame sorts ; for it is a general re- 
mark, that, till animals propagate in the domes- 
tic state, some individuals may be enslaved, hut 
the species will j)rescrvc their independence. 
It; in spite of tl\jeir irksome bondage, the pas- 
sion which unites the sexes kindles and dilajtes, 
it will sweeten their condition, and impart all 
the charms of freedom : they forget, they relin- 
quish the prerogatives of the savage state; and 
the scene of tlieir first pleasures, of their early 
loves, that scene, so dear to every feeling crea- 
ture, becomes their favourite abode. The edu- 
cation of the family further augments this at- 
tachment, and at the same time communicates 
it to the young, wliicli, being citizens by birth 
of the residence adopted by their |)arenls, ne- 
ver seek to cliauge it. They know^ not other 
situations, and they contract a warm predilec- 
tion for the place of fheir" nativity— a j)assion 
felt even by slax cs. 

Yet have we S’dyugalcd only a small portion 
of the whole spec'c.s, particularly in those birds 
which nature, bestowing a double ])rivik'ge, has 
destined to rove .in -tlic air and on ti)c sea. 
Some, indeed, have become our captivj^s, hut 
the bulk of them have ehuled our attempts, and 
will for evcr«prcservc tlicir indcpeiulcucc. 

The species of' the Duck and that of th<J 
goose are tlnis divided into two great tribes; 

niiv. lo'ifr siiice tamed, yronagates 
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fn our court-yards, forming one of the most 
useful and most numerous families of our poul- 
try ; and the other, no doubt still more exten- 
sive, constantly avoids us, and lives on the wa- 
ter, only visiting us in winter, and retiring in 
the spring, to breed in the distant sequestered 
regions of the north. 

It is about the 15th of (/ctober that the 
Ducks begin to appear in Trance *. At first, 
their flocks are small and unfrc(|uent ; but these 
arc succeeded in November bv more numerous 
bodies. These birds are distinguished by the 
oblique lines and regular triangles which they 
form in the air. After they have all arrived from 
the northern countries, thev are secii coutinu- 
ally flying from one pool or river to another. 
Now is the time when the f()wlcrs make great 
captures, by watching in the day, by lying iu 
ambush at night, or by employing diflereiit 
snares or large nets. But all tiiese methods of 
surprising or decoying, nnisl be dcxtruusly 
managed, since Dseks are exceedingly mis- 
trustful. They never alight till after making 
several wheels round the spot ,- as if their in- 
tention were to survey it, ac.d discover whiithcr 
ah enemy lurked in it. y\n<l u beu tliey settle, 
they take every precaution ; they bead tl>cir 
flight^ and dart obliquely oii the surface of the • 

* At least in our northern |iroviiy:cs : flieir appearance j» 
later in the southern countries ; at Malta, for example, as ive 
are assured by the Commander Desmazy, they arc not seen 
fill November. 
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water, Avliich they raze and skim; then they 
swim at large, keeping always at a distance 
f|-om the banks. At the same time, some of 
them watch for the public safety, and give 
alarm when they apprehend danger ; insomuch 
that the sj>ortsman is often deceived, and sees 
them rise before he can fire. Yet if he judges 
himself sufficiently near, he need not he preci- 
pitate; for as the wild Duck springs vertical- 
ly it does not get so soon out of reach as a 
bird that shoots directly onwards, and it allows 
as much time for taking aim when flushed at 
the distance of sixty paces, as a partridge at 
that of thirty. 

It is in the evening, about night-fall, by the 
edge of water into which female domestic Ducks 
are turned to attract them I", that the fowler lies 
in his hut, or covered and concealed any other 
way and fires on them with advantage. He 

• Belon. 

+ This manner of decoying these birds is ancient, since 
Alciatus cites the experiment in one of his epigrams : 

“ Aitilis allcoCator anas . . . 

Congeneres ccriicns volitare per acra turmas, 

Garrit, in iliarum se recipitque gregem, 

Incautas donee practeusa in retia ducat." 

I " In time of snow I went a-ducking, entirely coveretl with 
a large white sheet, having \i while paper mask on *niy face, 
and a white riband lapped about tbe barrel of my gun : they 
suffered me to 'approach without suspicion, and the white 
'Sand enabled me to sec half an hour longer : 1 shot even 
- the glimmering of the moon, and lost very few birds on 
snow ," — Note communicated bt/ M. JJiberl. 
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knows the arrival of these birds by the rustling 
of their wings * and he makes haste to kill the 

• I shall here describe a method of fowling, of which I 
was both a spectator and an actor : — It was in a plain be- 
tween Laon and Rheims that a man, and we may easily judge 
that he was not the richest in the country, had taken his station 
in the middle of a meadow ; there, wrapped in an old mantle, 
with no other shelter than a hurdle of l^azel branc hes, which 
screened him from the wdnd, he waited patiently till some 
fiocP of wild Ducks should pass within his reach ; he was 
sitting on a cage of osier, divided into three conipartnlbnts, 
and filled with tame drakes : his post was in the neighbour- 
hood of a river, which winded in this meadow, and at a place 
wliere its banks rose seven or eight feet ; on one of the hanks 
of this river he had built a hut of reeds, like a sentry-box, 
perforated with loop-holes, which he could open or shut at 
pleasure, to spy his prey and lake his aim. If he saw a flock 
of wild Ducks in the air (and they often passed, because at 
this season of sport they w'ere fired at on all sides in the 
marshes), he let loose two or three of his tame drakes, which 
took flight and alighted within thirty paces of the sentry-box, 
where he had scattered some grains of oats, whieli these 
drakes gathered greedily, for they were ke])t hungry ; there 
were also some feinak^Ducks taslenod to some poles stuck 
into the banks, and laid c?bsc on the surfac e of the water, so 
that these ducks could mk come to the brink, but were ob- 
liged to call upon the tame drakes. The wild ones, after se- 
veral turns in the air, stooped down\\.irds and followed the 
tame drakes ; or, if they llngevod loo iong, the person dis- 
patched a second flight of drakes, and even a third, and then 
ran from his observatory to his Imd wiiiluuit being perceived : 
all the batiks were strewed wiMi branches of trees and w*ith 
reeds : Tie opened that loop-hole which answered best, ob- 
served the favourable moment wiicn he could tire tvithoul kill- 
ing his calls ; and, as he pointed on ^le surTace of tin' water, 
almost horizontally, and saw the Ducks' heads, he killed 
sometimes five or six at a shot,*' — Extract from a Memoir by 
Mm HtbcrtM 
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first comers ; for in this lute season the night 
creeps fast on, and as the Ducks aliglit only in 
the dusk, the time is precious. But a greater 
capture may be made by spreading a net over 
the surface of the water, and leading the drag 
into the hut ; in this way the whole flock of 
wild Ducks^ deqoyed by the domestic calls will 
he taken. This sport requires a stock 6f pa- 
tience ; and the fowler, motionless and half- 
frozen, is more likely to catch cold than game. 
But the pleasure usually predominates: hope 
urges him to renew his application ; and the 
same night that, blowing his fingers, he swears 
uev'er to return to his frozen post, he lays pro- 
jects for the succeeding evening * ** . 


• We owe to ^>1. Baillon flie idea and <lie detail of this sort: 
of sport ; for whicli wo, thank him, and which we shall giro 
111 his own woids : — 

“ A consifierable nuinher of wild Ducks is taken every 
winter in our marshes near the sea; the contrivance employ- 
ed to decoy tlicm into the nets is very ingenious : it mani^^ 
feslly proves the disposition of these birds to society. It 
is tfiis : 

“ They choo.s<' in tlic niarsli^s a flat covered with about 
two feet of water, which tliey confine with a slight bank; 
the largest and remotest hedges and trees are the best • on 
tlic edge they form ai* eartiicii hut well lined with clay at the 
liottoiii, and covered with sods laid on plashed branches ; 
there the fowler sits, and hu head overtops the hut. 

** They strejcli in the water nets like those for larks, fur- 
nislied w'ith two slroiv; iron bars, wliich liold them down on 
the mud ; the extentliiig cords are fixed in the hut. 

The fowler fastens several Ducks before the nets ; and 
those of the wild breed, and procured from eggs gathered in 
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In Lorraine, on the pools whicli border on 
the Sane, Dncks are caught with a net stretch- 

the .spring, are the best ; the drakes, witli wliicli they are 
paired in October, arc siiut up in a corner of the lodge. 

** The attentive fowler surveys the horizon on all sides, es- 
f^cially towards the north : as soon as he perceives a flock of 
wild Ducks, be takes one of the d^ke^ and^ tlirows it into 
the air; this bird flies instantly" to flie rest, and joins 
tbem^ the females over which it passes scream and call ; 
if it delays too long to return, a second is dispatched, i^iid 
often a third : the redoubled cries of the females bring them 
back, the wild ones follow, and alight with them. The form 
of the hut sometimes disquiets them, hut they iustanlly gain 
confidence when they see their betrayers swim securely to the 
females, wliicli are between flie but and the nets ; they con- 
tinue to advance, and the fowler attends the favourable 
ihstaiit, and soiiielimcs takes a dozen or more at a single 
draw. 

I have always remarked that the Ducks trained to this 
sport seldom came within the intlo.>me of the net, but flew 
. over it, and knew the .spot, (hough nolhing apptiiied out of 
the water. 

** All the marsh-birds, such as the whistlers, the shovel*- 
ers, the teals, the pochard^s, voww. to the cuil of the 
Ducks, or follow the betrqj^ers, 

“ This sport is practised only in nioon-lighl : the most fa- 
vourable time is tlio rising of that luminv^.rv, and an iiour be- 
fore day-break. It is unprolitrble, except in noitheriy or 
north-easterly wind.^, I»ocuuse (lie Diu thru jouniey, or arc 
ill iiiotiou to congregate. I have .-^ecn !o the amount of a 
hundred taken by the same nets iii-one*nigiit. A man of weak 
constitution, or sensible to cold,«touhl not support the hard- 
ships iusoparable from this sort of fowling: In; iiiu.st remain* 
njotiotiless, and often drenched tlie whole nielli in the mid- 
dle of the marshes. • 

I have often seen the wild Dutdvs descend to the call of 
the females of their ow’ii kin<l, how elevated soever they 
might be in the air. The betrayers flow Hniietiiiics with them 
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ed vertically, and like the draw'-iu t used for 
woodcocks*. In many other places, ihe tbwler 
sitting in a boat, covered with boughs and 
reeds, approaches slowly the Ducks that are 
dispersed on the water, which he collects toge- 
ther by setting a little dog after them : the fear 
of an enemy p^'ompts them to assemble, and 
they gradually join. They may be fired at, one 
by one, as they come near; and, to pre'Vent 
noise, a sort of trunk-guns are used, or a dis- 
charge may be made on the whole flock with a 
large blunderbuss, which scatters the shot, and 
which will kill or wound a good number; but 
no more than one fire cun be given, for those 
which escape know ever after the boat, and 

more than a quarter of an hour. Each of the fowlers over 
ivhom the flock passes, dispatches others to them ; they dis- 
perse, and each band of traitors leads off a detachment: 
that of the fowlers which have wild females is constantly the 
largest. 

** In general, ducking is a seducing, but laborious, sport. 
A person must brave the rigour oCtlie weather, which, at that 
season, is often severe, his feet soaked in the water, and his 
toes chilled w'ith the frost : he must patiently wait at night 
in the hut, or walk out before day on the brooks and the ri- 
vulets. I remember to have gone a-ducking every day for a 
month together, v hen the weather was excessively cold," yet 
resolving with myself that each excursion should be my last; 
and to crown my hardships, I had the mortification to see 
my excellent dog drowned, which w'as caught among the ice ? 

I speak as an old s])urtsman, recounting my feats .'' — Extract 
from the excellent Memoir ukich M. Hebert has oblif^ingly written 
for vs on Ducks. 

* M. Lpttinger. 
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carefully avoid it *. This very amusing sport 
is called ‘the frolic’ (badinage). 

The wild Ducks are also caught with hooks 
baited with calves’ lights, and fastened to float- 
ing hoops. Indeed the fowling for Ducks is 
every where I . one of the chief sports of au- 
tumn :J; and the beginning of winter, 

• **J[>ucks have a sort of memory, which recognises the 
snare that they have once escaped. At Nantua, on the efige 
of a lake, a hut was constructed with branches of fir and witJi 
mow ; and to make the Ducks approach il, they arc pursued 
at a distance by two boats. This plan succeeded eight or 
ten days, after which it was impossible to make them return/' 
— M. Hebert, 

+ Navarette makes the Chinese practise the same stratagem 
for catching Ducks, that Peter Martyr describes a.s an inven- 
tion of the Indians at Cuba, who, swintming on their lakes, 
he says, with their head only out of the water, and^^oovered 
by a calibash, catch the geese by the feet. 

t The method of ducking used by the Kamtscliadales is 
thus described : — Autumn is the season of the great duck- 
ing at Kamtschatka ; they go to the places covered with 
lakes, or full of rivers, and iiiterstcted by w jods ; they clear 
the avenues across these wods from one lake to anotiier ; 
they stretch, between the tw^o, nets supported by high poles, 
and which can be let down by slipping chords, of which they 
hold the ends. At evening, these nets being raised a.s high 
as the Ducks^ flight, these birds shoot across in multitudes, 
ancf with sucli force, that they soyietinies break tlirough the 
barrier, but are oftener caught. • 

“ Thcfe Ducks .serve as a batonictcr and a wcatbef'CCck 
to the Kamtscliadales ; for they pretend that these birds turn 
♦nd fly always against the wind which is k) blow." — Hist. 
Ce/i. des Voi). tonic xix. p. 274. 

Ducks arc remarkably numerous in Poland, espeeiaify 
'On the river Styr, in Volhiuia, for there one hundred and 
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Of all tlie provinces in France, Picardy U 
that wlierciii the breeding of tame Ducks is 
most attended to, and the catching of the wild 
ones the most profitable ; insomuch that it 
Jirings a pretty considerable revenue to that 
country*. It is conducted on an extensive 

twenty, or a IuuuV^hI and* eighty, enticed by buck - wheat, 
are ofleii taken at once by a net.”— Ilzacz^nM^ 

* A good part of the wild Ducks, and other birds of tlie 
saibe kind, which supply the markets of Paris, is brought 
from Picardy. The quantity caught each winter in the two 
passages is astonishing. 'I^tiis sport begins in the Laonois, a 
few leagues from Laon : from thence to tJie sea fliere is a coii- 
tinueci chain of iiiarshes, or of meadow, that are overflowed 
ill the winter, the extent scarcely less than thirty leagues ; 
when the rivers Oise and Serve swell over their bunks, their 
waters unite, and cover all 'the interjacent country. The 
river likewise spreads over an iinipense country in its 

inundatmns. The fowling for Ducks constitutes, therefore, 
a braiich of trade in Picardy. I have been assured that it 
was farmed at thirty thousand livres (about 1,250/.) on the 
single pool of St. Lambert, near La Fere. It is true that this 
pool is seven or eight leagues in doinpass, and perhaps the 
right of fishing waS included. *\Vheii I resided in that pro- 
vince, there were barks freighted from ten to fifty crowns, 
according to the adyantageousness of their situation ; and I 
am besides assured that there were sonic of these duck^boaU 
furnished with nets to the value of three thousand iivrea* 
(125 A) . 

“ Viewing these vast marshes from the neighbouring height^^ 
I perceived that great glades were formed, by epttiug the 
rushes between two waters with a bill or book ; these glades., 
are nearly of a triangular shape, and it is in the corners that 
the nets are set* They seemed to be a sort of large weel-nets, 
.that would sink on letting go the counterpoise which keeps 
them on the surface of the water, I am at least certaia that 
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plaft in the inlets or little creeks, disposed by 
nature or cut artificially along tlie margins of 
lakes, and into the thick dusters of rce<ls. But 
no where is this species of ducking carried ons 
with greater pvcpai'ation, or more agreeable 
success, than on the beautiful pool of Armiu- 
vilUevs iu Uric. 1 sball beve give the descrip- 
tion which was sent to us by Key, secretary 
to his grace the Duke of Penthievre. 

“ On 0]ie side of tliis pool, shaded ivitli repds 
and skirted by a small wood, the water forms 
a deep creek in the grove*, a sort of little shel- 
tered hai'cn, ul'.erc perpetual calm prevails. 
From this hai cn canals are cut into the heart 
pf the wood, not in straight lines, but in twist- 
ed arches; these, called horns, are pretty broad 
and deep at their mouth, but gradually contract 
both in breadth and depth as they extend and 
wind among the trees, and at last draw to a dry 
point. 

‘'The canal, fioyi its origin to near its mid- 
dle, is covered withn cradlc-net, at first pretty 

die Dueks arc drouncil in them. 0/lt;n have I seen thirties 
pf them spread on the moss, to dry in the sun, in order tu 
prevent, I was told, the flesli from contracting a musty smeii 
frqfn the wet featliers. I then learnt that they drowned llie 
Ducks ill the nets. They added; thtit they employed liyle 
.^wny d^gs, much like foxes, to collect them aiid drive them 
into the nets. The Ducks colfect round a fo.x, from a sort 
of antipathy, as they do about an owl, or aiyf other call bird. 
These little dogs are trained to lead ghem whither they haVe 
been taught.*'' — Extract of a Mmoir oommurAcated by M. 
j/thrU 
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wide and high, which narrows and descends as 
tlie canal contracts, and terminates at its point 
in a wccl, which shuts like a purse. 

" “ Such is the great snare fitted and prepared 

for the numerous flocks of Ducks, mixed with 
pocliards, golden-cj'es, and teals, which come 
to alight on this pool in the middle of October. 
lJut to draw th^n to chc creek and the fatal 
horns required some subtle contrivance; ;aud 
thi? contrivance has bc*en long concerted and 
practised. 

“ In the midst of the grove and of the canals 
dwells tlie ducker, who thrice every day goes 
from his little house to scatter the grain, on 
which he feeds the whole year above a hundred 
Ducks, half tunic, half wild, that, swimming 
constantly in the pool, never fail, at the accus- 
tomed hour, and at the sound of a whistle, to 
rise and fly vigorously to the inlet, and wind 
up the canals where their food waits them. 

“ These are the traitors, OrS the ducker calls 
them, which, mingling on the pool with the 
wild flocks, lead them to the inlet, and thence 
decoy them into the horns; while, concealed 
behind a row of rced-l;urdles, the ducker pro- 
ceeds throwing grain before them, ami entices 
them under tljc me atu of the cradle-nets; then 
shows himself throqgh tlie intervals ,of the 
hurdles, disposed obliquely, and to conceal 
him fi om the Ducks behind, but disclose him 
to the sight of such as have got before, which 
in their trepidation rush headlong into the la- 
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byrittth, and dm e pellmell into the weej. The 
h<lf tame ones seldom enter ; they are used to 
the diversion, and return again to repeat the 
decoy 

In the autumnal passage, the wild Ducks 
roam at large on the lakes, and leinote from 
the shores ; and there they spend a great part 
of the day resting themselves, of sleeping. “ I 
havQ observed them,” says M. Daillon, “ with a 
perspective-glass on our largest pools, whi^h 
sometimes appear entirely covered with them. 
Their heads lay motionless under their wings, 
till they all took flight half an hour after sun- 
set” 

In fact, the Ducks show more activity in the 
night than- in the day : they feed, they journey, 
they arriv'e and depart, chiefly in the evening 
and in the night; and most of those which are 
seen in broad tlay have been forced to fly by 
sportsmen or birds of prey. In the night, the 
rustling of their wiijgs marks their course. The 

* Willugliby describes exactly the same mode of ducking 
as practised in the counties of Lincoln aqd Norfolk, in Eng- 
land, and where they take, he says, four thousand Ducks 
probably in the course of the' winter. He says also, that* 
to collect them, a tawny dog is used. Moreover, a great 
number of Ducks must breed in those f^nny countries, since^ 
according»to his account, the grej^test capture is made when 
the Ducks arc in moult ; at which time the boats have only 
to push them forward into the nets stretchec^ on the pools. 
[All ample de.'9criptioii of the method catching Ducks in 
the. Lincolnshire fens may be seen in the British Zoology » 
^T.] ■ 
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clapping of their wings is the most noisy at 
their rising; and hence Vano gives tlie Duck 
the epithet Quassagipeum. 

As long as the season continues mild, the 
aquatic insects and small fish, the frogs which 
have not yet crept under the mud, the seeds of 
the bull-rush, the water-lentil, ami some other 
bog plants, afield abujulant subsistence to the 
Diicks. But towards the end of Decenihcr or 
the beginning of January, if the great picceS of 
stafiding w%tcr are frozen, they remove to run- 
ning rivers, and afterwards resort to the edge 
of woods to gather acorns, and sometimes even 
they alight among the fields sown with corn ; 
and if the frost last eight or ten days, they dis- 
appear, and return not tiil the thaws in the 
month of February ; at that time they are seen 
to arrive in the evening with the south winds, 
but in smaller numbers*, their flocks being pro- 
bably thinned by the losses sustained during 
the winter Their social instinct seems to 

* “ The difference is great between those wliich arrive and 
those which retire. 1 have been able to make the compari* 
SOD in Brie for six oi: seven years : perhaps not the half re- 
pass, and yet tiieir number keeps up, and every year as many 
retura.” — M. li'ibrrt. 

t ^Mt has often come into my head to compare the peipu- 
lation of the wild Duclks with that of the rooks, the croivs, 
icQ. Of these, one wouldcbe tempted to think that more 
retire than arrive, and that because they' retire in flocks. 
They are never^Killcd, they have very few enemies, and they 
take the surest precairjoiis for their safety. The rigours of 
onr winters cannot affect their temperament, which is adapted 
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l>e imj):tircd by the (limiuutioii of their nuni- 
bors; and tliey no loncrcr keep company with 
eacli odicr. They pass dispersed, fly in the 
nii^ht rime.aiid linkamonifthc rushes durins'the 
day. riiev halt no longer in a place than a 
contrary wind camstruins them. They seem al- 
ixauly to join in pairs, and thw hasten to the 
liortiicrn countries, where they breed and spend 
the. summer. 

In that season, they may be^said to coyer>all 
tlie lakes and all the rivers of Siberia* and Lap*? 

to coicl ; ill flic end, i\\t cartb niirst be covered with them. 
Yet their mulUtuic, thou!;li it might seem to be iuiiumerable, 
is fixed : which proves, 1 think, that they are not, as usually 
believed, favoured \^itli a longer life than other birds; and 
if they make only one annual hatch, as I am well assured^ 
their population cannot be immense. 

“ I suppose that the wild Duck lays fifteen or sixteen eggs, 
and hatches them. Allowing one half for accidents, addJe- 
eggs, A’c. I would reckon the multipiication at eight young 
to each pair. Supposing the destructiou during winter to 
reduce this again to an hajf, th« species niiglit still, we see, 
maintain its numbers. INJorc than the half are killed in Pi- 
cardy, hut very few in Brie and in Bresse, where there are 
many pools. When I limit each hatch to eight voting, I make 
but a moderate allowance. The marsh-buzzard destroys 
many, as I am certain ; and the fox, it is said, concerts bis 
mdliAuires so well as always to catch a few.” — M. Hebert, 

* In the plain of Mungasea, on the Jenisa, there are 
iunumertlble flocks of geese andJDucks of different kinds/' — 
Gmtliu, The Barrabin Tartars live on milk, fish, . . . 
game, and especially the Ducks and thg divers, which 
.abound in this district.*' — let, • 

Near the Samara they abound, and in autumn the pro- 
vince of Isetsk is full of them." — Fallas, yi, 

H S 
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land * * * § : they advance as far north even as Spitz- 
bergen f and Greenland “ In Lapland,” says 
M. Hoegstroeni, “ these birds seem disposed, if 
not to drive away the men, at least to fill up 
their place : for as soon as the Laplanders go 
in the spring to the mountains, the flocks of 
wild Ducks fly .to the western sea; and when 
the -Laplanders aescend' again in autumn to in- 
habit the plain, these birds have already ,vc- 
tiretl.” JMaiiy other travellers give tlie same 
account^:— “I do not believe,” says llegnard, 
“ that there is a country in the world more 
abounding with Ducks, teals, and other water- 
fowls, than Lapland. The rixers are all covered 
with them ; . . . . and in the month of May their 
nests are in such plenty, that the desert seems 


* “ I Iwlieve tlmt there is no country in the world which 
abounds more with Ducks, swans, divers, teals, &c. tliait 
Lapland.” — Regnard. 

t ** III the south haven of Spitzbcrgcii, there are many 
little islands, which have no< other names than the birds' is- 
lands, because the eggs of Ducks }.)pt kirmews are gathered 
on thciii.” — Hist. Gin, des Voy. tome i. p. 270. 

t “ When tlic winter, setting in earlier than usual, surprises 
them in these inhospitable shores, great numbers perish. 
In the winter of 1751, the islands round the Danish mission 
at Greenland were so uovered with wild Ducks, that they 
weVe taken by the hand, having been driven to the coast.” — 
Crantz. " 

§ “ In the northern lakes, the Ducks are so numerous, as 

to seem to cover alnioitti the whole water. They are seldom 
disturbed by the fowler, as the spurt is much more abundant 
iu the wood than on the water.” — (Jlaus Magnus, 
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filled with them*.” Yet some pairs of these 
birds, which circumstances have prevented 
from joining the bulk of the species, remain in 
our temperate countries, and breed in our 
marshes. It is only on these stragglers that ob- 
servations could be mjide with regard to the 
peculiarities in the amours' of Ijliese birds, and 
the attention they bestow in rearing their 
yoUng in the wild state. 

After the first gentle airs, towards the end of 
February, the males begin to court the females, 
and sometimes fight with each other through 
rivalship. The pairing lasts about three weeks. 
The male seems diligent in seeking out a pro- 
per place for the depositing the fruits of their 
loves ; he points it out to the female, who con- 
sents, and takes possession. The spot is gene- 
rally a thick tuft of rushes, raised and insulated 
in the middle of the marsh. The female pierces 
this tuft, deepens it, and moulds it into the 
shape of a nest, b*y prejjsing down the rushes 
which incumber it. ^But though the wild Ducks, 
like other water-fowls, prefer the vicinity of 
water for breeding f, yet some nests are found 
pretty remote, among heaths, or in the cultivated 
<1 

* Sonnini says that vast flocKs of these birds winter in 
£gypt,^on the lake Mccris, the^ great lagunes of the Delta, 
and the Natron lakes. The small kinds arrive in the begin- 
ning j^of October, and the larger ones some time after them. 
The Egyptians catch |[great numbc'S^, and carry them to 
laarket, where they bring a good price. W. 

t Aristotle, lib. vi. 7. 
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fields on tlie cocks of stravr gathered by tlie 
labourer, or even in the i’oicsts on niiifilatcd 
oaks, and in old forsaken nests'*. Jv.cli nest 
contains usually from ten to fifteen eggs, and 
sometimes eighteen : their alhumen is gicenish, 
and their yolk red f. It is remarked that the 
old Ducks lay tjiore, and begin earlier, than the 
young ones. 

Every time the female rises from her eggs, 
even for .a short interval, she covers them with 
the down that she pulls from her body to clothe 
her nest. She never descends upon them from 
the wing, but alights a hunched paces beyond 
the spot, and walks to it 'warily, observing 
whether any foes be nigl> ; but when once slm 
is seated on the eggs, the approach even of a 
man will not (lusii lier. 

TltP male seems to take no share in covering 
the eggs; oidy he keeps at a short distance, ami 
accompanies tlie female when she goes in scare)} 
of food, and protects her frrtin the importuni- 
ties of other males. 1 lie ii),eubation lasts thirty 
days; all the young are hatched in one day; 
“and on the suctceding the mother descends 
from the nest, and calls them to the water. 

f ** The wild Duck is very cunning ; she does not always, 
make her nest by the edge o|[ water, nor even on the ground : 
they are often found in the middle of heaths, at the distance 
of a quarter of ^ league from the water. They have been 
known to lay in the nssts of magpies and Crows, on very 
Jofty trees." — Salerne. 

-f Beloo. 
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Timorous or chilly, they hesitate to enter, and 
some ev en retire; but the boldest plunges after 
its mother, and the rest soon follow. When 
they have once quitted their nest, they return 
no more. If it is situated far from the water, 
or too elevated, the father * and the mother f 
take them in their bill, ^nd tra'fsport them one 
after another In the evening, the mother 
g^*hers them together, and withdraws them 
among the reeds, where she- cherishes them tin- 
der her wings during the night. All day they 
watch, on the surface of the water and on the 
grassy mead, for gnats, which are their first 
food. They are seen to dive, to swim, and to 
make a thousand evolutions on the water, with 
equal quickness and facility. 

Nature, udiile she early invigorates the mus- 
cles necessary for swimming, seems to neglect 
for some time the formation, or at least the 
growth, of their wings : these continue nearly 
six weeks short and.misUapcn. The duckling 
has acquired half ijbs size, is feathered under 
the belly and along the back, before the quills 
of the wings begin to appear; and it can hardly 
attempt to fiy till three months. In this state 

it is called halkbran in French, a name derived 

• • 

apparently from the German halber-ente, or half* 

* According to M. Hebert, 
t According to M. Lottirjfcr. 
t Tbi( was known to Belen. 
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duck*: and as tlu\sc halkhrans are luiablc to 
fly, they afford au easy and successful sport on 
the pools and marshes that arc stocked with 
themi. Probably these grown diickiiiigs are 
the same Mdiicli the Laplanders fell with sticks 
oil their lakes 

* This appellation was given as early as the time of Al- 
drovandus. 

t shall here describe what a gentleman of my acqiiabt- 

aDC% practised on a niansli^ betiveen Laon and Notre Daiae 
de Liesse.— The bottom of this marsh is vitrifiablc sand, 
which is never miry In the months of June and July» the 
water does nut reach above the waist in the deepest parts, 
where grows a sort of low rei ds, not close, yel ailording a 
proper retreat to the young halUbruas. This gentleman, 
clothed with a simpie linen vest, went into the marsh, ac- 
compaaied with his game-keeper and a domestic servant. lie 
had c«iu>ed the reeds to be cut into vei^ long strij)^, seven 
or eight feet wide, like alleys in a forest, or trenches in a 
marsh. He kept along these openings, w hile his people were 
beating the marsh ; and when they lighted on some troops of 
halkhrans, they gave him notice. The hdUbruns are not able 
to fly until the I5tli of Au^u^t. 'l^iey tied swimming, and 
the people pursued, killing soine*in their progress : the rest 
were forced to cross the alleys made in the reeds. It was in 
this passage that thp expert fowler hilled them at his ease. 
Those which escaped were made to re-pass, and another dis- 
charge was made, always profitable; the more so, as these 
halltbratts, or young ducks, are excellent eating."— 
of' the Memoir communicated* by AU Hebert, 

J The use of sticks, foij hunting with, is unknown in our 
temperate climates ; here (in Lapland), in the extraordinary 
abundance of game, they use indiflerently .sticks or whips. Ibe 
birds which we tookiib greatest numbers were Ducks and 
divers ; and we admired the dexterity of cur Laplanders in 
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The sunic species of wild Ducks which visit 
us in winter, and inhabit tlie nortliern rca'ions 
of our continent in summer, occurs in the cor- 
responding regions of the iic\c world their 
migrations, and their autumnal and vernal pas- 
sages seem to observe the same older, and to 
be performed in tlic same time'l>: nor need we 

killing them. They fcillowcd them with their sticks, witli- 
out seeming to notice them ; they approached gradually, and 
when, being siifticicntly near, they saw them swimming in 
the communication between two pool?, they threw a stick at 
tltein, which crushed their head against the bottom or the 
stones, with a promptness that our sight could scarcely fol- 
low. If llie Ducks took flight before they were a[)proachcd, 
they brought down several by the stroke of a wliip.' — 
Rrgnard. 

^ ** At Louisiana the wibi Ducks are larger, more delicate, 
and better tasted, than tliose of France, but in other respects 
entirely similar : they arc so uumerous, that we may reckon 
a thousand for one of mirs.'* — DupnUz, “ I received this 
year from Louisiana many birds similar to species of the same 
genus which occur in France and in the various parts of Fu- 
rope, and particularly a cluck e;.xactly like our wild Duck : 
it bud no diflerence in the, })himago, and only seemed to be 
rather larger. The iniialbitauts have themselves perceived 
suck a resemblance between this Duck and that of Europe, 
as to have named it the French Duck."— Dr. Mamuit. 
** Meizanaiihtli, or tMoon Duck, is a sort of Duck like the 
doiaestic one, and variegated with the same colours : it lives 
on the Mexican lake." — Fernandez. ‘‘ The Canadian Ducks 
are like &hnse which we have in JJiaiice."— Arc/rre. 

t “ About the end of April, the Ducks arrive in abund- 
ance Uit PI inLon’s -bay.’* — ///.v/, des Voy. V^in. xiv. p. 0*57. 

*Mn the very short and piercing days rf December, at Hud- 
son's-bay, one kills as many partridges as one chooses. To- 
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wonder tliat birds wliicli prefer the arctic tracts, 
and which possess vigour of wing, shonlil traus« 
port themselves from the boreal parts ol' the one 
continent into the other, lint we suspect that 
the Ducks seen by navigators, and found in 
many of the islands in the South Sea *, are not 
of tlic common kind ^ and we apprehend that 
tliey belong ratlier to some of the species here- 
after to be described, and which are indeed' pe- 
culiar to those climates ; at least we should pre- 
sume that such is the case, till we know more 
particularly the species of these Ducks which 
occur in the southern archipelago. We are cer- 
tain that those which, at St. Domingo, have the 
name of wild Ducks, are different from ours f ; 

wards the end of April, geese, bustards. Ducks, and manjr 
other birds, arrive, and stay about two mouths.” — lade, 

• “ Ducks on the coast of Diemen’s Land, in the 43d de- 
gree of latitude.” — Cook. “Wild Ducks at Cape Froward, 
in Magellan's Strait.” — WaHh. “In the hay of Cape Hol- 
land, in the same Strait.”— r/i/fm, “ In great plenty at Port 
Egm^t.” — Bi/ron. “ At Tanna, r. pool contained iiuiltitudes 
of rails and wild Ducks.” — Cook. “ In crossing a rivulet on 
our way (at Otaheite), we saw some Ducks ; as soon as they 
got to the other side, Mr. Banks fired upon them, and killed 
three at one shot. This incident spread terror among the 
Indians." — Idem. “ We killed (at Famine-bay, in Magellan's 
Strait) a great number of birds of different kinds, and parti- 
cularly geese, Ducks, tea's, &c.” — JVailts. “ TVro great 
fresh water lakes (at Tinian) presented a multitude of Ducks 
and teals, and /nany whistlers," — Anson's Voyage. 

f “What are 'CaK%d tcild Ducks iu St. Domingo differ 
widely from the true wild Duck of Europe, in bulk, in piling' 
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and from some hints with regard to the birds 
of the torrid zone * we are persuaded tliat the 
species of our wild Duck has not penetrated 
there, unless the tame sort lias been intro- 
duced But whatever be the species which 
inhabit these southern regions, they seem not 
subject to those migrations, which, in our clim- 
ates. result from the vicissitude of the seasons^'. 

age/ and in taste : nor h the tea! the same with that of FfU- 
ro|W\" — Chivalicr Des/nyes, ** The wild Ducks of Cayenne 
are the same with those known in Europe by the name of 
Barbary Ducks, or Muscovy Ducks/* — M, Bt/jof/. 

♦ “ There are in this country (on the coast of Guinea) two 
torts of wild Ducks. During the time that 1 was there, I saw 
only two of the first species. . . . They differed not in size or in 
figure from other Ducks, but their colour was of a very beau* 
tiful green, with the bill and legs of a fine red : their colour 
was so rich and fine, tliat, if they had been offered to sale 
alive, I would not have scrupled to have given a hundred 
franks or more. ... It is about four months since I saw one 
of the second kind, which had also been killed by some of 
our people, and which hijd the same figure with the preced- 
ing; its legs and its bill yellpw, and ifs body half gree^lialf 
grey, so that it w^as far fropi being so handsome." — Bosnian. 

+ “ Tame Ducks were not known on the coast of Guinea 
till within these few years/’ --Bosnian. The Dutch were 

conducted to the apartment of the Ducks (in the palace of 
the king of Tubaon, at Java). They found these to be like 
those in Holland, except that th^y were somewhat bigger, 
anil mostly white ; their eggs are twice as large as those of 
our finestlJens." — IJisf. Gin. des Ikiy. tome viii. p. 137. 

I ** At Tonquin, small house.s are built for the Ducks, 
where they lay their eggs. They are shut up#every evening, 
and lei out every morning. . . . The iHii‘f!ber of wild Ducks, 
of water hens, and of teals, is immense. These birds come 
to seek their food here in the inpnths of May^ of June^ and 
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In all countries, men have been solicitous to 
domesticate, to appropriate a species so useful 
as that of our Duck * ; and not only has it be- 
come common, but foreign kinds, originally 
equally wild, have been multiplied, and have 
produced new tame breeds. For example, that 
of the Musc«vy Duck, from the double profit 
of its plumage and its flesli, and from the faci- 
lity of raising it, has grown one of the ‘most 
useful fowls, and one the most diffused in the 
new world. 

To rear Ducks with profit, and form nume- 
rous and prosperous flocks, they require, like the 
geese, a place near water, and where spacious 
open banks and turfy strands afford them room 
to fee<l, rest, and play. Not but Ducks arc 
often seen confined and kept dry within the 
inclosure of a court-yard; but this mode of life 
is not congenial to their nature; they general- 
ly’^ ])ine and degenerate in that state of captivi- 
ty ; their feathers rpmple 'and rot ; tlieir feet 
are burton the gravel; Aheir bill shivers with 
frequent rubbing, all is spoiled and injured, be- 
cause all is constrained ; and Ducks thus raised 
can neither yield so good a down, nor propagate 
so strong a race as those which enjoy a paut of 
their native liberty, and live in their proper ele- 
ment. If the place dt^cs not naturally afford any 

of July, and ft.'en they fly only in pairs but from October t« 
March you will sec ^eat flocks together that cover the ooui^« 
try, which is low and inarshy.” — Dumpier, 

• llcfpn. 
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current or sheet of water, a pond ought to be 
dug, in which the ducks may dabble, swim, 
wash, and dive, exercises absolutely necessary 
to their vigour, and even their health. The an- 
cients, who bestowed more attention than wc 
on the interesting objects of rural economy 
and of a country life — those Romans, who with 
the same hands held the plough * and bore the 
laurels of victory, have on this head, as on many 
others, left us useful instructions. 

Columella 'I* and Varro dwell with compla- 
cency on the subject, and describe at full length 
the disposition of a yard proper for Ducks. It 
contains a pond with a small island ; the water 
branches in rills over the turf; bushes intermix 
their siiade ; and the whole is laid out in so art- 
ful and picturesque a manner, that it might form 
an ornament to the finest country-house 

• ** Gaudebat terra voniere laureate & triumpbali Ara- 
tore — Pliny* t Re* Rustic, lib. viii. 15. 

I ** In the middle a pool is dii^ : . • whose brink slopes 
gently into the water ... in ^he centre rises an islet pliiSited 
with various aquatic shrubbery, which may afford shady re- 
treats for the birds. . • . Around, the wat^r spreads without 
interruption, that the Ducks may freely play iu the w^arm 
sun, and sportively contend in swimming. . . . The banks are 
clothed with herbage. ... In the surrounding walls are cut 
holes for the birds nestling in, and these are screened with, 
bushes of <box and myrtle. . . . Adjgccnt, a continued pipe is 
sunk along the ground, by which tlicir food, mixed with 
water, is every day conveyed to them ; for thi% kind of birds 
require their aliments to be diluted. s . In the month of 
March, straws and sprigs should be strewed in the aviary, 
with which they may build their nests . • . and he who wishes 
to form a ntHotrophiym of birds, may gather the eggs about 
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, The water must not be infested with leeches, 
for these would fix on the feet- of the ducklings; 
and occasion their death. To rid the pool of 
such pernicious inhabitants, tench or other fish 
^re thrown in to fcctl on them *. In all sitiua- 
tions, whether on the banks of a stream or on 
the margin q^stagnant water, l)askcts must be 
placed at intervals wftlf covered tops, and con- 
tainiuc: a commodious apartment that ma^' in- 
vitc these birds to nestle. Tlie female lays every 
two (lays, and has ten, twelve, or fifteen c^gs ; 
she will even produce thirty or forty, if she be 
abundantly fed, and the eggs repeatedly remov- 
ed. She is of an ardent nature, and the male is 
jealous. He usually appropriates two or three 
females, which he leads, protects, and fecun- 
dates. When the drake is unprovided with 
these mistresses, his lust often takes a wrong 
direction f; nor is the duck more reserved in 
admitting the caresses of stjaiigers 

marshes, and set them under copp-iicns ; for the young being 
thus hatched and educated, wijl lose their wild nature . . • 
but having laid on a lattice-work, let the aviary be covered 
with nets, to prevent the tame birds from escaping, or the 
eagles and hawks from annoying them.’’ 

• Tiburtius, in tht* Memoirs of Stockholm. 

+ “ A drake of my court having lost his ducks, took a 
liking to the hens. lie trofi ^cveral, of which I was witness : 
those which he liad trod ^^ould not lay, and it wasMicccssary 
to perform a sort of Caesarean operation to extract the eggs, 
which were se^ to hatch ; but, whether from want of care, or 
from want of fccuoeatioii, they produced nothing." — ilf. Dt 
Qtterhohiin 

I I saw, two years in succession, a Duck pair with a 
sheldrake, and produce hybrids." — il/. Baillon. 
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,Th,e time of iucubatioii is above four weeks * * * § , 
and that time is 'the same if a hen sit on the eggs. 
The hen is no less tender to the ducklings than 
their proper mother : when slie first leads them 
to the brink of water, they fondly recognise 
their element, and obey 'the impulse of nature, 
regardless of the earnest and reiterated calls of 
their n use, who remains 'disconsolate and tor- 
mented on the bank f. 

Ducklings are first fed with the seeds of mil- 
let or panie, and a little barley may soon be 
added Their natural voracity displays itself 
almost at their birth ; young or old they arc 
never sated ; they swallow whatever they meet 
with §, whatever is ofiei’ed ; they crop grass, 
gather seeds, gobble insects, and catcli small 
fish, their body plunged perpendicularly, and 

* It afipears that tlie Chinese hatch Duck eggs, iike those 
of hens, by means of artiiicial heat, according to the follow- 
ing notice of Francis Camel : Anas Domestica ytic Luzonien^ 
sibuSy cujus Ota Sime culorcJoteiU et^exdudunt*'- - PhiL Trans^ 
No. 285. 

. t Super omnia est adnfiratio anatuni ovis subditis galli- 
use, atquc exclusis ; priiuo non plane agnoseentis feetum, 
mox incertos incubitus soiiicite coiivocautls ; -postremo la- 
menta circa stagiium, luergentibus sc pullis, nature duce.'' — 
lib. 3k. 65. 

I ** Gratissima csca terrestris legummis, panicum & mi-, 
lium, nec^on ^ hordeum : sed uly copia est, etiam glans ac 
vinacea praebeaiitur. Aquatalibus etiam cibis, si sit i^cultas, 
datur eammanis, & rivalis alecula, vel si qu^ sunt incre- 
menti parvi fluvioruni animalia/' — Colum dla, Dt Re Rustier, 
lib. vih. 15. 

§ AldroVandus. 
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only their tail out of tfie water : they support 
themselves in this forced attitude more than 
half a minute, by continually striking with 
their feet. 

They acquire in six months their full size, 
and all their colours. Tlie drake is distin- 
guished by a squall curl of feathers that rises on 
tlie rump*: his head, too, is glossed with a rich 
emerald-green, and his wing decorated wi$h a 
brilliant spangle. On the middle of the neck 
there is a white half-collar ; the fine purple- 
brown of the breast, and the colours on other 
parts of the body, are disposed in pleasing gra- 
dations, and upon the whole form a beautiful 
plumage. 

Yet we must observe, that these choice co- 
lours never show all their vivacity but in the 
males of the wild kind : they are always duller 
and more indistinct in the tame Ducks, as the 
shape is also heavier and less elegant ; so that 
an eye a little accustomed inay distinguish be- 
tween them. In that kind of fowling where 
tame Ducks search the wild ones, and bring 
them within aim of the fowler, it is customary 
to pay the ducker a price agreed on for each 
tame Duck killed b^ mistake. But the expe- 
nienced- fowler seldom errs, though the tame 
Ducks are chosen ofiHihe same colour \«th the 
wild ones ; for not only are the tints more vivid 
in these, but t^ir feathers are smoother and 


Aldrovaudus and Belon. 
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c\osev, tWvT \\eck4evi^e!»vto \\eaA 
lin€ciin€nts niore delicately tracwl^ snd 3,11 tlisir 
motions display the ease, atreugtb, 3ad dignity, 
which freedom inspires. “ When I viewed this 
picture from my sentry-box,” says M. Hebert 
ingeniously, “ I fancied a skilful painter had 
delineated the wild Ducks, while the tame 
Ducks seemed tlie production of his scholars.” 
Theyouug ones iutched in the house from wild 
Ducks’ eggs, before they discover their fine co- 
lours, are alreatly distinguished by their stature 
and their elegance of form. Nay, the difference 
is much more perceptible when the wild Duck 
is brought to our table: its stomach is always 
rounded, whilst it forms a sensible angle in the 
tame Duck, which last is surcharged with fat, 
while the flesh of the former is delicate and 
juicy. Purveyors know them easily by the 
legs, of which the scales arc finer, equal, and 
glossy ; by the membranes, which arc thinner ; 
by the nails, which aic sharper and more shin- 
ing ; and by the thigh§, Avhich are more slender 
than in the tame Duck. 

The male, in all the water-fowl with a broad 
bill and palmated feet, is always larger tiianthe 
female*; contrary to what obtains among the 
birds of prey. In the Ducks' an*d teals also, the . 
males arc robed with the riehest colours, while 
the females are only of an uniform brown or 
gtey .f; and this difference, whigh is’very con- 

* Belon had before made this observatioD. 

t £<(wQrcis makes tliis abserratiou. 

VOL. X. 
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stant in tlic w lid kinds? remains impressed oa 
the tame breeds, as far at least as the variations 
and alterations of eohtur, occasioned by cross- 
ing the wild .ami the tame, have permitted*. 

• It has been remarked, that in flocks of wild Ducks, 
there arc some dWereiit from the rest, and which resemble 
the tame ones in the sliape /'d* their body and ihe eoloiursof 
their plumage. This bastard l>ree<l proceeds from those which 
the inliabituiits near marshes raise every year in great num- 
bers, and of which they always leave a certain proportion on 
the marshes. Their method of rearing them is equally simple 
and curious. 

The females,*' says M. Baillon, “ are set to hatch in tlie 
houses ; every place agrees with them, for they are much at- 
tached to their eggs. They are allowed twenty-live a-piece. 
Some eggs are also hatched by turkeys and liens, and the 
young immediately distributed to the Ducks. 

** On the morning after the birth each inliabitaiit marks 
his own. One cuts (lie first nail of the right foot, another 
the second, anoiher bores a hole in such a part of the skin 
of the foot, &c. Every person retains his mark ; — it is per- 
petuated in his family, and known by the whole village. 

*• As soon a.s the iluckliiigs are*^iiiarked, they are carried 
with thf ir mothers to the niarslu There (hey rear theniseh'Cs, 
and witliout trouble. It is only* rieccs.'>ary to drive away the 
ravenous birds, particularly the buzzards, which destroy 
many. There are persons who thus put seven or eight hund- 
red in the water every year. 

** At the end ot May, and lafer, the inhabitants assemble 
^to take them again, •witfl nets : each knows his own. Poul- 
terers come from a (lisla^jre to buy them. A certain nunibi^r 
are always preserved in the marsh, both to serve in winter as a 
oall to the wild ones, and to multiply the species in the spring 
'^Itowiiig. Each Imbituates th<?m td return to his 

' They are attracted by throwing barley to tbem^^uf 

fond. 
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111 fact, like all the otlier tame birds, the 
Oucksh ave undergoiie the effects of domestica- 
tion. 'file colours of tlicir plumage liavc been 
diluted, and sometimes even entirely e/faced 
or chai^gcd. Some are more or less white, 
brown, black, or mixed ,* others have assumed 
ornamciits ioreign to the species; such as the 
crested breed ; another, "‘still ir.orc deformed by 

“ \laiiy of these desert daring the rains of October and 
Novenibei , and mix with the wild ones which arrive at rtiis 
season ; they ))air, and this union produces the bastards, 
which are distinguishable both by their form aud by their 
plumage. . • • 

These bastards have usually their bill longer, their 
head and neck thicker, than the wild ones, but slenderer than 
the tame ; they arc usually^ stouter, as it happens when 
breeds are crossed. . • . 

1 have freipientiy seen Duc ks perfectly white pass with 
flocks of wild ones ; these are probably the deserters. ... It 
is not however impossible but this bird may assume the 
white colour iu the north; yet I doubt this, because it is 
migratory : it n^ght turn white during the wiuter, if it re- 
main always, or for a gretit length of time . . . but it departs 
every year at the begiiiiiitig*of aiftuinn, and advancing into 
the temperate regions, in* proportion as the cold is felt, it 
Hies from the cause which whitens otlier birds: the more 
Mvere the winter, the more numerous arc their migrations. 
We saw white Ducks in 1705 and 1775, but they were only 
as one among a thousand. 

** It is possible that this colour *inuy be the eifect of de* 
generation, as iu other animals ; for I have seen several white 
Ducks that were impotent : the white females, more com- 
mon than the males, ai^e commonly smaller, weaker, and 
sometimes less prolific than the rest. I have ftad two barren 
Dacha in my court-yard, which were extremely white, and 
their eyes red.'* 
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domestication, has its bill twisted and bent^r 
tn some, the constitution is altered, and be* 
ttays all the marks 'of degeneracy ; they ar^ 
fbehle, inciblent, inclined to excessive iht, and 
the young delicate and difficult to raise. Frischi 
who makes this observation, says also, that tht 
white Ducks afc constantly smaller and weaker 
than the other sorts. *He adds, that when thft 
breed is crossed between individuals of^dif- 
fe«eut colours, the young generally resemble 
the father in the tints of the head, back, and 
tail; which happens also in the mixture of a 
foreign drake with the common Duck. With 
respect to Belon’s opinion, that the wild kind 
contains a greater and a smaller breed, I can 
find no proof of it ; and most probably he was 
led into that notion by the comparison of indi- 
viduals of different ages. 

Not but the wild kind exhibits some va- 
rieties, merely accidental, or derived perhaps 
from their intercourse on* the pools with the 
tame sort. In fact, 'Frisch observes, that both 
intermingle and pair ; hi. Hebert remarks, that 
he often found in the same flock of .pucks 
reared near great pools some young which, re- 
^nible the wild, have a savage, independent 
ihrstinct, and fly away in the autumn f. But 

♦ Anas Adunci. — I%n, 4' OmfL 

Anas Hostro lncurvo«*r-Bms. 

Tbc ifookbjfied Duck.— ^ill. tf AW. 
t In the last place, I remarked two of tlds tiirt 
i^t-yard, fed witit others of the same ag^ t t te4d' tj^a. 
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the wild drake here operates with the 
tame duck, the tame drake may operate with, 
the wild duck, supposing that sometimes, 
yields to his solicitation : and hence might re-, 
eult those ditFerences in bulk^ and in colours f, 
which has been noticed between some of the 
wild kind;!:. 

All of them, wild as well as tame, arc sui)ject 
to an almost sudden moulting, in which tlieir 
great feathers drop in a few days, aiul often in 
a single night § : indeed all birds with flat bills 
and palmated feet seem subject to a cfuick shed* 
ding of their plumage ||. This happens to the 

semuts, and gave orders that they should rlij) the nings; 
they neglected to do this, and on a fine day they disappear* 
ed, after residing two months in this little court, where they 
snmted nothing, an# where they could sec neither the fields 
nor the horizon .” — Sequel of the notes commumcated bu il. 
BmUtm, 

* Salerae and Kay. ^ 

f The ivild black Duck in Friseji.— We ourselves saw, on 
the pool of Armainvilliers, of which all the Ducks have the 
lively of the wild ones, two varieties, the one railed red, 
whose fiuihs are of a fine brown-grey ; the other was a male, 
'which had not the collar, but instead of il all the lower parf 
^the neck, and the crescent oii the bieust, of a fine grey. 

}, hi. Saleme speaks of a wild Duck cniirciy winte, killefik 
in Sologne; but the bulk which he attributes to it makes it 
doubtful Whether it really was a Paick. " It was white,” he 
oaya, " and as white as snow, but wbat was most striking, 
it was as hnge as a middle-sized goose.” 

, 4 itcttmrdiog to M, Baillon. 

.H l.kaye often observed with astonishment, sheldrakes, 
brents, tad whistlers, rid themselves in two or Uiree days, or 
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males after pairing, and to the females after 
hatching; it appears to be occasione<l by the 
waste of strength in the amours, an<l in tl\B 
laying and incubation. “ I liave often observ- 
ed at the time of moulting,” says M. IBaillon, 
tlmt they were restleas for sonie dftys ppgvipus, 
and seemed fo be tormented with -great iji^- 
ings. They concealed themselves, to cast their 
feathers. Next day and the following Wes 
tlfcse birds were dispirited and bashfi|l they 
seemed conscious of their feebleness, dared ixot 
to spread 'their wings, and w'hen pursued they 
seemed to have forgotten the use of tliem. This 
time of dejection lasted thirty days for the 
Ducks, and forty for the bernacles and geese. 
Their cheeifuluess was restored with their fea- 
thers, and then they bathed* much, and began 
to flutter. More than once I 18bt them for not 
having noticed the time when they essayed to 
fly; they disappeared during the night: I 

even in a single night, of all tHo; feathers of their wings.”~ 
Sequel of the notes communicated bif M. Baillonl ** In sfim« 
mer season, the Indian or Muscovy Ducks lose entirely all 
their feathers ; they are obliged to remain in the water '4ind 
among the mangroves, where they run a Visk' of 
voured by serpetnsy alligators, <]uachi3; add otBet i^vietious 
"animals. The Indians go to hunt them at this In the 
places where they know ftiat tlicy ate numerous; (hey return 
with their canoes loaded with these Ducks ; 1 found five or 
‘ six in a creek which had no feathers hi'theiir fkilled 

one/ the rest escaped among the sent 

from Ca^enno, by M. De lu Borde^ kitted in that 

colony. ‘ * 
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Ivcard them attempting the moment before; but 
1 avoided appearing, because they would all 
iiave taken flight.*’ 

The interior organization of the Ducks and 
geese e.xliibits some peculiarities. I'he trachea 
•nrietiiti before it divides to enter the lungs, di- 
lates into a; sort of bony, and caftiluginous. ves- 
sel^ which is properly a second placed 
below ‘the trachea* y and which serves perhaps 
3ts an air-magazine while the bird dives f, dnd 
gives undoubtedly to its voice tliat loud and 
raucous resonance which characterises its cry. 

’ The ancients had a particular word to denote 
the voice of Ducks J ; and the silent, reserved 
Pythagoras advised that they should be kept re- 
mote from the habitation of his sage, who was 
to be absorbed ift meilitation §. But every man, 
whether phildllopher or not, who is fond of the 
country, must be pleased with what constitutes 
its greatest charm, that is, the motion, life, 
and noise of natvire, the.singing of birtls, the 
cries of fowls, varietl by the frequent anti loud 
kankaA of Ducks; it chears and animates the 
rural abode; it is the clarion and trumpet 
among. the flutes and hautbois; it is the music 
of the rustic regiment. 

And it is the females, as in a welbknown 

s ..*> Uist.ide I’A^d. tom. ii., p..48. — Mem. }700, p. 490. 

. . t ^<1 Atdrovandus. 

, Pbilomel. 

i wsner. 
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species, that ate the most no»y an4 iqoat 
loquacious : their voice is higher, Strougef^ 
more susccptil)le of inflexions, than that qf th| 
male, mIi'icIi is monotonous and always hoarse. 
It has been remarked, that the female does not 
scrape t\.e ground like the hen, yet scrapes m 
shiiUow Mutei-to Uiy^baw the roots, or ills- 
entanf^lc hmccts or siiell-tish, 

Both sexe-i have two long ca'ca. The iftale 
organ of generation is twisted into a spiral 
form *. 

The bill of the Duck, like that of the swan, 
and of the several kinds of geese, is broad, 
thick, indented at the edges, clothed witliin 
with a sort of fleshy palate, filled with a thick 
tongue, and terminated at its point by a horny 
nail, of a harder substance than the rest of the 
bill. The tail in all these birds is very short, 
the legs placed much back, and almost con- 
cealed in the abdomen. From this position of 
the legs, proceeds thq difficulty of walking and 
of keeping their equilibrium on land, which oc- 
casions awkward motions, a tottering step, a 
heavy air which j)asses for stupidity ; whereas 
the facility of tlicir evolutions in the W'ater 
evinces the force, the delicacy, and 
subtlety of their instinct I. 

• In certain moments it is pretty lon^ apd pcndnloul, 
wiiicli has led ebuntry people to think that the bird, having 
swallowed an adder, this hangs out at the anHS."— ’See'JKriscA. 

- f “ We had a very tame ferret, which, for its gentleness. 
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iof the Duck is said to be heating 
Hnd df difficult digestion*; yet it is much use^ 
and the flesh of the wild duck is flner and bet- 
ter tasted than that of the tame. The ancients 
knew this as well as we do, for Apicius gives 
no less than tour different ways of seasoning it. 
Our modem Apiciuses Jiavc not degenerated, 

was^ caressed by all cur Judies : it wks most of its time on 
tlieir knees. One day when we were in the sulonn, a seryant 
entered, holding in his hand a tame Duck, which he let 
loose on the floor; the ferret ifimiediatcly darted after the 
Duck, which no sooner perceived it, than he squatted his 
whole length ; the ferret fell upon him, and sought to bite 
bis neck and head ; in an instant the Duck stretched out bis 
body, and feigned death ; the ferret then smelled the bird 
from the head to the feet, and perceiving no signs of life, it 
left the body, and returned to us : the Duck now seeing his 
enemy retire, rose geiftly on his toes, seeking to get upon his 
feet ; but die fj^rret, surprised at this resurrection, ran and 
threw him down, and did the same a third time. Several 
days in succession wc amused ourselves by repeating this 
little spectacle : 1 canmtt sudicicntly cxjiress the sort of ia« 
telligence perceived in the*condiArt of the Duck ; scarcely 
had he extended his head^ffod his neck on the floor, and had 
got rid of tb^ ferret, than he began to trail his head in such 
manner as to be able to examine tiie proceedings of his 
enemy; then he raised his head gently snul repeatedly, look, 
to his feet and fled swiftly; the ferret rclnvuerf to the charge, 
and the Duck played again the *amc trick/' — Extract aj a 
letter written Jrom Coulo?niers, bu liar Lr to M. lltbirt. * 

* ** Comedi de ips&& calefocif me : dedi calefacto, in* 
culuit aniplius; ds rursus refngerato, calelecit dcnuo/’>~* 
Seraph^ apttd Aldrov. ** Caro multi alimenti*; auget sperma 
Ss libldinem excitat.” — lEillught/. Oleine, after saying 
it$ flesh is little esteemed at our tables,"' says, two lines 
after, its flesh is accounted better than thtit tlic goose/* 
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'^nd a pie of Amiens Ducks is a dish familiar to 
*hll the gluttons of the kingdom. 

The fat of the Duck is used in topical reme- 
dies ; and its blood is said to counteract poison, 
even that of the \ iper * : this blood was the 
basis of the famous antidote of Mithridatcs 
It was indeed believed. that the Ducks in PonJ 
lus feeding on all the poisonous plants winch 
that country, produces, their blood must have 
the \irtuc of countervailing the dismal effects 
of venom. AVe shall observe by the way, that 
the denomination Anas Ponticus of the an- 
cients lefcis to no particular species, as some 
naturalists have supposed, but the common 
species of wild Duck which frequented the 
borders of the Poutus Euxinus, as well as 
other shores. 

Naturalists liave endeavoured to introduce 
order, and establish some general and particu- 
lar divisions in the great ^family of Ducks. 
Willughby distributes th/‘ir rauncrous species 
into the marina’, or those t\ hich inhabit the sea, 
and the Jhiviatiles \., or those which frequent 
the livers and fresh Avaters. liut as most of 
these species list by turns both on salt and 

• * Gdlcn. + Belon. 

I “ Diitkb arp cither mahne oj JhccmiiU . . . the mf/me have 
their bills broader, especially the upper mandible, and more 
turned up ; th« tail somewhat long, not sharp, the hiud'-toc 
broad, or enlarged ^tlh a membrane : in the fluvifitik, the 
t. bill ib sharper and narrower ; the tail sharp, the bind toe 
small/* — IFillughby. 
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fresh water, and pass indifferently from the 
one to the other, the division of this author b 
inexact, and becomes defective in the applica> 
tiou; nor are the characters which he gives 
sufficiently constant. We shall therefore ar- 
range them according to the ardor of their 
bulk, dividing them lir^t into ’the Ducks and 
Teak; the former comprehending all the spe- 
cies of Ducks which equal or surpass the com- 
mon sort, the latter including all the sihall 
species, whose bulk exceeds not that of the 
ordinary teal*. 

* The quantities of Ducks of various kinds that arc 
caught in tiie fens of Lincolnshire are prodigious : above 
thirty thousand have been eauglit in one season in only ten 
decoys. The time for taking them is restricted by act of 
parliament to the space between the end of Octohor and the 
beginning of February. 

Inhabits the iiorilicrn parts of North .\mericu : is fre- 
quent in Greenland, and coiiliiiucs there the whole year. 
Arrives in Iludson’s-lyiiy in May: retires in October, Is 
common in all latitudes oi the Uussiaii empire ; and wa.s ob^ 
served by Steller in the ^‘Itleutian isLiuds. In Swciien, retires 
in winter to the shores of Sclionen ; but in severe sea.'^o ns 
passes over to Denmark and Germany, possii)ly to England ; 
for this island can hdrdl> ^^upply tlie va t uintery flocks." — 
Pauf, ytrctic ZovL ii. p. 00*3. W. 
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This duck is so called, because it exhales la 
pretty strong odour of musk :J:. It is much 
larger than our common duck, and is evetl 
the biggest of all the ducks known § : itj» is 


* CHARACTLli SPFCinCUS. 

Anas Moschaia. A. facie ntida papillosa. — Lath. 
Ora.ii p 846. No. 37. 

' ' . Cmel. Syst. i. p. 513. — Phil. Trantg 

Ivii. p 348.-^^W«. vi. p. 813. 3. 

-< — SnvmTKts BR.\sihiEfiSis.—llan Syu. p. X48. }. 

2 -150. p. mi., la 75. , 

— ■ iNMCA 6ESNFftI.-“/rf«./P.'S8(>. 

— LYBICA.-~)rt//. p. 294. 

Le Canard 'Hvsnvh'.—Buf. PI. £»/. 908 .— p» 
.%ttit. ixi. p. 388. p}. 232. f. 1. ^ ' 

Muscovt Duck, Cairo, Guinea, 

{ Attgl. ) p. 381. 382. — Alh. iii. t. 

, p. 476. 31. 



habitat 


iH Ameiica RHstrali, 
fta Gerraaa, 

^ Ragt “ Pn(,k w pecAliAr i 

l^uikiAtw): it mwii 1>otn IkW of its he.i<i 
lirt^ter red than those of the Turkey; tin 
young ones is veiry tlclieate and sielMasted, but that ot tbo 
old ones smells of miisk ; alc'ds ^dme ils those of Eh' 


rope." — Duptatz. 

§ Ray- 
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two feet long from the point of the bill to the 
end of the tail. All Its plumage is of a brown^ 
black, glossed with green on the back, and 
intersected by a broad white spot on the coverts 
of the wing. But in the females, according to 
Aldrovandus, the fore-side of the neck is mix- 
ed with some white feathers. \’^iilughby says, 
that lie saw one entirely* white ; yet, as Beloii 
has Remarked, the fact is, that sometimes the 
male, as well as the female, is entirely white, 
.ormore or less variegated with white: and this 
change of the colours into white is pretty fre- 
quent in the tlomesticated breeds. The cha- 
racter, however, that distinguishes the Musk 
Puck is a broad piece of naked skin, red, and 
sprinkled with papilla, which covers the 
(hceks, extends behind the eyes, and swells on 
the root of the bill into a red caruncle, which 
Delon compares to a cherry. Ou the back of 
the head of the male hangs a bunch of feathers 
shaped like a cres^; this is wanting in the fe- 
male*, which is also rather smaller, and has 
not the tubercle on •the bill. Both have short 
thighs and thick legs, the nails large, and that 
of the inner toe hooked; the upper mandible 
is marked on the edges with a deep indenting, 
and terminates in a sharp eurved nail. 

This large duck has a hollow voice, so low 
thatitcan scarcely be heard, except when angry, 
Scaliger was mistaken in asserting that it is 


♦ AldrovanJus. 
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mute. It walks slowly ami heavily; yet in 
Uje wild statc*it perches on trees*. Its flesh 
is-jg^od, and even muolMstecmed in <4nierjca, 
where great iuiml)ers are raised; which 
given occasiou to its appellation in France, the 
Indian Duck. Yet we are uncertain from what 
country tlii^ J)ird was introduced among us, 
since it is not a native of the north f, and the 
nanie^of Muscovy Duck is erroneous. We kpow 
only that they first appeared in France in the 
time of iieloii, who termed them Guinea Ducks; 
and at that jieiiod, Aldrovandus says, they 
were brought I’rom Cairo into Europe : and we 
may learn from JMircgravc, that the sjiccies 
occurs in its wild state in Brazil ; for this large 
duck is evidently the same with his wild duck 
of the bulk of a goose j:, and also the same with 
t)L\e ypeca guNcii o\’ Piso. \Vith respect to the 
ipecati-apoa of these two authors, we cannot 
doubt, from the bare inspi'ctioii of the figures, 
that it is a difl'ercut speejes, which Brissou 
ought not to have crtnfouoded w'ith this. 

According to Piso, thiV large duck fattens 
equally well, whether confined to our farm- 
yards, or permitted to enjoy freedom on the 
rivers. It is also recommended by its great fer- 

■ * Marcgravc. t Linnaeus. 

I “ It is entirely blacH, except the beghming of the 
wings, which is white ; the blaSk has however a green cast : 
in the bead is L crest consisting of black featben, and above 
the origin of the upfler mandible is a wrinkled fleshy btttnp. 
There is a red skin also round the tyvir^—Mweegmee. 
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tility ; the female lays many eggs, and can 
hatch- at almost every' timje of tlie year • ; the 
male i#^vfery' ardent amours, and 

paisses 'the rest of his kind by the size of' his 
genital organ All females suit his appetite, 
nor does he despise those of inferior species. 
He pairs with the common duck,'^and the pro- 
geny of this union ar^ said to be unprolific, 
pe.haps from jnejutlice We have also been 
told of the copulation of the Musk drake wjth 
the goose §: but that intercourse is probably 
very rare, while the former is comuion in the 
French colonie^ of Cayenne and St. Domingo )|; 
where these large ducks live and propagate 
like the others in tJie state of domestication. 
Their eggs arr; rjuite round ; 'those of the young 
females arc greenish, but in the succeeding 
hatches they assume a paler colour^. The 

• Belon. t Idem. I Tihnn. 

§ M, (Ic Tilly, an iiihabifant of the district of Nippes, a 
very good observer, ainj of utiiiiipeachcd credit, assures me, 
lliut he saw at M. (iiraiijt’s, m4io \iw os ’ dt ActU-dv6~;s(a'a/u‘S, 
birds which jirocecdod ,lVoin this copulation, and which 
])artook of both species ; but he could not tell me whether 
lliese hybrids })ropa,uated upon one another, or upon the 
geese or ducks.” — ^ofe sent from St, Domingo, M, Ltfvbvtn 
Dcsbtij/cs. 

II “ Al St. Domingo, tht'rc ar,c dpeks whose plumage is 
entirely white, except the head, which is of a vtuy tine it?d. 
The Spaniards have carried thiflier Musk Ducks, which is 
the only kind they rear, both on account of their bulk, and 
of the beauty of their plumage : they have .levoral layings in 
..fhe year ;; and it is remarked, that ducklings bred be. 
tween them and tlie female ducks of the island never pro* 
pagate .'' — Oviedo and Vharlccoix. 

T WiJlughby. 
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oilour of nuisk \\ Inch these birds difluse pro- 
|Ceedfjj pccoidiiig to Barrcrc, from a yellowish 
liquor secreted by the glands of the rump. 

In the wild state, as they are found in the 
,^vertIowed savannas of Guiana, they nestle on 
\ the trunks o^ rotten trees ; and after the young 
^re hatched, the mother takes them one after 
another by the bill, and throws them into the 
ivater*f. It appears that the alligators «{ie- 
atrpy many of them ; for seldom do the families 
of ducklings contain five or six, though the 
eggs are much more numerous. They feed iu 
the savannas upon the seeds of a sort of grass 
called wild rice; they fly in the morning to 
these immense overflowetl meadows, and return 
in the evening to the sea. They pass the 
hottest hours of the day perched on branching 
trees. They arc shy and mistrnstfuj^.* can 
searcely be approached, and are as difScult to 
shoot as most of the other water-fowl "I;. 

i 

* This fact lias been coniirijicd to me by the savages, 
who liavc it in their power to vev^y sudi observations.**^ 

M, De !a Bor(&, ^ 

i ** Tiie feiiiuh* begins to liigi^. the miJdQ 
and continues drc^iph’f 
bus twelve or fifteetti tiHS she 

work at her nest a 

days the brood Vk hatchl?^*^ 'Dili^lay two or ^ 

\oar ill Guiana, and moult in September im<l Ootol^* 
They aie then so bare of feathers diat they cannot' fly^ jlll!}^ 
suifer tliemselvesr to be taken by the natives.*— W. 

I r xtract from tiie journal of an expedilibn performed 
by AI. De la Bordc, into tlic iiitciior parts of Guiana*”— » 
Journal de Vltjfsigucp du metis deJuin^ 1773* 
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A CLEAK, whistling voice, which may be 
compared to the shrill notes of 2 ^ fife, dis- 
tinguishes this duck from all the'I'est, whose 
voice is hoarse and almost croaking As it 
whisdes on wing, and very frequently, it is 
often lieard and discovered at a great distance; 

* CHARACTEtt SPECl FICUS. 

Anas PfiNELOPB. A. cauda acutiuscula, crisso Qigro, 
capite brunneo» fronte alba, dorso ciuereo uudulato. — 
Lath* Ind. Om* ii. p. 860. No. 71* 

— . GmeL St/ut. i. p. 6 * 27 . — Rati Syn. 
p. 146. A. ^.—IViU. p. 288. t. 72, 

FlSTULAKiS.*— £r«f. vi.p. 301. 21. t. 35. f. 2. 

Lb Canard Sipplbur. — Buff. PL Enl* 825. — Buff. par 
Sonn, 1x1. p. 385. pi. 232. f. 2. 

WiGEON, Whbwer, Whim. — Br. ZooL ii. No. 286. — 
Ant. Zuol. ii. p, 57^ K.-^lPilL{AngL) p. 375. 1. 72. — Alb* 
ii. t. 00. — Lath. Syn. >i. p. 5{8. G'dr-Bew. Buds, ii. p. 352. 

« 

HABITAT 

ia Europse, Asiac, et Africae maritimis ; byeiae in Anglia. — 
20 pollices looga. W. 

‘ t i. e. The iVhiutlmg Dackf Viageompnd^GwgcontJ^^bih cor- 
rupted from the Boglbli ff^igeonj* In Cenuan, PjVffe-Enhfp 
or Fifing Dock.— Pentfops of tb€ Greeks seems to have 
heeii a kind of duck ; but we cauuot decide whether it was n 
Wigeon or a pochard, 

I Saleme and Daiupier mistook this voictPfoMic rustling 
of their wings. 

VOL. X, 
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It flies usually in the evening, or even the 
night. It has a sprightlier air than the other 
ducks; it is very uimble, and perpetually in 
motion. It is smaller than the common duck, 
and nearly equal to the shoveler. The bill, is 
very shorty, not larger than that of the golden 
eye ; it is b^tie, and its tip is black : the plum- 
age on the top of the head and neck is of a fine 
rufous ; the crown of the head is whitish^ the 
buck is fringed and wreathed delicately with 
little blackish lines in zig-zags on a white 
ground ; the first coverts form on the wing a 
large white spot, and the following a little 
spangle of bronze-green ; the under surface of 
the body is white, hut both sides of the breast 
and the shoulders arc of a fine purple-rufous : 
according to Al. Baillon, the females are some- 
what smaller than the males, and continue 
always grty *, and do not, like the females of 
the shovclers, assume, as they grow old, the 
colours of the males. This observer, equally 
accurate and attentive, and at the same time 
very judicious, has commv.nicatcd to us more 
facts relating to the water-fowls than are to be 
found in all the prolesscd naturalists : he has 
discovered, from a scries of observations, that 
.the Wigeon, the pintail, the gadwall, and the 

shoveler, are hatched grey, and retain that co- 

* 

The is clouded with cinereous, except the 

breast and the belly, which arc white ; it lias no spot oxi the 
wiags/' — Fatmct Sucoica^ 
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lonr till the month of February; so that, at 
first, (he males cannot be distinguished from the 
females, but in the beginning of IVlarch their 
feathers colour, and Nature bestows on them 
the powers and ornaments suited to ti e season 
of love ; she afterwards disrobes tjieirn of their 
apparel about the end of July : the males retain 
little or nothing of their handsome colours ; 
grey and dark feathers succeed to those with 
which they were decorated ; their voice die% 
away and is lost like that of the females, and 
half the year all seem condemned to silence and 
insensibility. 

It is in this dismal state tliat these birds com- 
mence, in the month of November, their dis- 
tant voyage, and many are caught in this first 
passage. It is then scarcely possible to distin- 
guish the old from the young, especially those 
of the pintails ; the grey garb being more com- 
plete in that species than in others. 

When all these bird.s retum into the north, 
about the end of Februdry or the beginning of 
March, they are decorated with their finest co- 
lours, and are incessantly heard to whistle or 
scream. The adults now pair, and none remain 
in our marshes but a few shavel^rs, w’hich can 
be observed to lay and hatch. 

The Wigeons fly and swim alway.’. in bodies*. 
Every winter a few companies pass iq most of 
our provinces, even those the sutMt distant 


* Schwenckfeld and Klein. 
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from the sea, such as Lorraine* and Brief; but 
tliey pass in much greatei’ numbers on our 
coasts, particularly those of Picardy. 

“The north and north-east winds, *’ says M. 
Bailioii, “ bring to us Wigeons in great flocks. 
They spread on our marshes, where one part 
of them sprads the winter, another advance 
farther south. 

“ These birds fly very well during the nfgrit, 
unless it is quite dark. They seek the same 
pasture as the wild ducks, and like these feed 
on the seeds of rushes and other herbs, insects, 
snails, frogs, and worms. The more violent 
the wind, the greater the number of these 
ducks that are seen roving. They keep at a 
good distance from the sea and the mouths of 
rivers, notwithstanding the rigour of the wea- 
tber, and they are very patient of cold. 

“ They retire regularly about the end of 
March with the south wdnds; none remain 
here ; I think they,advancte to the north, hav- 
ing never seen their eggs or nests. 1 may ob- 
serve, howev§r, that these birds are hatched 
grey, and that prior to the moulting there is no 
difference, w'ith respect to plumage, between 

• Observations of M,»Lottinger. 

t Though I never killed, nor even knew this sort of 
duck in Brie, I am assuf^d that it appears there at two pas- 
sages : having seen it very near on the pool in the orangery 
of the Palais^Royal at Paris, 1 recollected to have seen on 
our lakes, t^ugti at a distance, ducks withered beads, and 
white faces, which were undoubtedly the same.*’ — 
tton of Heberts 
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the males and the females : for often on their 
first arrival I found young ones almost grey, 
and only half covered with the feathers cha- 
racteristic of their sex. 

“ The Wigeon,” adds M. Baillon, “ is easily 
reconciled to domestication ; it ^ fiats readily 
bread, and barley, and fjittens when so fed ; it 
reouires much water, in which it incessantly 
frolics by night, as by day. I have had them 
several times in my yard, and was' always de- 
lighted with their sprightliness.” 

The species of the Wigeon or Whistling Duck 
occurs in America as well as in Europe. We 
have received several specimens from' Louisiana 
under the name of jensen duck and grey duck *, 
They seem to be the same with the vingeons or 
gingeons in the French settlements at St. Do- 
mingo and Cayenne. Tiiey are found in all the 

♦ " I have received from Louisiana a duck which the 
French settled in that country r;all the grey duck ; it cor- 
responds to the European ckick which M. Brissoti denomin- 
ates the IVhisUcr Duck, Between the grey duck of Louisiana 
and the Whistler Duck of Europe, there arc some slight dif- 
ferences ; yet ijot sufficient to discriminate their species : 
the grey duck is rather larger ; it has along the neck on each 
side a j^reenisli stripe wanting in tlie Whistling Duck of Eu- 
rope : the plumage is the sauie iu both, except a few strokes 
OF shades which may vary in diffirent individuals; but the 
form of the bill, its colour, the coloOr of the legs, the shape 
of the tail, which is point^^ the whole habi^ of body, and 
much the greatest part of the plumage similar in the 
grey duck of Louisiana, and in the Whistling Duck of Europe, 

I believe, therefoi^, that I may very safely refer them to ibt 
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intermediate latitudes*: and they have the 
same natural habits f, unless in so far as they 
are affected by climate ; yet we dare not pro- 
nounce whether the Whistling Duck and the 
vingeon be the same species. Our doubts with 
respect to i;his and other subjects would have 
been cleared'bp, had not the war, among other 
losses which it has occasioned to natural his- 
tory, deprived us of a series of coloured draw- 
ings of St. Domingo birds, made on that island 
with the utmost care by the Chevalier Deshayes, 
correspondent of the king’s cabinet. Fortun- 
ately a duplicate of the papers of that observer, 
as ingenious as he is laborious, have come into 
my hands ; and we cannot do better than give 
an extract, but without venturing to decide 
whether this bird is precisely the Whistling 
Duck. 

“ The gingeon, which at Martinico is termed 
the •cingem” says the Clievalier Deshayes, “ is 
a particular kind of duck^ which is not dis- 
posed to make distant voyages like the wild 


same species .” — Extract of the notes communicated by Dr. 
Mauduit. 

* "The Whistler Ducks are not quite so large as our com- 
mon ducks : but they differ not from these in their ftlour or 
their figure : when they ^fly they make a sort of whistling 
with their wings, which is tolerably pleasant ; they perch on 
trees."— Dam/u'er. 

i We must ^''j;pt that which Father Dutertre ascribes to 
the Wigpoii of the Antilles, viz. that they leave the rivers and 
pools at night, and come to dig up the yams iq the gardens. 
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duck, but usually limits its excursions to the 
passing from one pool or marsh to another, or to 
make depredations of some field of rice near their 
haunts. It sometimes perches on trees ; but, 
as far as I could observe, this happened only 
in the rainy season, when its ordinary retreat 
during the day was so deluged that no aquatic 
plant appeared to conceal or shelter it ; or when 
the extreme heat obliged it to seek the cool 
shade amidst the thick foliage. 

“ One might be tempted to take the vingeon 
for a nocturnal bird, for it is seldom seen in the 
day; but as soou as the sun is set, it rises from 
among the fiags and reeds, and makes for the 
open sides of the pools, where it dabbles and 
pastures like other ducks. It would be difficult 
to say how it is employed tlirough the day : we 
can hardly observe it without being perceived. 
But we may presume that, though it lurks 
among the reeds, it does not pass its time in 
slumber. We may^ draw ^this inference from 
tame vingeotis, which, like other fowls, seek 
not to sleep in the day»time, till after they are 
sated. 

“ The vingeons fly in flocks like the ducks, 
even in the love season. . This instinct, which 
promts them to associate, seems to be prq- 
duced by fear; and it is said that, like the geese, 
they always plant a sentinel, when engaged in 
cearch of food. If the guard pergg^i^es any mo- 
tion, he gpves notice by a particular ciy, resem* 
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bling a cadence or rather a hoarse bleating: 
instantly the gingeom desist from their gob^ 
bling, raise their heads, and look with a steady 
earnest aspect : if the noise ceases, they resume 
their feeding; but if the signal is redoubled, 
and announces real danger, the alarm is com- 
municated b5^ a slirill piercing cry, and they all 
mount and follow the sentinel, who first takes 
'flight. • * 

'The gingeon is a noisy bird; when a flock 
is feeding, a continual murmuring is heard, like 
a low smothered laugh. This gabbling betrays 
them, and directs the fowler. Even when they 
fly, there is always some one of the hotly which 
whistles; and as soon as they have alighted on 
the water, their chuckling is renewed. 

“ They lay in January ; and in Alarch the 
young are seen. Their nests are nothing re- 
markable, except that they contain many eggs. 
The negroes are very e.vpert at finding these 
nests, and the eggs hatch Well if placed under 
sitting hens. In this way gingeons are 
obtained ; but it would be a world of difhculty 
to domesticate such as are taken a few days 
after their birth; for already they have con- 
tracted the wild shy temper of their parents; 
-v^bile those hatched* under hens receive% part 
of the social familiiit disposition. The young 
gingeons have more agility and vivacity than 
ducklings first they are covered with a 
brown down ; they grow very fast, and in 
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weeks they attain therr full size, a’hd the fea- 
thers of the wings begin to sprout *. 

“ Thus, with very little pains, w'e may pro- 
cure tame gingeomr ; but, if we may judge from 
almost all that have, we can scarcely expect 
that they will multiply in the domestic state ; 
yet I know some tame .giwgeows which have 
laid, covered, and hatched. 

“ It would be an extremely valuable acquisi- 
tion to obtain a domestic breed of these birds : 
because their flesh is excellent, and especially 
that of such as have been tamed, not having the 
marsh taste of the wild ones. And another rea- 
son for reducing this species to domestication 
would be the advantage in extinguisliing, or at 
least of weakening, those in the wild state; for 
they often desolate our crops, and seldom do 
the fields of rice near pools escape their rav- 
ages. In such situations, the sportsman waits 
for them in the evening by moonlight: they 
are also caught witll nooses, and hooks baited 
with earthworms. 

“ The gingeons feed not only upon rice, but 

* “ Oqe coiild not believe to wliat lengths the wild Wi- 
geons carry the paternal affection. M. ie Gardeiir, lately 
membe^l^ the Chamber of AgricnlTuremt St. Domingo, and 
who joins to a very accomplished mind much knowledge id 
natorai history, assured me, that he saw them dart with the 
utfnost rancour, pecking a negro who sought to pluilder their 
brood. They annoyed him s.o much as t^gtSrd the taking 
of the young, which in the mean time escaped^andiconceaied. 
theinspiVes as much as was possible.” — Srquei of the Memqir 
the Cheeidier Detha^a, 
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on all oth^ grain usually given to fowls ; such 
as maise and ditfcrent kinds of niillet. They 
also crop grass, and catch snjali fish and crabs. 

“ Their cry is a real whistle, which may be 
imitated so exactly with the mouth, as to decoy 
the flocks when they pass. The sportsmen fail 
not to counterfeit this whistle, whicli runs ra- 
pirlly over all the notes of the octave, from the 
bass to tlic treble, resting on the last note, 
Avhich is prolonged. 

“ The gingeon carries its tail low, and bent 
to the ground, like the pintado; but on enter- 
ino- the water, it raises its tail. Its back is 
higlicr and more arched than that of the duck : 
Its legs are much longer in proportion; its eye 
is livelier and its tread lirnicr : it has a better 
carriage, and holds its head high like the goose. 
These characters, togctlier witli its habit of 
perching upon trees*, suihcieiitly distinguish 
it. This bird with us has not nearly so thick a 
plumage as tiic duclf s in cohi eomitrics. 

“ The ghigeom” Mv.Dcsliayes continues, 

“ far from copulating with ttie ii.usk or com- 
mon ducks, as these have done wi.h each other, 
seem, on the contrary, to be the declared cne- 

■ • To this species we ought prot>«.t>Iy to refer the branch 
duck, which occurs iti inatiy iiarrafivcs,— “ There are no less 
than twenty-two kinds of ducks in Canada, of which the 
most beaulif*! and tlie best arc called branch ducks, be- 
cause they pefei^on braiiclics of trees. Their plumage is 
variegated with much brilliancy." — Hut, Gin. des Vogaga, 
tome XV. p. 227< 
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mies of all poultry, and league together to at- 
tack the ducks and geese. They always suc- 
ceed in routing these, and in obtaining the ob- 
ject of the quarrel — that is, the grain which is 
thrown to tliem, or the pool in Arhich they dab- 
ble. It must be owned, that the disposition of 
the gingeon is mischievpus and quarrelsome; 
but as its force equals not its strength, we can- 
not but wish, though it should disturb the 
peace of the court-yard, to propagate in the 
domestic state this species of duck, so superior 
in quality to all the rest." 
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THE CRESTED WHISTLER ♦f. 

Tins whistling cluck has a crest, and is a» 
large as the wild cluck ; all its head is clothed 
with fine rufous feathers, delicate and silky, 
raised on the front and the crown of the head 
in a hairy tuft, resembling the frizzled t^te late- 
ly worn by our ladies : the cheeks, the throaty 
and the compass of the neck, are rufous like 
the head ; the rest of the neck, the breast, and 
the under side of the body, are black or black- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Rufina. A. nigra, dorso ct alis fiiscis, capitc col- 
loquc testaceo-rubris, vertice rufescente, speculo albo nigro 
marginato. — La//i, huh Orn. ii. p. 870. No. 94. 

. Gmcl, Sj/si, i. p. 541. 

— Fistulakis Crist ata. — Bris, vi. p. 308. 22. 

Le Siffleur Huffe'. — Bujf, Vh*Enh 928 . — Bujh par Sonn. 
Ixi. p. 400. 

Anas Capite Ruffo lVlAjOR.^-.-Rfli7 140 . 2 . — JFilh 

p. 279. 

Great Red-headkd Duck. — BW, (ylngh) p. 364. 7, 
Red-crested Duck. — Ijoth. %«. fi. p. 544. 82. 

HABITAT 

in mart Caspio, lacubusqjie vasti»siinis dcserti Tatarici ; to. 
iitaria ; Italia quoque et Barbaria inveata. — 2 pedes longa. 

W. 

t In Italian, Capo Rosso Maggiore, or. Greater RiifouS'* 
beaded: in German, JBrancb-e/ide (Fire Duck), RoU-hgf 
(Red-bead), itot/iieik (ISed-tfaroat). 
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jsh, which on the belly is lightly waved or 
clouded with grey ; some white appears on the 
flanks and the shotilders, and the back is brown* 
grey ; the bill and the iris are of a vermilion 
colour. 

This species, though less common than the 
preceding, has been seen in our climates by se* 
veral observers *. 

* This species, according to Pallas, inhabits the Caspian 
Sea, and the immense lakes in the deserts of Tartary. It^is 
a solitary bird, seldom going in flocks, like the rest of its 
genus. Latham observes, that it is fr^irnd on the lakes to 
the east of the Ural mountains, but that it is never seen in 
other parts of Siberia. Wiiiughby saw it at Rome ; and Dr. 
Sltaw met with it in Barbary. W. 
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The WHISTLKR with Red Bill and 
Yellow Nostrils * 

It is probable that this species, as well as the 
preceding ones, has received the name of f Whist- 
ler from the whistling of its voice or of i,ts 
Aviugs. To the appellation given by Edwards 
of ‘.'ed-bilkd, we add the circumstance that it 
has yellow nostrils, to distinguish it from the 
foregoing species, whose bill is also red')'. This 
Whistler is tall, but not larger than a coot. 
Though it has not vivid or brilliant colours, it 
is a very beautiful bird of its kind : a chesnut- 

* CHARACTEK SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Autumnams. A. grisfa, remigibus cauda ventreque 
nigris, spcculo alarum fulvo alboqiie. — hath. Ltd, Orn, it. 
p. 8:>2. No. 52. 

- , Omii, Sj/st, i.c|). 537. 

FisTULARIS AMb.Rl6ANA.-~I?rw. vi. p. 400. 23. t. 38. 

f. 1. 

Le SiFFLEUK a Rec Rouge et Narines Jaunes. — Bitf. 

PL EnL 826. Buth par Svmn, Ixi. p. 409. 

Red BILLED Whistling Duck. — Edw. t, 194. — iMth.Syn. 
vi. p. 498. 47. — I<L Sup, ]>, 274. 

HABITAT 

tn America meriiiionali ; arboribus insiitcns ; iiitra tropicos 
frpnurns cicuratur. at valde pugnax. — 21 pollices longus. 

W. 

t The beak of the >oung bird is black ; nvhen full grows, 
the tip only remnma of thut colour. The feet ate jelhw. V9, 
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brown spread on the back is clouded with flamc- 
colour or deep orange ; tlie lower part of the 
neck has the same tint, which melts into grey 
on the breast ; the coverts of the wings are 
washed with rusty on the shoulders, next as- 
sume an ash hue, then a pure white; its quills 
are blackish-brown, and the primaries are mark- 
ed on the middle of their outer surface with 
while; the belly and tail are black; the head 
is covered with a rusty cap, which stretches 
with a long blackish track to the top of the 
neck ; all the circumference of the face and neck 
is clothed with grey feathers. 

This species is found in North America, ac- 
cording to Ihisson; yet we received it from 
Cayenne 


* This species, according to Latfram, is very common in 
New Granada, and is Ireqiieully kept lame in tlio farm -yards, 
but is apt to be quarrelsome, and will often tiy away. W. 
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THE BLACK-BILLED WHISTLER* 

We adopt the name given by Edwards, as 
more precise tlian any indication drawn from 
climate. The legs and neck appear proportion- 
ally longer than in the other ducks : its bill is 
black or blackish ,* its plumage is brown, clq>ul- 
ed with rusty waves ; its neck is speckled with 
little white streaks ; the front, and the sides of 
the head behind the eyes, are tinged with ruf- 
ous ; and' the black feathers on the top of the 
head recline like a crest. 

According to Sir Hans Sloane, this duck, 
which is seen frequently in Jamaica, perches 
and makes a sort of whistling. Barrere says, 
that it is a bird of passage in Guiana; that it 
feeds in the savannas, and is excellent meatf. 

* CHAKACTEU SPECl FICUS. 

Akas Akborea. a. grisea, capKe suberistato, abdomine 
albo nigroque maculate. — Jnd. Orn. ii. p. 852. 
No. 53. 

Omel, Sytt. i. p. 540. 

Fistclans Jamaicensis. — Bris.ri. p.403. 24. — Rati 

Syn. p. 192. 12. — Sloan. Jam. 324. t. 273. 

Lb SiFFLEUR k Bec Noir. — Biff, par .Sana. Ixii. p. 5. 
Black-billed Whistling Deck. — Edw. 1. 183. — Arel, 
Zool, li. No. 492.— Qt. App. xxxvii. — IjtUh. Syn. vi. 
p. 499. 48. 

HABITAT 

in Jamaica, Guiaii^j in Caroiinam hyeme migrans. W. 

t Inhabits, alleniately, almost the whole extent of the 
•nr continent. W. 
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THE GADWALL*t. 


This is not so large as the wild duck ; its 
head is finely speckled or dotted with dark 
hrown and white, and the blackish tiiitpiedo* 
minates on the top of the liead and the upper 
ride of the neck ; the bredst is richly festooned 
or sealed, and the back and the flanks are all 
vermiculated with these two colours; on the 
wing there are thiee spots or bars, the one 
white, the other black, and the tlnrd of a fine 
reddish’chfSQttt. M. Baillon has observed, that 
of all the ducks, the Gadwall preserves the 
longest tlie fine colours of its plumage, but at 
last, like the others, it aMumes a grey garb after 
the love season. Tlie cry of this duck resem- 


• CHARACTER 8JPECIF1COS. 

Anas Stretbba. A. speculA Hsnm mfo ni^ albo.— 
Lath. Tnd. Om. ii. p. 859. No. 09. ». 

■ - * QmdfSftt, i' 5S0.— 

8. t.33. f.1. ; ' 

— Plattrhtnchos.-.«<2u 5j«. p. 145. A. 
p.287. 

Lb Chipbau.— fitgf. PI, £*1,7910. ‘ 

"" " I , ou Lb IU9BNNB,*»B^./Nrr 5on)i,^Iu. p. 15. 

Sl,S33. f. 2. , , 

I^aOWaIL, 

1^075. \.— WtU. (Jagl.) p. 37^1 , 

11^ 1^61. 

BAfilTAT 

I • 

ia Eurapa ct in septentrionali Asia. — 19 po'Uees longa. W. 

t la or 

Cimtteriag Dock ; lOBietiaiet Xcmer. 
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bles much tliat of the wild duck ; nor is it morf 
raucous or louder, though Gesuer seems to have 
meant to characterise it by applying the epithet 
strepera ; which has been adopted by ornitho- 
logists. 

TheGadwall is as alert in diving as in swim- 
ming, and it escapes a shot by plunging under 
•water; it seems timorous, and flies little during 
the day ; it lurks squatted among the rushes, 
and seeks not its food except early in the morn- 
ing or in the evening, and even a good white 

after nio-ht has come on. Thev are then heard 

® •/ 

flying in company with the whistlers, and, like 
these, arc caught by the decoy of tame ducks. 
“ The Gad walls,'’ says M. Bail Ion, “arrive on 
our coasts of Picardy in the month of Novem- 
bei', with the north-east winds ; and when these 
winds blow some days, they pass on without 
haltinar. About the end of Februarv, with the 
first south winds, llicy are seen repassiug on 
their return to the jiorth. 

“ The male is always larger and more beauti- 
ful than the female : like the male pochards and 
whistlers, itl as the underside of the tail black, 
wliicli part of the plumage is in the females coir- 
stantly grey. 

“ The I'enialcs hear great resemblance in :dl 
these species; yet^onie practice will enable ns 
to distin^iish them, llie female Gad walls be- 
come of an^iiLlensc rufous as they grow old. 

“ The bill of this bird is black ; its legs are 
a pale clay-yellow, witli black uitiubranas^ 
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ami tile under side of each joint of tlie toes is 
also black. The male measures twesity inches 
from the bill to the tail, and nineteen inches to 
the extremity of the nails; its alar c.xtent is 
thirty inches. The female differs only fifteen 
lines in all the dimensions. 

“ I fed in niv court several months,” conti- 
ii’ies M. Bailloif, “ two (radwalls, male and fe- 
male : they would eat no grain, but subsisted 
on bran and soaked bread. I had also wi]d 
ducks which refused grain, and others which 
lived on barley from the first days of their con- 
finement. This difference, I imagine, is owing 
to the nature of the places where these birds 
were bred : those which come from the desert 
marshes of the north must be unacquainted 
with barley and wheat, and therefove it is not 
surprising that they should reject such food : 
those, on the contrary, which were hatched in 
cultivated countries, are led in the night into 
the corn-fields by their parpnts; they are thus 
accustomed to live on grain, and readily recog- 
nise it in the farm-yard ; while the others will 
often die of want, though the rest of the poultry, 
picking up the seeds befoie tlicm, might in- 
struct them in the use of this fbotl 

• • 

• The Gu(i walls pass the snmnier in Russia and Siberia,* 
except in the eastern parts, and in Ramlst iiulka. Mauduil 
received them from Louisiana* Tliey ditVerod in no respect 
from those of Europe. They make tlioir appeartnee morning 
ami evening, hiding themselves durinij: the ifey in the rushes. 
Art* fond of arpmtic worniS; and make their nests in hollow 

W. 
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THE SHOVELER»t- 

This duck is remarkable for its short bill, 
round and spread at the end, like a spoon ; 
whence are derived its various names. It is 
rather smaller than the wild du^; its plum'ag^, 
is rich in colours, and seems to merit the epi- 
thet xery beautiful, which Ray bestows on it. 
Tfie head and the upper half of the neck are 
of a fine green ; the coverts of the wing, near 

* CHARACTEtt SPEC! FICUS. 

Anas Clypeata. A. ros(ri extremo dilatafo rotnndato, 
uogue incurvo. — JjOth, Ind. Orn, ii. p. 850. No. 60. 

— . GmeL Sust. i, p. 518. — Bris, vi, p. 329. 

6, t. 32. f. 4. (Mns.)--Td. Bvo. ii. p.450. 

Platyrynchos Altera.-— /ittii Syn, p. 143. A. 9. — 

Will, p, 283. {Mas.) 

Rail Sun. p. 144. IZ.—Will. p. 283. 
§ XV. — Id. 284. xvi. {Pent.) 

Le Souchet.— P/f 9J71. 972. — Buff, par Sotm. Ixii. 

p. 22. pi. 134. f. 1. 

Shovrler. — Br. /uoL ii. No. 280. — At cl. Zttol. ii. No. 485. 
—irUl. {Atigl.) p. 370. 15. {Mus.)^ld. 371. 10. 17. (Fern.) 
^Lath. Syn. vi. p. 509. 55. — Bcv). Birds, ii. p. 345. 

HABITAT 

'ubique in Europa^ Asia^ et scptentrionali America.— *21 pel- 
lices longa. W. 

i In Geynan, Breit-Khmbel (Broad-bill), ^iati-eHdth 
(Shell Duck) : xis Danish, Krop-and : in Norwegian, StoeA- 
and: in Greenland it is called Ktrtlatock, wbiob flg«wiio. 
Broad bill. 
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the shoulder, are of a pale blue, the following 
are whitd, and the last form on the wing a 
bronze-green spangle : the same colours mark, 
though more faintly, the wing of the female, 
which has bcsirics only tlie dull colours of a 
white-grey and rusty, mailed and festooned with 
blackish; the breast and*thc under side of the 
iiecl; of the male are white, and all tjie under 
surface of the body is of a fine rufous ; yet 
sometimes the belly is white. M. Baillon as- 
sures us, that the old Shovelcrs retain some- 
times their beautiful colours, and that tinned 
feathers grow at the same time with the grey, 
which cover them every year after the love 
season ; and he observes justly, that tliis singu- 
larity of the Shovclers and tlie gadwalls may 
mislead nomenclators with respect t% the num- 
ber of the species of tlicse birds. He says also, 
that aged females, which he saw, had, like the 
males, colours on thfir wii>gs, but that, during 
their first year, they were ciftirely grey. Their 
head retains always ifs colour. We shall here 
also give the excellent remarks which he has 
obligingly communicated on the Shoveler in 
particular. 

“ I'he form of the bill of tliis* beautiful bird,” 
says M. Baillon, “denotes it^ manner of living;’ 
its two broarl mandibles have edges furnished 
with a sort of indenting or fringe, that allows 
‘only the dirt to escape, but hold? the. worms, 
tlie slender insects, and the crustaceous animals, 
for which itsearches among the mud by the mar- 
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giji of water : it has no other food *. I have 
several times opened them at the end of winter 
and during frost ; I found no herbage in their 
stomach, though the want of insects must 
have obliged them to recur to that species of 
food. Tlicy are found then near springs only : 
they grow very lean :.they recruit again in the 
spring by eating frogs. 

“ The Shoveler dabbles incessantly, chiefly 
in the morning and evening, and even very 
late at night : 1 think that it secs in the dusk. 
It is savage and gloomy : it can scarcely be re- 
conciled to domestication ; it constantly rejects 
bread and grain. 1 had a great number, which 
died after having been long fed by cramming 
into the bill, without ev6r learning to eat by 
themselveil I. have at present two in my gar- 
den, which I have fed in tliat way more than a 
fortnight. They arc novV living on bread and 
shrimps : they sleep almost the whole day, and 
lie squat by the bf)x-bctf<lers : in the evening, 
they run about a great deal, and they bathe re- 
peatedly in the night. It is a pity that so beau- 
tiful a bird has not the cheerfulness of thc^gar- 
ganey or .sheldrake, and cannot become an in- 
habitant of our cojM't-yards. 

■ “ I'lie Shovciers jprivc in our districts about 
the month of February f. They disperse in the 

• Wc iniisf arl^ f)ic.s, which it cntchcs alertJy as it flutters 
on the water ; whence the name Anat Mvacuria, which <j!es- 
ner has given to it. . , 

t Mauduit remarks, however, that the Sbovelcn are not 
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and a part of them liatch there every 
year. I presume tliat the lest advance towards 
the south, because these birds !)ecome rare here 
after the first northerly v. iiids that blow in 
March. Those which are bred in the country, 
depart about the month of September: it is 
very uncommon that any are seen in the win- 
tfc * and I thence conjecture that they a\ oid the 
approach of cold *. 

“ They nestle here in the same places wjth 
the summer teals; they choose, like these, large 
tufts of rushes in spots almost inaccessible, and 
they arrange their nest after the same fashion. 
The female lays ten or twelve eggs, of a some- 
what pale rufous : she covers them twenty- 
eight or thirty days, as sportsmen have told 
me; but I am myself inclined to titink that the 
Incubation lasts only twenty-four or twenty- 
five days, since these birds hohl a middle rank 
between the ducks and the garganeys with re- 
spect to size. 

“ The young are batched with a grey spotted 
down, like the ducklings, and are extremely 
ug\y. Their bill is then almost as broad as their 
body, whose weight seems to oppress tlicm : 
they almost constantly r^st, on their breast. 
They run and swim as soon as they burst from 

brought to the Paris markets, except in Xovember and 
April. They come particularly from the^?i :ists of Nor- 
mandy. W. 

• However, they are seen in Scania and Gutidaiid, ac- 
aoidtng to Liunveus. 
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tibe shell. Their parents lead them, and appev 
attached to them ; they incessantly guard>against 
the ravenous birds : on the least apprehension 
of danger, the family squat among the grass, 
and the parents throw themselves into the 
water, and plunge overhead. 

“ The young Shovelf rs become first grey like 
the females : the first moulting gives them tl^fl- 
fiae feathers, but they turn bright not until the 
second.” 

With respect to the colour of the bill, ob- 
servers arc not agreed. Ray says, that it is 
quite black ; Gesner, as cited by Aldrovandus, 
asserts, that the upper mandible is yellow ; Al- 
drovandus makes it to be brown : all that we 
can infer is, that the colour of the bill varies 
from age or other circumstances. 

Schwenckfeld compares the clapping of the 
Shovcler’s wings to tlie clattering of castanets ; 
and M. Hebert told us, that he could not better 
compare its cry, thai> to tljc creaking of a hand- 
rattle, turned round \vitri. little shakes. It is 
likely that Schwenckfeld mistook its voice for 
the noise of its flight. The Shovcler is the IjjjBst 
and most dehca^'e of the ducks ; it grows, very 
fat ill winter ; its flesh is tender and juicy; this 
is said to be always red, though well dressed, 
and that the bird has hence received the name 
of rouge, particularly in Picardy, where many 
are killed in tl«e long chain of marshes that ex- 
tend from the vicinity of Soissons to tlie sea. 

Brisson, following the other omitl)ologUt% 
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gives a variety of the Shoyeler; hut the only 
difference is, that its belly, instead 'of being 
ohesnut*rufous, is white. 

The Yacetpatlahoac* of Fernandez — a duck 
which that naturalist characterises by its re- 
markable broad bill, and by the three contrasted 
colours of its wings — appears to be a Shoveler : 
a. d we shall class with it the Tempatlahoac of 
tne same author, which Brisson makes his Mex- 
ican IVild Duck t : for Niercmberg terms it ^vis 
Zatirostra, or Broad-hill ; and Fernandez takes 
care to remark, that many persons call the 
Yacapatlahoac by the same name Tempatlahoac. 
Our opinion is corroborated by the observations 
of Dr. Mauduit, which leave no doubt that the 
Shoveler is found in America.* “ The indivi- 
duals of this species,” says he, “ are liable in 
Europe to variations of plumage, and some 
have a mixture of grey feathers, which occur 

• Anas Mexicana. — Gmd. 

ClypeafaMexicina. — Bris. 

The McxfcanJShoveller. — Lath. 

" It is a kind of wild duck, having its bill long and 

broad, especially at the extremity ... its wings partly nhitc, 
parfly glossy, and brown-green. . . . The Spaniards call it the 
royal duck ; and some also give it the name of Tempatlahoon.’^ 
—Fernandez. 

t Anas Clypeata, 3 var^ — Linn. & Gmel, 

Boschas Mexicaua. — Bris. 

The Broad-billed Bird. — IV lU. 

" The broad-billed bird ... a kind df wild duck . . . 

it* wings first sky-blue, then bright- white, and afterwards 
shining with a green lustre, and their tips on either side fulvi 
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not in the other.;. I remsivkcd, in seven or 
eight Shovelers sent troni Lcniisiana, the same 
diversity that n-.ight be found in an equal num- 
ber of birds killed at random in Europe ; which 
proves, that the Shoveler of Europe, and that 
of America, are absolutely the same specie 

If 

* Note communicatecl by 'ftl.Maudiiit 
t Tb^ Shoveler is found about New York, and during the 
winter as low as Carolina. Pennant says it is common in 
Kamtschatka, and breeds in every latitude of the Russian 
dominions, but chieiy in the north. W. 
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THE PINTAIL *t. 

This is excellent game, and a very beautiful 
bird. Though it has not the resplendent co- 
!''urs of theshovcler, its plumage is very hand- 
some, of a light-grey, waved with little black 
streaks, which might be said to be traced ^ith 
a pencil : the great coverts of the wings are 

• ciiARAcrrn spicirrcus. 

Anas Acuta. A. cauda acuminata eli>n!'.ita, subtus ni^ra, 
occipite utriiiquc linea alba, dur:>u cmcrco uiidulato. — 
LatA. lud. Oni. li. p. 864. No. 81. 

. Gniel. Svsf. i. p. 628. 

Cauoacuta . — Ran p. 1 17. A. 5. — H'dl. p. 289. 

t. 72. — S/oan. Jam, p. 324. Ai. 

Longicauoa. — Bru. vi. p. 369. 16. t. 31. f. 1. 2. 

I1.E PtLET, ou Canaho k Longue Queue, — Buff.RL Enl. 

954. — lii/f. par •%>»»• Ixii. p. 36. pi. 234. f. 2. 

Sea Pheasant or Craoker.— ird/. {Angl.) p. 376. t. 73. 
—Alb. ii. t. 94. 95 • * 

Pintail. — Hr. Zool. li. No, 282. — Anf. Tool. ii. No. 500.— • 
Lath. Si/n. vi. p. 526. 72. — Jin,'. Hudt, ii. p. 360. 

flABl'lAl 

iu l&uropa, AuiciiLa, ct Asia li^cinc lu Auglia ver- 

noa copiose.— 28 pollin«* W. 

'fATKim this duck i| cuUed CodJ' Laatea, or 
. io it has ^ tRURCs of JPauaJ^nt*^ jUtSw ^ ro 

Set^vogel (Pheasant Dtuk, Sea Duck, Sea Itirdk and in some 
places 5/Mtz>sc4ti)ltk6!'(P'omfed-ttlll) : iri Swedish, Ala, Aler, 
AU-fogvl. 
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marked with broad stripes of. jet«black and 
snowy -white ; on the sides of the neck are two 
white bars like ribands, which readily distin- 
guish it, though at a distance. The proportions 
of its body are longer and more taper than in 
any other species of duck ; the neck is remark- 
ably long, and very sleiider; the head is small, 
and chesnut colour ; the tail is black-and-whi e, 
and terminates in two narrow filaments, which 
might be compared to those of the swallow : it 
is not carried horizontally, but half cocked. 
Its flesh is in every respect preferable to that of 
the wild duck : it is not so black, and the 
thigh, which in the wdhl duck is commonly 
hard and tendinous, is as tender as the wing in 
the Pintail. 

“ The Pintail,” M. Hebert tells us, “ is seen 
in Brie during both passages : it lives on the 
large pools: its cry is heard pretty far off, /ti, 
xoue zou'e ; the first syllable is a sliarp whistle, 
the second a murmur, «decper, and less sonorous. 

“ The Pintail,” adds tliif, excellent observer, 
“ seems to form the shade between the ducks 
and the gargaueys, anrl, in many respects, it 
approaches the latter : the distribution of its 
colours resembles, hkjic that in the garganey, 
ami it has also the bill of that bird.” 

The female differs from the male as much as 
the wild du<j^k differs from the drake. Like the 
male, it has its tail long and pointed, and might 
Otherwise be confounded with the wild duck; 
but tlie leup-th of its tail is sufficient alone to 
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distipguish it from all the other ducks. The 
two filaments which project from the tail, have 
given occasion to the German name Phemant- 
duck, and the English Sea-pheasani , which are 
very improperly applied. The appellation of 
JViiiter-duck, which it receives iu the north, 
seems to prove that it bears the most intense 
cold ; and, in fact, LiniKeiis assures us that it 
is seen in Sweden in the depth of winter*. The 
species seems to be common to both continents : 
for it is evidently the Mexican Tzitzihoa of Fer- 
nandez ; and Dr. Mauduit received one from 
Louisiana, under the name of Pintaikd Duck 
(Canard Paille-en queue). Thus, though a na- 
tive of the north, it advances into the hot 
climates f. 

♦ Fauna Suecica. 

f Great flocks of these ducks visit the Orkneys in winter ; 
also the west of Ireland in the month of February, and are 
there rcckone<l delicate food. 

They occur in England, Ireland, Austria, Italy, Denmark, 
Russia. Kamtschatka, Sibe.nia, in the environs of X^ke Baikal, 
and on the southern coas^,s of China. W. 
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from Newitoundland 

Tiiis duck is very different from the preced- 
ing in its plumage, and has no resemblance to 
it, except in the long'shafts that project fron^ 
its tail. 

Tlie coloured figure of Edwards represents 
tho'se parts brown, which in the duck called 
Midon are black in our PL Enl. ; yet we may 
perceive that both these birds are the same, by 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Glacialis. A. cauda acuminata clongata, corpore 
iiigro, subtus albo. {Mas aduUm,) — Lath. Ind Oni. ii. 
p. 864. No. 82. 

■■ — , Grncl. Si/sf, i. p. 529. — Phii, Trans. 

kii. p, 418. 

— - Longicalda ex Insula N. TERUiE. — J5m, vb 
p. 382. 18. 

Le Canard dc Miclox.— P/. llnl, 1008. 

a Longue QuKUf. de Terre-NEUVE.— 

far Sana. Ixii. p, 41. 

SWALLOW-TAII.FD ShI ELDRAK E.— iri7/. (Angl) p. 304. 
Long-tailej) Duck.— />. /rW. ii. No. 2H3.— JSrfa;. t, 280. 

— Arct. Zoal. ii. No. 501.-- 7t/. Sup. p. 76. — Lath. Si/n. vL 
p. 528. 73.— LVzf. /;z77/.v/ii. p. SiKI, 

HABITAT 

in Europac, .Asia?, et Americce borealibiis; in insulis Oreads 
bus gregalim liyeine migraus ; in Anglia septentrionali rariua 
observatd. — Nidificat ad sinum Iludsonis ct in Qroenlandia. 

W. 
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the two long sliafts which ])rojcct from the tail, 
and b> the line disposition of the colours 
white covers tlic head and the neck as far as tha 
top of’ the breast and back ; there is only a 
band of orange-fulvous, which descends from 
the eyes on both sides of the ucck; tJtc belly, 
and also two bunches of long 
lying between tlic back and the wingj stt® pf 
the same white with the head and the neck* 
the rest of the plumage is black, as well as the 
bill ,* the legs arc of a l)luckish-rc<l, and a sfliall 
edging of membrane may be observed running 
along the margin of the inner toe, and below 
the little hind toe; the lengtli of the two shafts 
of the tail increases the total bulk of this duck ; 
yet it is scarcely equal to a common thick. 

Mr. Ktl wards suspects, witli every probability^ 
that his Long-tailed Duck from Hudson s-bni/ is 
the female of this. The size, the ligure, and 
even the plumage, arc nearly the same ; only 
the hack of the latter is less variegated witli 
white and black, and the plumage is on the 
whole browner. * 

This subject, wliich appears to be a female, 
was caught at iliuison’s-bay, and the other was 
killed in Newfoundland ; and as the same spe- 
cies is recognised in the' Havdda of the Ice- 
landers and of Wormius, *ve mav conclude tliat, 
like many others of the genus, it is an inhabit- 
ant of the remotest countries of tlic north. It 
occurs also iu the north-cast of Asia; for it is 
the Sawki of the Kamtschadales, which they 
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also name Kiangitch or Aangitch — that is, 
Deacon*^ because tliey iiiul that tliis duck sings 
like a Kussiaii deacon. So it seems tliat a Rus- 
sian deacon sings like a duck ! f 

♦ Hist. Gon. cles Voyages, toinc xix. p. 273 A 3V). 

t This species of deck never leaves the frozeu regions of 
the north to visit our shores, except in the severest winters. 
Flocks of them then arrive at the Orkneys, and are sometinms. 
seen in the north of England. They are found in Icelaiid, 
Sweden, Lapland, Russia, and in America, as far as New 
Yoijc, but propagate chietly in Greenland and HudsoiiVbay. 
Fabricius says that they live among the rocks in the sea, or on 
the lakes of the interior of Greenland. They feed on shell- 
fish and aquatic worms. In June they lay five blueish-whito 
eggs, of the shape and size of those of a young fowl. Tht 
down of this duck is equal to that of the eider. W. 
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THE SHELDRAKE»t. 

We aie convinced that the Fox-goose of the 
ancients or vulpanser) is the same 

with the Sheldrake. Belon has hesitated and 
even varied about the application of these 
names : in his Observations, he refers them to 
the goosander, and in his book Of the Nct^i^ of 
Birds, he appropriates them to the bernftcK 
But we may easily ascertain, from one of those 
natural properties which are more decisive than 
all the conjectures of erudition, that these 
names apj^ly solely to the Sheldrake ; for it is 

* CHARACTER SFECIFICUS. 

AnasTadorns. a. rostro simo, froote compressa, capita 
oigro-viFescente, corpore albo variegato. — Lath. Ind. Onu 
ii. p. 864. No. 50. 

— . 1 . . 1 ... Gml. Si/st. i. p. 606. 4. — itoii SgH, 
p. 148. A. l,-—WtU. p. 2T[8. t. 70, 71.— Am. vi. p. 344. 9. 
t.38.f. 2. 

' 4^ Taoobne. — Buff, PL ^L bZf—Buff. par Soon. Isii. 

I 47. pL 285. f. 1. 

f ^nitliipRAKE. — Br. ZooL ii. No. 278. — Aret. Zoot ii. p. 672. 

' fAngLJ p. 888. t. 70. 71.— lotA Syn. vi. p. 604. 

p. 276.— Be». Birdi, il p. 341. 

HABITAT 

. Asm 

a ps ; <*iA o“ly 

preceding ; and also ^Afifu Strepcra : in German, Bcrg-tnitn 
{Mountam^duck)p Fuchs-^gani {Jtox-goose) : in Swedish, Ju-gaas, 
VOL. X. M 
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the only bird which resembles the Ibx in a 
singular circumstance, that of lodging in a 
hole ; it usually invades and possesses itself of 
the rabbits’ birrrows, and there it lays and 
breeds. 

^lian ascribes also to the mlpanser the in- 
stinct of presenting itself, like the partridge, 
before the feet of tiie sportsman, to avert th^ 
danger from its young. This was the genmal 
opinion of the ancients ; since the Egyptians, 
iPho ranked this bird among the sacred animals, 
figured it, in their hieroglyphics, as the em- 
blem of the geuevous tcndcviiCss of a mother*. 
Tn fact, it will be seen from onr observations, 
that the Sheldrake exhibits precisely the same 
marks of maternal affection. 

The appellations bestowed on this bird in the 
north, that of Fox-goose, or ratiier Fox-duck in 
Germany, that of Mountain-duck in Saxony, 
and that of Burrow duck in England, mark, 
equally with the ancient names, its singular 
habit of living in burrows tlie whole time of its 
incubation. These appellations are even more 
accurate ; since the Sheldrake belongs to the 
genus of ducks, not ter that of geese, it is 
rather larger than the common duck, and its 
legs are somewhat taller ; but in other respects, 
in its figure, its port, and its structure, it pre-r 
serves the resemblance. It differs from the 
duck, only because its bill is more raised, and 


*• Tid. Fieri, in Orum, lib. xx. 
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the colours of its plumage more vivid and beau- 
tiful, and appear more brilliant at a dhtau^ 
Its /iiie plumage is broken into W 

tliree colours, white, black, aad ammum^ 
yellow'; the heatl, aiwJ a» far aa^ ul> WlKimy 
the neck, are Wack, glowed with 
lower part of the neeV. \s et\citc\ed \ty % nldpIP 
collar, avid below w a broad lovie of ciunamdtt* 
yellow, which covers the breast, 'and forms a 
little baud on the back ; this same colour 
tinges the lower belly; below the wing, on 
each side of the back, a black bar extends on a 


white ground : the great and middle quilU of 
the wing are black, the small ones have the 
same ground-colour, but are glossed with 
shining green ; the three quills next the body 
have their outer edge of einnamon-yellow, and 
their inner of white; the great coverts are 
black, and the small ones white. The female 
is sensibly smaller than the male, which it re- 
sembles even in the dolours only the greenish 
reflections of the head* and wings are less ap- 
parent than in the male. 

The down of these birds is very fine and 
soft*: the feet and their membranes are flesh- 
coloured ; the bill is red, but its tip, and the 
nostrils, are black; the upper mandible is. 
much arched near the head*, depressed into a 
concavity on the nostrils, and raised horizont- 
ally at the end into a round spoon, edged with 


* « The ftathers are very soft, as in the eider.” — Linnetst, 

M S 
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a pretty deep and semi-circular groove. Th<# 
trachea has a double swelling at its partition*. 

Pliny commends the flesh of the Sheldrake, 
and says, that the ancient Britons knew na 
better game f. Athenasus ranks its eggs next 
to those of the peacock, as Ijeing the second in 
poiyt of goodness. It is highly probable that 
the Greeks raised Sheldrakes, for Aristotle re- 
marks that some of their eggs are addle;};. We 
hsd never an opportunity of tasting either their 
flesh or their eggs. 

It appears that the Sheldrakes inhabit the 
cold as well as the temperate climates, and ' 
that they have penetrated into the regions of 
the Pacific Ocean § : yet the species is not 
equally dispersed through all the coasts of our 
northern countries ||. 

Though the Sheldrakes have been called sea- 
ducks and in fact do prefer the sea shores, 
some are found on the rivers ** or lakes con- 
siderably inland ; but the* bulk of the species 
never leaves our coasts Y,t* Every spring, some 

• Willughby. 

t “ Suaviorcs epulas, olim, vulpansere non noTerat Bri- 
tannia.” — Flin. lib. X. 22. 

I Lib. iii. 1, ^ ' 

^ “ On tbe coast of Van Diemen’s-Iand, in the forty-third 
degree of latitude, I reckoned among the sea-fowl, dneks, 
teals, and Sheldrakes.” — Cook, 

■ II Tliey'are found only in Gothland .” — Fauna Suecica. 

H Anas Maritima. — Geiner. ** Scbwei^kfetd. 

ft Salerne sj>eak& of a couple of Sheldrakes that were seen 
on the pool of Sologne. 
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flocks arrive on those of Picardy, where one 
of our best correspondents, M. Baiilon, has 
studied tlie natural habits pf these birds, and 
made the following observations; which we 
are happy to publish. , 

“ The spring,” says M. Baiilon, “ brings to 
us the Sheldrakes', but always in small number. 
As soon as they arrive, tliey spread among the 
sand-plains near the sea: each pair wanders 
among the warrens, which are there interspers- 
ed, and seek a burrow among those of the 
rabbits. They seem very nice in choosing this 
sort of lodgment, for they enter a hundred 
before they find one -to suit them. It is re- 
marked, that they never fix on a burrow but 
such as sinks more than a fathom and a half 
deep, and runs with an ascent into ridges or 
hillocks, its mouth opening to the south, and 
visible from the top of some distant sand-bank. 

“ The rabbits give place to these new guests, 
and enter no more. 

» 

“ The Sheldrakes make no nest in these holes. 
The female lays her first eggs on the naked 
sand, and after she has e.xtruded her comple- 
ment, which is ten or twelve for young birds, 
and twelve or fourteen for old ones, she wraps 
them in a very, thin down, which she plucks, 
from her own body. 

" During the whole time of incubation, 
which is thirty days, the male remhins con- 
stantly o^ the sand-bank, and only leaves it 
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twice or thi^ce a day, to procure subsistence 
on the sea. In the morning and evening, the 
female quits her eggs, to provide also for her 
wants : then the male enters the burrow, espe- 
cially in the morning ; and on the female’s ar- 
rival, he returns to his sand-bank. 

If in the spring we see a Sheldrake thus on 
watch, we may be sure to find the nest; we' 
have only to wait till the hour when it goes 
ii^to the burrow. But if it perceive itself to be 
discovered, it dies away in the opposite direc- 
tion, and expects its female at sea. In their 
return they hover long over the warren, till 
the danger is removed. 

“ The day after the young are hatched, the 
parents conduct them to the sea, and usually 
adjust matters so that they arrive when the tide 
^^is full. By this management, their progeny 
they’^^r reach the water; and from that moment 
concei^PP®®’’ more on land. It is difilcult to 
after tf^® thqse birdSi can, the first days 

element, birth, preserve themselves in an 
the adults whose furious waves so often destroy 
“ If a fo\9f all kinds. 

ioumey, tht'ler meet the little family on their 
however, afft parents fly away: the mother^ 
paces off; sh«cts to reel and,ffiU a hundred 
the earth with tr^ls on her belly and strikes 
draws th^ fow her wings, and by this trick ih® 
motionless tiHer after her. The brood remain 
1 tlie return of the parints ; and 
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if a person lights on them, he may take them 
all ; nor will any try to escape. 

“ I have witnessed all these facts : I have 
frequently taken, and seen taken, the eggs 
from tile Sheldrake's nest. We dug in the 
sand, following the burrow to its end : there 
we found the mother sitting on her eggs; we 
carried them, with their d*owny coat, in a thick 
woollen cloth, and set them under ,a duck. 
The adopted mother rears the foreign brood 
with much care, provided none of her own 
eggs are left with her. The young Sheldrakes 
have at first their back white and black, and 
their belly very white. But they soon lose 
this livery, and become grey : then the bill and 
the legs are blue ; about the month of Septem- 
ber they begin to assume their beautiful lea- 
thers ; but it is not before the second year that 
their colours gain all their lustre. 

“ I have reason to think, that the male is ’ 
not completely grov^n and fit for propagating 
before this second year*; for it is not till then 
that the blood»coloured tubercle appears, which 
decorates their bill in the season of lov^ and 

* "The life of the Sheldrake, which is pretty long, seems 
to confirm tlic conjecture concerning ju slow growth : last 
winter I had one tl^t died eleven years old : it would have 
lived longer, but it became very mfccbievous, and domineer- 
ed over all the inlmbitants of the court-yard, except a musk 
duel;, stronger than itself, with which it fought incessantly : 
we thought to preserve the weaker by shutting it up; but it 
dfeita shdrt time after, rather from the languor of its confine- 
ment than from old age ." — Nott ofM. Bailhn, 
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at other times is obliterated : this neyr sort 9^ 
production seems to have some sympathy with 
the parts of generation. 

“The wild sheldrake lives on sea -worms, 
on sand-hoppers innumerable, and, no doubt, 
on fislv-fry, and on little shell-fish, which are 
thrown up by the waves, and float on the froth. 
The raised form of its bill gives it great ad- 
vantage in gathering these difierent substances, 
by skimming, so to; s£5^, the surface of the 
water, much more lightly than the duck. 

“ The young Sheldrakes I’eared under a duck 
are soon reconciled to the domestic state, and 
live in court-yards like the ducks. They are 
fed with crumbs of bread and with grain. The 
wild sheldrakes are never seen assembled in 
flocks, like the clucks, the teals, and the wi- 
geons. The male and female never part; 
they are observed constantly together, either 
on the sea or the sands: they rest satisfied 
with each other’s company ; and in pairing 
they seem to tie an indissoluble knot*. The 

* Donie^stication, which softens the natural disposition^ 
at tiie same time ^corrupts it : 1 saw in my court-yard a male 
Sheldrake pair two years successively with a lightcolpured 
duck, and yet bestow always the same caresses on liis owo 
female; he was then six years old. This intercourse pro- 
duced hybrids, which h:}d nothing of the Sheldrake but the 
cry, the bill, and the legs ; their colours were those of the 
duck ; the only difference was, that a yellow tint appeared 
under the tail. I have kept three years a female of these 
hybrids ; it has never listened to the addresses either of the 
drakes or of the Sbeidrakes .'" — Note of J/, BaiUpn, 
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'male appears prone to jealousy; and yet/ ndt- 
Withstanding the ardour of these birds in love, 
I have never been able to obtain one hatch 
from any female: one alone laid a few eggs 
by chance, and they were addle. They are 
commonly of a very light flaxen colour, with- 
out any spots ; they are as large as ducks’ eggs, 
but rounder. 

“ The Sheldrake^ is subject to a singular 
disorder: the lustre of its feathers tarnishes, 
they become dirty and oily, and the bird dies, 
after languishing near a month. Being curious 
to learn the cause of this nialatly, I opened 
several, and found the blood melted down, 
and the principal bowels choaked with a red- 
dish lymph, viscous and foetid. I attribute 
the disease to the want of sca-salt, which I 
believe to be necessary to these birds, at least 
from time to time, to divide by its points the 
red particles of tlie blood, and to preserve 
the union with the serum, by dissolving the 
viscous humours, wl^ich the seeds that support 
them in the court-yards accumulate in the 
intestines.” 

These observations detailed by M. Baillon, 
leave very little to be added to the history of 
the Sheldrakes. We reared a pair of them 
under our eyes; they sefemed not to have a 
\vild disposition; they readily allowed them- 
.jselves to becauglit; they were kept in agar- 
den, where they had liberty during the day ; 
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and when they M^ere taken and held in the 
hand, they made scarcely any efforts to escape : 
they ate bread, hran, corn, and even the leaves 
of plants and shrubs; their ordinary cry was 
much like that of a duck, but was less extend* 
ed and much less frequent, for they were very 
seldom heard : they i\ad also a Second cry, 
mfe, which they utter Vhen caught 
suddenly, and which see(ped to be only the 
expression of fear : they bathed very often es- 
pecially in mild weather, and before rain ; they 
swam rocking on the water, and when they 
reached the land, they stood on their feet, clupt 
their wings, and shook themselves like ducks; 
they also frequently preened their plumage 
with the bill. Thus the Sheldrakes, which re- 
semble much tlie ducks in the shape of their 
body, resemble them also by their natural 
habits, only they are nimbler in their motions, 
and discover more cheerfulness and vivacity ; 
they have besides over all the ducks, even the 
most beautiful, a privilege of nature, which 
belongs to them alone; that is, they retain 
constantly, afid at all seasons, the charming 
colours of their plumage. As they are not dif- 
ficult to tame, and as their rich garb is con- 
spicuous at a distance, and has a very fine 
effect on pieces of water, it is to be wished 
that we coqld obtain a domestic breed of these 
birds: but their* temper and constitution seem 
to fix them on the sea, and to repel them 
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from fresh pools ; the experiment could there- 
fore be made only on lands situated very near 
salt water *. 

* These birds remain in England the whole year : they 
lay fifteen or sixteen eggs, which are white and roundish : 
dieir flesh is very rank. — ^Mr. Pennant writes the name 
SMeUrakc ; and perhaps the form of its bill might suggest 
uMtld. 

They inhabit Europe as high as Iceland : are found in 
Asia about the Caspian sCa ; in the Tartarian and Siberian 
•alt-lakes, and even in Kamtsebatka. W. 
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Thk Pochard is styled by Belou ^//e Rufous’ 
headed Duck, In fact, its head, and part of its 
neck, is of a rufous- brown, or chcsnut; that 
colour, cut round at thb bottom ff the neck, is 
succeeded by black or blackish-brown, which 
is likewise cut round on the breast and the .top 
of the back: the wing is grey, tinged with 

* CHARACTER SPECIKICOS. 

Anas Ferina. A. cincreo-unchilata^ capite brunneo, fascia 
pectoral! crisso uropygioque iiigro. — Lath, Jnd, Orn, ii, 
p. 862. No. 77, 

, Gmel, Syst. i. p. 580. 

Fera FvsCA.^Raii^Syn, p. 113. A. U.—lVilL p, 288. 

t. 72. 

PENE1.0PE. — Bris. vi. p. 384. 19. t, 35. f. 1. 

Le Millocin. — Bttff', PI, Enl. 803. — /^//^'. par Sonn, Ixii. 
p. 65. 

Poker, Pochard, Rk^-headed Wigeon. — Br. ZooKiu 
No. 284.— IFi//. (AngL) p.*167. t. 17,.~Arct. Zoo!, ii. 
No. 491. — Lath, St/n, vi. p. 523.*i88. — Bew, Birds, ii. p. 356. 

HABITAT 

in America, Asia, et Eiiropa septentrional! ; hyeme apud 
nos in Angliae paludibqs.-r-lS pollices longa. W. 

t In Brie it is called jyif^rcto?! : in Burgundy, Rougtot : in 
Catalonia, Buixot : iu the Bolognese, Collo Rosso ( Hed-neck): 
in Germany, Roi-hals fRed-thfvaiJ ; RoUnte (Rad-Hutk) s 
MitteLcnie (Muidlc^i^k) ; Braun kdcjfichte^ente {firmn'hcodtd 
Dutk) : in Silesia, ^ Braun-enU : in Denmark, Brun Nsfkke 
{BrowMicck): in Norway, Rod Nakko {Red-nsck), 
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blackish, and without any spangle; but the 
back and the sides aie prettily worked Avith a 
very line fringe, which runs transversely in 
little black zigzags on a ground of pearl-grey. 
According to Schwenckfeld, the head of the 
female is not rufous like that of the male, and 
has only some rusty spots. 

Tlie Pochard is as larg*e as the sheldrake, but 
is more unwieldy ; its round shape gives it a 
heavy air ; it walks with difficulty and uugr4ce- 
fully, and is obliged from time to time to flap 
its wings, in order to preserve its equilibrium 
on land. 

Its cry resembles more the hollow hiss of a 
large serpent than the voice of a bird. Its bill, 
broad and scooped, is very proper for dabbling 
in the mud, like the shovelers and the moril- 
lons, to search for worms, small fish, and 
crustaceous animals. Two mule Pochards, 
Avhich M. Baillon kept a winter in his court- 
yard,’ remained almbst cons;:antly in tlie water; 
they were very stro^ and courageous on that 
element, and Avould suffer none of the other 
ducks to approach them, but dr»vc them away 
with their bill. These, however, in their turn, 
beat them when they canje ^on land, and the 
Pochards could then make no defence, but 
escaped to the water. Though they were tame, 
and even grown familiar, they could not be 
long preserved, because tliey^coulcl not walk 
without hurting their feet; the gravel of the 
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garden-walks was as pernicious the pave- 
ment of the court ; and, notwithstanding tb# 
care which M. Baillon took of these two Po- 
chards, they livecl not more than six weeks in 
their captivity. 

“ I believe,” says this good observer, “ that 
these birds belong to the north. Mine continu- 
ed in the water during the night, even when 
the frost was intense ; they also agitated it, to 
prevent its freezing round them.” 

“ The Pochards,” he adds, “ as well as the sbo- 
velers and the golden-eyes, cat much, and di- 
gest as quickly as the duck. They lived at first 
oul}' on soaked bread, afterwards they ate it dry, 
but swallowed it in that state with difficulty, 

I could never habituate them to grain. The 
shovelcrs alone seem fond of the seeds of the 
bulrush.” 

M. Hebert, who, as an attentive and even 
ingenious sportsman, has found other pleasures 
ill fowling than that of killing, has made on 
these birds, as on many others, interesting ob- 
servations. “ It is the species of the Pochard,” 
says he, “ which, next to that of the wild duck, 
appears to me the most numerous in the coun- 
tries where I have gone a-fowling. They ar- 
rive with us in Brie about the end of October, 
in flocks from tweifty to forty. Their flight 
is more rapid than that of the duck, and the 
noise made* by their wings is quite different# 
The troop forms a close body in the kir, but 
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not di^pose^ like the wild duck^ in triangles, 
pu their arrival, they are restless ; they alight 
on the large pools, and, the instant after, they 
rise, make several wheels in the air ; a second 
time they alight, but their stay is equally short; 
they disappear, and return in an hour, and yet 
<lo not settle. When I killed one, it was 
always by chance, and with very coarse shot, 
and when they whirled in the air. They w ere 
all remarkable for a large rufous head, whence 
they arc called rougeot in Burgundy. 

“ It is not easy to get near them on the large 
pools ; they alight not on the brooks in frosty 
weather, nor on the little pools in autumn ; 
and many of them cannot be killed, except 
on the duciceries of Picardy. However, they 
are pretty common in Burgundy, and at Dijon 
they are seen in the cooks’-shops almost the 
whole year. I killed one in Brie in the month 
of July, when the \veather was extremely hot : 
it flushed at the side of a pool, in the middle 
of a wood, and in |i very solitary spot: it 
was attended by another, which made me 
think that they were paired, and that sonic 
couples of this species breed in France on the 
large marshes.” 

We shall add, that this sp'ec'ies has penetrated 
jnto distant countries, fc*’ we received from 
J^uisiana a Pochard exactly like what is found 
in. France; and besides the same bird maybe 
recognised in the quapachcanauAtli of Feruan- 
4eZ) which Brisson has, for tiiat reason, called. 
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the Mexican Pochard*. With r^ard to the 
variety of the French Pochard Ascribed by 
that ornithologist, we must content ourselves 
with what he has said ; for wc are unacquainted 
with this variety f. 

♦ Anas Fulva . — GmeL 

Penelope Mexicana. — Bnss. 

The Mexican Pochard. — Jjith, 
t The Pochards arc reckoned delicate eating, and are 
sold in the London markets under tfie name of dun-birds^ 
They are found also through the whole extent of North 
America, and are met with in the great rivers and lakes is 
every latitude of Russia. W. 
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THE MILLOUINAn*. 

This beautiful bird, for our knowledge of 
\rhich we are indebted to M. Baillon, is as 
large as the pochard C mUlouin), and its colours, 
though difterent, are disposed in the same man- 
ner : we have therefore called it the MiUouinan. 
Its head and neck are covered with a large 
black domino with copper-green reflections, cift 
round on the breast and the top of the back ; 
the mantle is finely worked with a small black 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Marii.a. A. nigra, Immeris cinerao-undulatis, ab> 
domiue speculoque alari albis. {Mas.) — Lath. Ind, Orn. ii# 
Pa 863. No. 54. 

— — . Phil. Trans, Ixii. p. 413. — Cwe/. Svst. u 

p. 5U9. 

Ulaucium Minus Stiuatum. — Uris. \\. p. 418. 20. A. 

Fu LIGULA G ESNRIU. — Rail Si/n. p. 142. A. C. — IPill, p. 279. 
Le MilloUINAN. — Bu^r* par Sonn. Uii. p. 70. 

IScAUP Duck. — Br. ZooL ii. N^. 275. 1. 100. — Arct. Zoo!. i\. 
No. 498.— Ld/A. Si/it, vi, p. 300. 49. — Beie, Birds, ii. p. 339. 

A. fuscO'icrriiginea^ speculo alarum ubdomine capitisque 
aoiiulo ud rostri basia albis. (Fcmitia.) 

Anas Fujcnata. — Mus, Carls, fasc. ii. t. 38. 

Duck with a Cikclk of White FEA\*iiEU$ about thk 
Bill. — Ra/s lictUrSf p. 61. 

HABITAT 

rt £uropa ct Asia Uoreali ; iu America quoquc •satis nume- 
rosa ; in Anglia byberuo lewpore gregutim volans. — 18-29 
pollices ionga. 

VOL. X. 


V 
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hatching, running lightly in the ground of 
pearl-grey: two pieces of the same work, 
but closer, cover the shoulders; the rump is 
worked in the same way : the belly and sto- 
mach are of the finest white. On the middle 
of tlie neck may be observed the obscure trace 
of a mfous collar : the bill of the MillouiruM 
is neither so long nor so broad as that of the' 
pochard. 

^The individual which we describe was killed 
on the coast of Picardy ; and I have since re- 
ceived from Louisiana another, precisely similar 
if not somewhat smaller. It is not, we have 
seen, the only species of duck which is com- 
mon to both continents ; yet this Millouinan 
has not hitherto been remarked or described, 
and, no doubt, seldom appears on our coasts. 
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THE GOLDEN EYE^f. 

The Golden Eye is a little duck whose 
plumage is black>aiid white, and its head re» 
markable for two white, spots placed at the 
corners of the bill, which at a distance appear 
like two eyes, situated near the other two, in 
the black hood glossed with green, which co- 
vers tiro head and the top of the neck. Hence 
the Italian name Qualtr Occki, or four eyes. 

* CHAItACTER SPECIKICUS. 

Avas Clangula* A« Ri^ro alboque varia» capita tumido 
vioiacco, siRU oris macula alba . — LatL Ind. Orn. ii» 
p. 807. No. 87. 

. GmeL Sj/st, i. p.^523. — Bris. vi. p. 416* 

27. t. 37. f. 2. — Rati Sun., p. 142. A. 8. — irUl, p. 282. 18* 
t. Ttatii, Ixii. p. 417. 48. 

Le Garkot,— PL Enl. 802 , — BuJ}', par Bonn. Ixii. 
p. 79. pi. 235, f, 2. 

Golden-eyk. — Br, Zonl. ii.Wo. 270, — Id, 154. t. Addend 
— Aret, Zuoi, ii. No. 48rf. — Lath. Spn. vi. p, 535. 76.— 
IPtlL (Attgl.) p. 368. t. 73. — Bcio. Birds, ii. p. 3G7. 

HABITAT 

in Kuropa, Asia, et America sopt^ntz-ionali.— 19 polliccs 
loii^a. W. 

t In Lorraine it is called the Hungarian Duck •* in Alsace, 
llic Magpte Duck : in Italy, Quattr' Occhi : in Germany, 
^ubet €Hte, Straus-entc, Quaker^ntf, Erss-ente ;• and in the 
nei^libourhood of Strasbutgs freisber-dritt-vogcl : in Sweden, 
K/ifppu ; and in the province of Skonen, Dapping : in Nor- 
way, Ring^oj/e, Hviin^and, huud^and. 

N S 
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The English have termed it Golden Eye^ b©* 
cause its iris is of a golden-ycUow'. Its tail 
and back are black, as well as the great quills 
of the wing, of which most of the coverts are 
white: the lower part of the neck, with all the 
fore*side of the body, is of a fine white : the 
legs are very short, and the membranes which 
connect the toes extend to the tips of the uail^ 
and are there fastened. 

The female is rather smaller than the nial^ 
and differs entirely in its colours, which, as 
generally observed in all the ducks, are duller 
and paler in the females : those of the female 
Golden Eye are giey or brownish, which iu 
the male are black ; and those white-grey, 
which in the other are of a fine white : nor has 
she the green reflection on the head, or the 
white spot at the corner of the bill *. 

The flight of the Golden Eye, though pretty 
low, is very stiff, and makes tlie air to whistle f. 
It does not scream in taking wing, and seems 
not so shy as the other ducks. Small flocks of 
Golden Eyes are seen on our pools during the 
whole winter ; but they disappear in the spring, 
and no doubt go to nestle in the north; at least, 
Linnaeus says, in the Fauna Suecica, that this 
duck is seen in summer in Sweden, and in that 
season, which is afso that of breeding, it lives 
In the hollow^s of trees. 

M. Baillon, who tried to keep some Golden 


* Aldrovaadus, 


t Idtm. 
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Eyes in the domestic state, lias just communi- 
cated the following observations. 

“ These birds,” says he, “ lost much 6esh in 
a short time, and hurt themselves under the 
feet when I allowed them to walk at liberty. 
They lay for the most part on their belly; but 
Jf other birds attacked them, they made a stout 
defence : I can even say, that I have seen fe^f 
birds so rancorous. Two males which I had 
last winter, tore my hand with their bill, 
often as I laid hold of them. 1 kept them in a 
large ozier cage, that they might be habitu- 
ated to captivity, and might see the other 
fowls rambling about the court. But tliey 
betrayed in their prison only the marks of im- 
patience and rage, and darted against the bars 
at the other, birds which approached. I suc- 
ceeded, with much difficulty, in teacjiiug them 
to eat bread, but they constantly refused every 
sort of grain. 

“ The Golden Eye,” adds, this attentive ob- 
server, “ like the poqhard and the morillon, 
walks under constraint and difficulty, with 
effort and seeming pain. Yet tliesc birds come 
from time to time on shore, but only to re- 
main there in tranquillity anil fcpo^, standing 
or lying on the strand, and enjoy a pleasure, 
which is peculiar to themselves. l.and-birds 
feel the necessity of bathing at intervals, 
whether to clean their plumage of the tlust 
which insinuates into it, or to give dilatation 
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to their body, ^vhicll facilitates their motions ; 
and they aunduuce, by their cheerfulness on 
quitting the water, the agreeable sensation 
which they f<^l. In the aquatic birds, on the 
contrary, in those which remain long in the 
water, their feathers become through tinu^ pbne« 
trated and moistened, and permit the humidity 
to steal insensibly to' the skin ; then they have 
occasion for an air-bath to dry and contract 
their relaxed limbs; they come, for this pur- 
pose, on shore, and the sprightliness of their 
eyes, and the slow balancing of their head, 
express their agreeable sensation. But the 
Golden Eyes, and likewise the pochards and 
the morilluns, are satisfied with that gratifica- 
tion ; they never willingly' come to laud, and 
especijilly avoid walking on it, which seems to 
cause extreme fatigue : in fact, accustomed a^ 
they are to move in the witer by short flarts, 
produced by the brisk and sudden motion of 
their feet, they bring this habit with them on 
land, and walk by springs, striking the ground 
80 forcibly with their ‘broad feet, that their 
pace is attended w'ith the same noise as the 
clapping of hands; they use their wings to 
preserve the equilibrium, which they losu 
every minute; and if they be hastened, they 
make a bound, thiS^wing their legs back, and 
fall on their breast : their feet also are torn and 
cut in a ifhort time by rubbing on the gravel. 
Jt appears therefore, that these birds, dcstjned 
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solely for the water, can never augment the 
colonies planted in our court-yards*.” 

* Linnaeus says, that it dives excellently for fish and shell- 
fish, that it eats frogs voraciously, that it often builds its 
nest in trees with grass, and lays from seven to ten white 
eggs, and that its flesh is agreeable. — This bird visits the 
meres of Shropshire in winter. 

It is found in several of the northern parts of Europe, and 
of Asia ; is rare in Greenland ; but in America, is met wiUi 
from Hudson’s bay to New Yor^. W. 
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THE MORILLON*t. 

The Morillon is a haiulsome little cluck, 
which, when seen at rest, exhibits these co» 
lours; a broad blue bill, a large black c/ombio, 
a mantle of the same, and white on the stomach, 
the belly, and the top of the shoulders: this 
uhite is free and unadulterated, and all the 
black is shining, and heightened with fine 
purple and greenish-red reflections; the fea- 
thers on the back of the head rise into a bunch 

* CHARACTER SPECIFtCUS. 

Anas Fcligula. A. crista dependente, corpore nigro, 
abdomine speculoque alarum albis. — Lath, Ind, Orn, it. 
p. 869. No. 90. 

, GmeL i, p. 543. — Witt, p. 280, 

t. 73. 

Cristata. — Raii St/n, p. 142. A. 7. 

Glaxjcium Minus.— /j/«. vy p. 411. 26. t. 37. 1. 

Le Morillon. — RuJ^, VI, EnL 1001. — Ruff, par Sonn, Ixii 
p. 86. pi. 136. f. 2. 

Tufted Duck,— /J r. Zoat , ii. No, 274. — Arcf , ZooL il 
p. ( Augl,) p, 365. t. 73. — Lath, Spn, vi. p. 540. 

79. — Birds , ii, p. 372. 


^HABITAT 

III Europx et borealis Asisa maritimis. — J6 poUioos Jliiitgif 

W, 

t In Brie it is called the Jacobint : in Geriiiutiy, tSchetlrcnU 
(Squinting-duck), Echilt-cnte (Shicld-tiuck), Leptl-ganz, 
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often the lower part of the black domino on 
the breast is waved with white: ami, in this 
species, as in others of the genus of ducks, the 
colours are liable to certain variations, but 
which arc only individual *. 

When the Morillon flies, its wing appears 
striped with white: this effect is prdtluced by 
seven feathers, which are partly of that colour|'. 
The inside of the legs and thighs are reddish, 
and the outside black; the tongue is. fleshy, 
■and swelled at the root, which seems parted in 
two : tlicrc is no gall-bladdei’. Belon regard# 
the Morillon as the Glaucium of the Greeks, 
mt having found, he says, a bird ’with eyes of 
such a glaucous colour. Indeed, the Glaucium 
of Atheivjeus was .so callctl because its eyes 
were sea-green. 

The Morillon frequents the pools and riversj, 
and yet occurs also on the sca§ ; it (lives pretty 
deep II, and feeds on little fish, crustaceous ani- 
mals, and shell-fish, or on the seeds of aquatic 
plants^, especially ihose of the common rush. 
It is less shy, and not so apt to flush as the 
M'ild duck : it may be approached within gun- 
shot on pools, or, still better, on rivers, when 
the frost prevails. When it rises, it docs not 
fly to great distances **. ' 

AI, Baillon has communicated his observa- 

• Ray. + Boloii. t Idem. 

% Fauna Succica. || Bolon. f Idem. 

** Ob.s<n*vation of M. licbett. 
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After what we have said of the diversity' 
that prevails iu the plumage of the MorillonS) 
Ave are much inclined to refer to the same acci- 
dental causes the difference of bulk which has 
made the Little Morillon be reckoned a distinct 
and separate species. That difference is indeed 
so small, that we might strictly disregard it 
or at least attribute it to the varieties which 
necessarily obtain among individuals, occa- 
sioned by the diversity of age and of the seasons 
of growth. Yet most ornithologists have de- 
scribed this Little Morillon as a different species 
from the other ; and, as we cannot contradict 
them by positive facts, wc shall here mention 
our doubts, which we believe to be not ill- 
founded. Belon even, whom the rest have 
follow'cd, and whoyvas tlic'* ** first author of this 
distinction, seems to fu'riiish a proof against 
liis own opinion ; for after having said of hit 

• A variely of preceding. 

+ Iu Swedish, : in German, WoU-enUn ; and by 

some liusgen : at Venice 'it is called Capo or Black* 

bead. ^ t 

J The Morillun — from the end of the bill to that of the 
tail is fourteen inches nine lines ; to the end of the uails fif- 
teen incites. • 

** The Little Morillon — from the end of the bill to that of 
the tail is twelve inches six lines ; to the end of the mUs 
fourteen inches ten liucir/— /Irw, 
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Little Diver, which is our Little Morillou, that 
“ it is a handsome tight bird, round and short, 
its eyes so yellow and shining, that they are 
brighter than polished iron,” and that with a 
plumage similar to that of the morillou, it has 
likewise a white line across the wing ; he adds, 
that “ it is tar from being a true inorillon, for 
it has a tuft on the back of the head like the 
goosander and the pelican, while the morillon 
has none.” But Belon is here mistaken, apd 
this character of the tuft is another reason 
that this bird should be classed with the true 
morillon. 

Brisson gives still another variety of this 
species, under the name of the Little Striped 
Morillon*; but it is certainly a variety from age. 

Anas Marila. — Lim* CmtL 
Glaiiciuiii Minus Striatum. — 

Fiiligula Gesneri . — Ray Sc Will, 

The Scaup Duck. — iV/m. & jAitk, 
tSpccific character : — “ It is hla^k, its shoulders wated 
with cinereous ; its belly, lAid the spangle on its wings, are 
white/' It owes its fuinic to its feeding on scaup, or broken 
sbrlltisli. 
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THE SCOTER*. 

It has been pretended that the Scoters are 
engendered, like the bernacles, in shells or in 
rotton wood f. We have sufficiently refuted 
these fables, with which nathral history is here, 
as in other parts, too much tinctured. The 
Scoters lay, nestle, and hatch, like other birds. 
They prefer for* their habitation the most north* 
erli Qountries, whence tliey descend in great 
numbers along the coasts of Scotland and Eng- 
land, and arrive on the coasts of France in win* 
ter, to afford a very indifferent sort of game, 

* CHARACTER SPEC! FICUS. 

Anas Nigra. A. rostro basi gibbo^ cor|N>re toto nigro.— 
JmUi, Jmh Om, it p. 848. No. 43. 

, Gml. I. p. vi. p. 420. 

28. t. 38. f. 2. (mtt$.) ^ ’* * 

tAHAS Nicer Minor.— I tau Sy^f. p. t41. A. 3. — H'lU. p.280. 
t.74. 

* La Macreuse. — Ruff’. PI. Eal. 078. — BuJ^. par Som. Irf- 
p. 07. pi. 238. LI. 

WhiLk.— Tnu$. xt. No. 176. p. 1160. 4. 

Scoter, Black DivEir-jBr. Zwl. ii. No. 9^2.— 

Zool. ii. No. Sup, p. 9Q.— Will.iAugl.) p. SI|L 

*t. 74. — Lath. Spa. vi. p(4i^ 99r^Btw, Birdt, ii. p. 324»^<> 

lIABlTAt 

ia Eoropa, America septcntrionali.— 22 pollices bM^ 

t Hence the iispio Scoter i Scorlan4 being the prineipil 
scene of tbis iitbuious txARsmutation of the, bernacles, 
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but wliich .is eagerly expected by our monks 
aiid nuns, who, being entirely denied the use 
of flesh, and restricted to fish, are indulged 
with these birds, from a notion that their blood 
is as cold as that of fish : but in fact their blood 
is just as warm as that of other aquatic birds ; 
though' indeed the black, rlry, and hard f.esh of 
the Scoter may be deeme J a diet of mortification. 

The plumage of the Scoter is black : it is 
nearly as large as the common duck, but it is 
shorter, and more compact. Ray observes, that 
the tip of the upper mandible is not term^ated 
by a horny nail, as in all the other species of 
this genus : in the male, the base of that part; 
near the head, is consideiably swelled, and ex- 
hibits two tubercles of a jellow colour; the 
eye-lids arc of the same colour; the toes are 
very long, and the tongue is very large; the 
trachea has no labyrinth, and the ca:ca are very 
short in conipariaou of those of the other ducks. 

M. Baillon, that inttlligeni and laborious ob- 
server, whom I have ^o often had occasion to 
cite on the subject of water-fowl, has sent me 
the following observations : — 

“ The iioi th and north-west n inds bring 
along our coasts of Picaril y,. fiom the mouth of 
November to that of March, prodigious flocks 
of Scoters: the sea, so to speak, is covered* 
with them. They are seen flying incessantly 
from place to place, and by thousands : they 
appear and disappear on the water every mi- 
aute. As soon as a Scoter dives, the whole 
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ti'oop imitates it, and emerges agaim,a fetr Hit#' 
meiits after. When the south and south-east 
wiiuls blow', about the month of March, they 
are driven from our coasts, and entirely dis- 
appear. 

“ The fa\ ourite food of the Scoters is a kind 
of bivalve shell, smooth and whitish, four lines 
broad and about ten long, which are found 
clustered in many deep shoals : there are 
pretty extensive hanks of them, which are left 
bare bv the ebb tide. When the fishermen re- 
u:arkj|hat the Scoters dive for the mimeuus (the 
term Avhich they 'apply to these shells), they 
spread their nets horizontally, but very loose, 
above these shell-iish, and two or three feet at 
most from the sand ; a few liours after, the 
tide flowing in covers the nets, and the Scoters 
following the reflux two or three hundred 
paces from the beaeh, the first that perceives a 
vaimefm dives, and all the rest, copying the 
example, entangle themsch'es among the float- 
ing meshes; or if sonie,'^ more shy, go a little 
aside and pass under the nets, they rise aftei* 
liaving fed, and soon in wrap themselves like 
the rest ; they arc all drowned ; and, when the 
sea has retreated, th.e fishermen go to disengage 
them from the nets, o^n which they arc suspended 
^y the liead, tlie wings, or the feet. 

“ I have several times seen this sort of fish- 
ing: a nct*of a hundred yards long, and thre® 
yards broad, caught sometimes twenty or thir- 
ty dozen in a single tide; but, fo balance- tlm 
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good fortune, the ii6li|^are often stretched 
tx'Tenty times without catching one; and at 
limes they are carried away or rent by porpoises 
or sturgeons. 

I never saw any Scoters fly any where but 
above the sea, and I have always remarked that 
their flight Was' low and gentle, and of small 
compass : they scarcely ever rise, and while on 
M'ing their feet often drag in the water. It is 
probable that the Scoters are as prolific as the 
ducks, for the number which arrives every year 
is prodigious ; and notwithstanding the mj^tU 
tudes that are caught, they seem not to diminish.* 
Having enquired of M. Baiilon his opinion 
Avith regaixl to the distinction between the male 
and female of this specieJs, and to the grey 
Scoters or Grisettes, which some have'said to 
be females, he gave me this answer : — 

“ The Grisette is certainly a Scoter, and has 
exactly the figure. These Grisettes are always 
seen in company with* the other Scoters; they 
feed on the same shcll/fish, swallow them en- 
tirfe, and digest them in the same manner. They 
are caught in the same nets, and they fly as 
badly and’ in the same way ; and this is peculiar 
to these birds, which have the bones of the 
wingS' more turned backward!^ than the ducks, 
and the cavities, in which the two thigh-bones 
are-: sunk, very near each other; a structure 
wlrieh: gives them' great facility in swimming, 
andnruikes them at the same time very awkward 
in sirdlkiog::’!9ad surely no species of ducks has 
VOL. X. o 
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the thighs placed in^s manner. Lastly, the 
taste of their flesh same. 

** I opened three of these Grue/tes in winter, 
and they were found to be females. 

“ On the other hand, the number of grey 
Scoters is much inferior to that of the black ; 
often not ten occur among a hundred of the 
others, caught in tfie same net. How could* 
the females be so few in this species ? 

“ I freely own that I have not sought suffi- 
ciently to distinguish the males from the fe- 
males. I stuffed a great number ; I chose the 
blackest and the largest, and they were all 
found to be males, except the Grisettes. I be- 
lieve, however, that the females are somewhat 
smaller, and not so black, or at least they have 
not that velvet surface which makes the black 
of the male plumage so deep.” 

It appears to us from this detail, that as the 
female Scoters arc not quite so black as the 
males, and more, inclined to grey, the Grisettes^ 
or the Scoters which v'erge on grey, are too few 
to'represent all the females of the species, and 
are in fact the younger females, which require 
time to assume all the black of their plumage. 

After the first answer, M. Baillon sent us also 
the following notes, which are all interesting. 
“ I have had,” says he, “ this year, 1781, for 
several months in my court, a black Scoter. 1 
fed it with soaked bread and sheil-ffsh. It was 
become very familiar. 

“ I believed fill then that the Scotera could 
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not walk, and that their conformation deprived 
them of that power. I was the more persuaded, 
as Llrad several times^ in storms, gathered, on 
the sea-shore. Scoters, penguins, and puffins, 
alive, which could drag themselves along only 
by help of their wings. But these birds had, 
no doul)t, been much beaten by the waves ; and 
that circumstance, which I had overlooked, 
confirmed me in my error. I was surprised to 
remark, that the Scoter walks well, and faster 
even than the pochard ; it balances itself in the 
same manner at each step, holding its body 
almost erect, and striking the ground with each 
foot alternately and with force; its pace is 
slow ; if pressed, it tumbles, because the efforts 
wiiich it makes destroys its equilibrium : it is 
indefatigable in the water ; it runs on the waves 
like a petrel, and as nimbly ; but, on land, the 
celerity of its motions are of no avail; mine 
seemed quite out of its natural element. 

“ Indeed, it had a* very axykward air; each 
movement gave its bddy fatiguing jogs ; it 
walked only from necessity : it usually lay 
down, or stood straight like a stake, its bill 
leaning on its stomach ; it always seemed to be 
melancholy; I never once sa^v.it bathe joyous, 
like the other water-fowls, wij;h which my court, 
is filled ; it never entered the shallow trough 
which is placed level with the surface of the 
ground, but to eat the bread which I'threw to 
it : when it bad eaten and drank, it remained 
motionless ; sometimes it dived to the bottom, 

o ^ 
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to gather the crumbs which fell down ; if any 
bird came into the water and approached it, the 
Scoter endeavoured to drive away the intruder; 
if this made any opposition or resistance, it 
. dived, and after taking two or three turjas 4t; 
the bottom of the trough, it flew out of the 
water, making a sort of whistling, very soft and 
clear, like the first toiie of a German flute: this 
is the only cry I ever knew it make, which it 
Treated as often as a person approached it. 

“ Being desirous to know if the bird could 
continue long uiider water, I held it dow'n by 
force ; it made considerable eftbrts after two 
or three minutes, and seemed to suffer much ; 
it bounded up as quick as a cork. I believe it 
could remain longer, because it descends often 
to the depth of thirty feet in the sea to gatlier 
the oblong bivalves on which it feeds. 

“ These shell-fish arc whitish, four or five 
lines broad, and nearly an inch long. It does 
not amuse itself^ like tile sea- pic in opening 
them, the shape of its kill not being, as in that 
bird, adapted for the purpose : it swallows them 
whole, and digests them in a few hours. I gave 
sometimes more than twenty to a single Sco- 
ter ; and it received them till its (esophagus was 
.filled up to the bill : then its excrements were 
white. They assumed a green tinge when the 
bird was fed with bread, but were always liquid. . 
T never saxv it eat herbs or the seeds of plants, 
like the wild ducks, the teals, the wigeons, and 
others of this genus: the sea is its only ele- 
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ment. It flies as ill as it walks ; I have often 
amused myself in viewing through a spy-glass 

the numerous flocks on the sea : I never saw 

* 

them rise and fly to any distance ; they flutter- 
ed iricessantly above the surface of the water. 

'* **The feathers of this bifd are so smooth and 
close, that the bird, on coming out of the water, 
can shake itself dry. 

“ The same cause which proved fatal to so 
many other birds in my court occasioned also 
the death of my Scoter. The soft and tender 
skin of its feet were perpetually bruised by the 
gravel; a callm formed on each joint of the 
toes ; in time they were worn to such a degree, 
that the nerves were disclosed ; it durst no 
longer walk, or go to the water, each step in- 
creasing its wounds : I put it in my garden on 
the grass under a cage, but it would not eat; 
and it died in my court a few days after 

* These birds are coinmod; io the no^hern countries of Eu- 

rope, and in Siberia. We are insured, by Pennant, that they 
are equally abundant in Noi'th'’Anierica, and that they occur 
at New York. Osbeck met with them in his voyage to 
China, between the islands dif Java and St. Paul. W. 
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THE DOUBLE SCOTER* 

Among the great number of scoters which 
come in winter on the coasts of Picardy, some 
are remarked much larger than the rest, and 
therefore called the Double Scoters. Besides 
this difference in size, they have a white spot 
on the side of the eye, and a white bar on the 
wing; while the plumage of the others is en- 
tirely black. These characters are sufficient to 
constitute a second species, which appears to 
be much less numerous tha)i the first, but re- 
sembles it in structure and habits, llay ob- 
served in the stomach and the intestines of 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Fosca. A. nigricans, palpcbra inferiore speculoque 
alarum albis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 848. No. 44. 

■ — . Gmd. Hyst. i. p. 507. 

Nigka Major. — Bm vi. p. 423. 28. — Raii Syn. 

p. 141. A. 4.— Will. j>. 278. 't. 70. 

La Double Macr^use. — Bujf. PI. Enl. 056. — Bujf. par 
So«?i. Ixii. p. 108. 

pREAT Black Duck. — Will. CAngl.') p. 363. t. 70. 
Velvet Duck.— R r. Zool. ii. No. 272. t. m.—Arct. 2ool. 
ii. No. 482. — Id, Sup, p. 75« — Ijut^, Sytt. vi. p. 482. 37.— 

Id. Sup. p. 2M.— AVztf. Birdt, ii. p. 322, 

HABITAT 

in Eiiropx et America; septentrionalibus, Kamtschatka. — 
20*22 poll ices longa. W. 
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these large scoters fragments of shells; the 
same probably that, Baillon says, is the princi- 
pal food of the scoter*. 

* The female has no tubercle on the beak, and its plum* 
age is brown where that of the male is black. It inhabits 
the northern parts of Europe and America, and lays eight or 
ten white eggs. Yf. 
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THE BROAD-BILLED SCOTER » 

This is undoubtedly a scoter, and perhaps 
belongs to the same species with the preceding. 
It is well characterised by the breadth of its 
flat short bill, edged with an orange streak, 
which, encircling the eye, seems to delineate 
spectacles f. This large scoter visits England 
in the winter; it alights in the meadows, where 
it feeds on grass. Edwards thinks that he can 
discover it in one of the figures of a small col- 
lection published at Amsterdam in 1679, by Ni- 
colas Vischer, in which it is denominated Turma 
Anser ( troop-goose ); a term whi'’!' probably al- 

* CHARAd^ER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Perspicillata. A. nigra, vertice nuchaque albis, 
macula nigra rostri pone iiarcs. — Latli^ Ind, Orn. ii. p. 847- 
No. 42. 

— GmeL Sysf. i. p. 524. — Thih 

Trans, Ixii. p. 417. 

— — Nigra Major Freti 'Hudsonis. — Bris, vi. p.425. 
30. 

La Macreuse a Large Bec.— PL Enl. 995. — Bnff,. 
far Bonn, Ixii. p. 111. 

Black Duck. — Arcf^Zool, ii. No. 483. — Edw. 1. 155. — 
Cooks last Voy, ii. p. 37B.— LaM. Syn, vi. p. 479. 35. 

HABITAT 

in America s^ptentrionali. — 21 pollices longa, W. 

i Hence the Linnaean epithet for the species^ Perspieillatas 
from Pertpicillum^ a pair of spectacles. T. 
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ludes to its bulk, which exceeds that of the 
common duck, and indicates at the same time 
that these birds are seen in flocks : and as they 
occur in Hudson’s-bay,, the Dutch might have 
observed them in Davis’s Straits, where they 
carry on the whale-fishery. * 

* It breeds in July along thd shores of HudsonVbay. It 
builds its nest with grass, and lines it witli feathers. It hlys 
from four to six eggs, which are white. Does not visit Eng* 
land, as Buffon asserts, but seems to be almost entirely con* 
fined to America, W. 
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The BEAUTIFUL CRESTED DUCK*. 

The rich plumage of this beautiful duck 
seems to be a studied attire, a gala suit, to which 
its elegant head-dress adds grace and lustre f : 
a* piece of beautiful ruTrous, speckled with little 
white dashes, covers the back of the neck and 
the breast, and is neatly intersected on the 
shoulders by a streak of white, accompanied by 
a streak of black ; the wing is covered with 
feathers of a brown that melts into black with 
rich reflections of burnished steel ; and those of 
the flanks are very delicately fringed and ver- 
miculated with little blackish lines on a grey 
ground, and are prettily striped at^he tips with 

* CIIAKACTEU SPECIF^CUS. 

Anas Sponsa. A. crista dependente duplici viridi caeruleo 
aiboque raria. — hath. Ind, Vrn. ci. p. 871. No, 1>7. 

— . GmeL Si/sf. i. p, 539. 

TEstiva. — Bris, vu p. 351^ 11. t. 32. f. 2. 

Yztacton YAHAUHQur.— Sj/n. p. 176. — p. 299, 
Le Beau Canard Hupped — Buf . Pl , EnU 980. 981. — 
Bujf. par Sunn, Ixii, p. 114. pl. 237- f. 1. 

American Wood Duck. — Broxvti , Jam. p. 481. 

Summer Duck. — Cdt.^Car. i. t. 97. — Edw, 1. 101. — Jrct, 
•Zool. ii. No. 403. — Laii. St/n. vi. p. 546. 85. 

HABITAT 

in Americas cdSidioribus et temperatis, Antillarumqve insulis ; 
migratoria* — ^19 pollices longa. ^ 

i lienee Linnaeus calls it Sponsa^ or the bride* T« 
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black and white, of which the streaks are dis- 
played alternately, and seena to vary according 
to the motion of the bird : the under side of the 
body is pearly-white grey ; a small white collar 
rises into a ehin-piece below the bill, and sends 
off a scallop below the eye, on M'hich another 
long streak of the same colour passes like a long 
eyelid ; the upper side of the head is decorated 
with a superb tuft of long feathers, white, green, 
and violet, which fall back like Hair, in bunqlies 
parted by smaller white bunches. The front 
and the cheeks dazzle w;ith the lustre of bronze: 
the iris is red ; the bill the same, with a black 
spot above, atid the horny tip is of the same 
colour ; the base is hemmed with a fleshy brim 
of yellow. 

This beaufiful duck is smaller than the com- 
mon duck, and the female is as simply clothed 
as the male is pompously attired. She is almost 
all brown ; “ having, however,” says Eilwards, 
“ something of the* crest of the male.” This 
observer adds, that he* received several of these 
charming ducks alive from Carolina; but he 
does not inform us whether they propagated. 
They like to perch on the tallest trees ; witenc<; 
several travellers, style tlT,cm Branch Ducks. 
Catesby calls them Summer JDucks* ; from which 

• " The most beautiful birds tliat I have seen in this 
country (at Port Iloyai iu Arcadia, or Nova Suolia), are the 
Branch DuckSf so caiied because tliey perch ; nothing is tiuer» 
or better mingled, than the endless variety of colours that 
pompose their plumage t. was still more surprised to see 
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we may infer, that they reside during the sum- 
mer in Virginia and Carolina*: in fact, they 
breed there, and place their nests in the holes 
made by the woodpeckers in large trees near 
water, particularly on the cypress ; the parents 
carry; their young into the water on their back, 
and these on the least symptom of danger cling 
by the bill f- 

them perched on a pine, a beech, or an oak, and to see them 
hatch their young in a hole of some of these trees, which they 
rear till they are able to leave the nest ; when they, according 
to instinct, follow their parents to the water. They arc very 
different from the common sort, called hlack^ and which, in 
fact, are almost entirely of that colour, without being varie- 
gated like ours. 71ie Brandh Ducks have a more slender 
body, and are likewise more delicate eating/' — f^oi/age au 
Port Royal de VAcadie^ par M. Dierville^ Rouen, 1708, 
p. 112. ** There is a kind which we call Branch Duch, which 
roost on trees, and whose plumage is very beautiful on ac- 
count of the agreeable diversity of colours which form it.” — 
Nouvelte Relation dc la Gaspesie, par le P. Leclerc ; Paris, 
1698, p. 485. ^ ' 

* Acording to Dupratz, theyjare seen the whole year in 
Louisiana. The Branch Ducks are somewhat larger than 
our teals ; their plumage is exceedingly beautiful, and so 
changing that painting cannot imitate it : they have on the 
head a beautiful crest of the brightest colours, and their red 
eyes appear like flames. The natives deck their calumets or 
pipes with the skin of neck. Their flesh is very good, 
but when too fat it has an%)ily taste. This species ot* duck 
is not migratory ; it is found in all seasons, and it perches^ 
which the rest do not : hence it is called the Branch DuckJ* 

+ It nestles fn the holes .bored by the woodpeckers in trees 
near water; and when tht 'young are hatched, it carries them 
to t^e stream. This bird seems to retire to Mexico in 
It is esteemed delicate food* 
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LITTLE THICK-HEADED DUCK *. 

This little duck is of a middle size, between 
the common duck and the gargancy. All its 
head is clothed with a tu^ of un webbed feathers, 
agreeably tinged with purple, and heightened 
by reflections of green and blue. This tliick 
tuft increases considerably the bulk of its head ; 
and hence Catesby styles it the Bujfd-headed 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICL’S. 

Anas Albeola. A. alba, dorso remi^iibasquc nigris, ca- 
pite colloque^aerulescente scriceo nitente, occipite albo. 
{Mus.) — Lath. Ittd. Orn. ii. p. 86fJ. No, 8S. 

. Fhtt, Trans, l^ii. p. 410. 18. — Gruel. 

Syst. i. p. 517. 

Bucephala. — Linn. Si/st. i. p. 200. 21. — Gmel. Si/tt. 

i. p. .V2I. 

QuKRor EDDLA LuDovici ANA. — Bris. vi, p. 461. 38. t. 41. 

f. 1. 

Anas Hyberna. — Bris. vi! p. 340, 10, 

Le Sahcelle Blanche et Noire, ou La Religieuse. 
— B.tr, PI, Enl. 948. 

Le Petit Canard Gros Tete. — Bitf. par Sonn. kii, 

p, 120, 

LiTTtq Black-and«white Duck. — Edw. 1. 100. 

Spirit Duck, — Jrct. Zool. ii. No. 487. 

BupfeL'HEADBD Duck. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 489.— Cat. 
Oir. i. t. 95. — iMth. Syn. vi. p. 533. 75. 


America. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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Duch It frequents the fresh watei s in Caro- 
Jina. Behind the eye is a broad v, !iitc sj)ot ; 
the wings and the back are niarkeil with lon- 
gitudinal spots, black and white alternately; 
the tail is grey; the bill is lead-colour, and the 
legs are red. 

The female is entirely brown ; its head uni- 
form, and without a ttfft. 

This duck a^ears in Carolina only in winter ; 
but that is no ^son why Brisson should give it 
the appellation of Winter Duck; for it must 
live elsewhere in the summer, and in such 
countries it might with equal propriety be 
named the Summer Duck. 
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THE COLLARED DUCK of NEW- 
FOUNDLAND*. 


This duck, though small, short, and round, 
and of a dusky plumage, yet one of the hand- 
somest birds of the gpus : besides the white 
streaks which intersect the biwn of its garb, 
the face looks like a mask, with a long blkck 
nose and white cheeks ; and this black of the 
nose extends as far as the top of the head, and 
there joins to two large rufous eye-lids of a 
very bright bay-colour. The black domino^ 
which covers the neck, is edged and intersected 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Histrionica. A. fuica albo cferuleoque varla, au-* 
ribusy temporibus Knea 'gemiua, collari fasciaque pecto- 
rali albis. (Mas,) — Latj^. Ind. Orn, ii. p, 849. No. 45* 

. Gmeh Syst. i, p. 534. — PkiL Trans* 

Ixii. p. 417. * 

, Tokquata. — Bris. Yi, p. 362. 14, 

Le Canard ^ Collier. — Buff. PL EnL 798. 

<je Terre Neuve. — Buff, par 

Sonn. Ixii. p. S22. 

Stone Duck, — Hist. Kamtsch. p, 4450. 

Painted Duck. — Ell. iVerr, ii. p. 43. 
Dusky-and-spotted Duck,— t. 99, 

Harlequin Duck. {Male.) — Arct. ZqoI. ii, Noi 490. — 
Lath. Syn. vi. p, 485. 38, 


Ja America. 


habitat 


w. 
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below by a little white riband, which, probably 
induced the fishers at Hudsou’s-hay to style it 
Lord*. Two other little white bands, fringed 
with black, are placed on each ' side of the 
breast, which is iron-grey; the belly is dun- 
gtey ; the flanks are bright-rufous, and the 
wing exhibits a spangle of purple-blue or bur- 
nished steel : there is”^aho a white speckle .be- 
hind the ear,A|||d a little white ^serpentine line 
on, the side o^ro neck. 

The female has none of these decorations ; 
her garb is a blackish brown-grey on the head 
and the mantle ; a white-grey on the fore-side 
of the neck and of the breast ; and a pure white 
on the stomach and the belly. The hulk is 
nearly that of the morillon, and the bill is very 
short and small in proportion. 

.This species is the same with Stellcr’s Anas 
Picta capite pulchre Fasciato f, or the Mountain 
Duck of Kamtschatka, and the Anas Ilistrionica 
of LinnsEUS, which appears in Iceland, accord- 
ing to Brunnich, and otcurs not only in the 
north-east of Asia, but even on Lake Baikal, ac- 
cording to Georgi’s account, though Krachen- 
ninikoflf considers this species as peculiar to 
Kamtschatka J '§. . . 

• Edwards. 

t i. e. The Painted Duck with a beautiruliy striped head. 

{ “ He says, that in autumn the females are found on th« 
rivers, but not the males. He adds, that these birds are very 
stupid, and arc easily caught ia clear water; for, whep th^ 
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Me a man, they dive, and may be killed at the bottom with 
strokes of a pole."— ffw/ory of Kamtschatka* 

§ It breeds on the banks of swift streams, among the low 
shrubs ; and in winter it repairs to the open sea. It is 
/clamorous, and its flight is lofty and rapid. 

In Greenland it frequents the mouths of rivers during the 
summer, but iii winter repairs to the open sea. It feeds ou 
shells, the spawn of fish, and marine insects, . It is common 
in North America, as low as Louisiana. W. 
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THE BROWN DUCK * 

Were it not for the too great difference fn 
bulky the resemblance, almost complete, of 
the plumage, would have induced us to refer 
this species to the kittle brown-and-wkite duck 
from Hud^Httj^bay of Edwards. But this is 
only as lai^|Pas the sarcelkf and the Brown 
Duck is intermediate between the wild duck and 
the golden-eye. It is probable that the indivi- 
dual delineated is only the female of this spe- 
cies ; for it wears the dusky livery appropriated 
to all the female ducLs. A blackish-brown 
ground on the back, and rusty-brown, clouded 
with white-grey, on the neck and the breast ; 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Histrionica. A. grisea, aoribus albis, remigibua 
primoribus nigricantibiu. (!««.) — La(A. Ind. Orn. ii. 
p. 849. No. 45. 

— - Minvta.— G w/. Sys^. i. p. 534, 

Qderjjuedvla Freti Hddsonis.— £ m. tk p.460. 41. 

Le Canard IVron. — Buf. PI, EnL 1007. — Bvff.par Smn. 
Ixii. p. 126. 

1,A Sarcelle Brdne et Blanche. — Buff. PL EnL 799. 
— Buff', par Sannl fxa. p. 224. 

tiTTLE BrowN'AM^-white Dcck.— E rf®. 1. 157.— Co/. 
Car. i. t. 88. 

Harlequin Dock. (Fop.) — Lath. Syn, vi. p. 485. 38., 
HABITAT 

*0 Anttktf Europa.— 17 poIUces tooga. Bf. 
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the belly white, with ia white spot on the wing, 
and a broad spot of the saiBe colour between the 
eye and the bill, are . all the dashes in its 
plumage. It is probably the same with what 
Rzaczynski mentions in these words, Lithuania 
Polesia alit innumeras an^ftes, inter quas sunt 
nigricantes*. He adds, that these blackish 
ducks are known to the Russians by the name 
of Uhle. 

* i. e. Polish Lithuania breeds innumerable ducks^ amdtff 
irhic^ is a blackish sort^ 
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THE GREY-HEADED DUCK ^ 

We prefer the appellsttioh of Grey-heade<l 
Duck, givep by pdwards, to that of Hudson’s- 
bay Duck, employed by firisson ; in the first 
place, because there, are niauy other ducks iji, 
Hudson’s-bay ; and in the second place, because 
an epithet fi||hded on a specific character is al- 
ways preferable to one drawn from the country. 
This Grey-headed Duck is hooded remarkably 
with a blueish-cinereous cowl, falling in a 
square piece on the top of the neck, and parted 
by a double line of black points, like inverterl 
commas, and by two plates of pale green which 
cover the cheeks : the whole is intersected by 
five black mustachios, three of which project 
to a point on the top of the bill, and two others 
extend behind under the corners : the throat, 
the breast, >and tiie ueck,^are white ; the hack is, 

* CHAUACTEK SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Spectabilis. A. rostro basi gibbo conipressp, ca- 
rina pcnnacea nigra, capita cauescente. — Latk. Ind. Om. ii. 
p. 845. No. 88. 

. GmeL Syst, i. p^907. 

Freti HudsOi^is.—- jBrw. vi. p. 365. 15. 

• Le €anard ^ TeteiGrisk. — Buff, par Sunn, Ixii. p. 130. 
Grey-headed Duck. — £dw. 1. 154. 

King Duck. — Arct. ZooL ii. No. 481. — Lath, vi. 
p. 473. £0. 

HABITAT 

in boreali Europa et Ainerica.^2 fere pedes longa. W. 
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black ish-brown, with a purple reflection ; the 
great quills of the wing are brown; the converts 
are purple or deep violet, shining, and each fea- 
ther terminated by a. white point, of which the 
series forms a transverse line : there is also a 
large white spot on the small coverts of the 
wing, and another of a round form on each side 
of the tail; thC; belly is mack; the bill is red, 
and its upper mandible is parted Itto two brims, 
which swell, and, to use the words of Edwards, 
nearly resemble beans. It is the most singulat 
part, he adds, of the conformation of this bird, 
which exceeds the size of a domestic duck. 
Yet we must observe, that the Female Collared 
Duck from Newfoundland, of our PL EnL, is 
much analogous to the Grey-headed Duck of 
Edwards ; the chief difference consists in this, 
tliat the tints of the back are blacker in the 
plate of that naturalist, and that the cheek is 
painted greenish *. 


* This bird is very comiiion !■ Greenland, and affords the 
natives much down. 

They are likewise found to the north of Hudson's-hay ; i« 
Kamtschatkn, Siberia, Norway, cVe, W, 
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THE WHITEFACED DUCK ». 

The first peculiarity that strikes us in this 
bird is, that its face is entirely white, contrast- 
ed by a black veil that covers the head, and,' 
including the fore-side and the top of the neck, 
falls behind : the wing and tail are blackish ; 
the rest of the plumage is finely interwoven 
with waves and festoons of blackish, rusty, and 
rufous, of which the tint, deeper on the back, 
runs into a brick-red colour on the breast and 
the lower part of the neck. This duck, which 
is found at Maragnon, is larger and more cor- 
pulent than our wild duck. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Akas Viduata. a, rufesccnte nigricautcque undatim varia, 
capite colloque anticc diiuict'a purte albis, pectore rufo, 
cervice collari sub guia aiis caudaque nigris. — Lath. Ind, 
Om. ii. p. 858. No. 6.5. Var. |S. 

Le Canaud i Face Blanche. — Buff. PI. Efil. 808. — Biff, 
par Soiiii. ixii. p. 134. 


HABITAT 

•. a 

, iu Carthagenae amen iacubus* W. 
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THE MAREC and MARECA, 

Brazilian Ducks *. 

Mareca is, according to Piso, the generic 
name of the ducks in Brazil ; and Marcgrave 
applies it to two speciesf,* which seem not far 
■removed from each other ; and for this reason 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICtJS. 

Anas Bahambnsis. A. grisea, rostro plumbeo vacvla la^ 
terali fulva, macula alarum viridi liReaque. — Lati.Ind. 
Orn. ii. p. 855. No. 58. 

— ■'■■■ — • Chnclm Systm i. p. 516. Sris, Ti« 

p. 858. 12. 

Mareca pRiMA Aldroy. — il2» Syn, p. X49. 4. — 
p. 292. 

Le Marec. — BwJ', par Sonn. Ixu. p. 138. 

Ilathera Duck, — Cat. Car. i. t. 93. — Jrct. Zool. ii. 
No. 495. — Latk. Syn. vi. p. 507. 53» — fVill. (AngL) p. 879. 
§ 11 . 

HABITAT 

f 

in iosiilis Bahamenstbus, Brasilia. — ^17 pollices loi ;a« 

Anas Brasiliensis. A. fusca, subtus griseo-aurea« inter 
rostrum et oculum albo-flavesceas, speculo alarum viridi* 
casruleo nigro, subtus marginato. — Lath. Ind. Orn. ij* 
p. 856. No, 69, ^ 

. Brw. vi. p. 860. 13. — Giwc/. Syit. 

p. bll.—RaU Syn. p. 149. p. 293. § xvL 

liE Mareca. — par Stmn. Ixu. p. 138. ' 

Mareca Duck, — ImH. 5^. vi. p. 508, {AngL) 

p. 379. § 12. 

HABITAT 

in Brasilia; prsecedentis magnitudioa* 



THE MAREC AHD MARECA. 

we place them together, distinguishing them/ 
however, by the names of Marec and Mareca. 
“ The first,” says this naturalist, “ is a duck of 
small size, w'ith a brown bill, and a red or 
orange spot on each corner ; the throat and the 
cheeks are white, the tail grey, the wing deco> 
rated with a green spangle and a black border.” 
Catesby, who has described the same bird at 
Bahama, says, that this spangle on the wing is 
edged with yellow ; but the name of Bahama 
Duck, used by Brisson, is the less founded, as 
Catesby expressly remarks, that it appears there 
very seldom, having nev^r seen any except the 
subject which he describes. 

The Mareca, Maregrave’s second species, is 
of the same size with the other, and its bill and 
tail are black ; a spangle shines with green and 
blue oil the wing, on a brown ground ; a spot 
of yellowish-white is placed, as in the other, 
between the corner of the bill and the eye ; the 
legs are vermilion, which* even after cooking, 
tinges with a fine red. The flesh of this last is, 
he adds, somewhat bitter ; that of the former is 
excellent, } et the savages seldom eat it, fearing, 
they say, that feeding on an animal that ap- 
pears unwieldy, tljpy should beillkne themselves 
Ifss fit for running *. 

♦ Corenl, Voyage aax Indes Orienfatea, Paris, 17». 
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THE SARCELLES. 

The form which nature has the most shaded, 
varied, and multiplied in the water-fowls, is 
that of the duck. After the great number of 
species in that genus whith we have enumerat- 
ed^ comes a subordinate genus, almost as ex- 
tensive as the primary one, and which seems 
to present the same subjects on a smaller scale. 
This secondar}' kind is that of the Sarcelles, 
which we cannot betffer paint in general terms 
than by saying, that they are ducks much' 
smaller than the others. But the analogy ob- 
tains not only in their natural habits, their 
structure, and the proportions of their form * ; 
but also in the disposition of their plumage, 
and even in the great difference of colour that 
takes place between the males and the females. 

The Sarcelles wertj often , served up at the 
Roman tables j‘ : they Avere so much esteemed, 
that pains were taken fo rear them, like ducks, 
in the domestic state We should, no doubt, 
succeed also ; but the ancients apparently em- 
ployed more dfetre on their jjoul try-yards, and 
in general bestowed much greater attention 
than we to rural economy and agriculture. 

* Belon. t Idem, 

t “ Nam clausse iMiseuntur, Anates, Querquedulae, Bos- 
ctliides, Plialorides, siraile$que«volucres qux stugua & jinludes 
riuiiutur." — Culumella, it Re RuUica. 
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THX SARCELLE8. 


We proceed to describe the different species 
of Sarcelles, some of which, like certain ducks, 
have spread to the extremities of both con- 
tinents *. 

* In the plains of Chili, according to Frezier. — ** On the 

ooast of Dimen’s-land.’* — Cooi. '* In the Bay of Cape 
Holland, at Magellan’s Strail^.'’ — WtdU$, In great plenty 
at Port Egmont.” — Bj/ron. 
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THE COMMON SARCELLE^t. 

First Species. 

Its figure is that of a little duck, its size 
that of a partridge ; the* plumage of the male, 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Querquedula. A. macula alarum viridi, linea^alba 
supra oculos. — Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 872. No. 99. 

— . fimel, Syst. i. p. 531. — Bm. vL 

p. 427. 31.t. 39. f. 1. 2. — Bail Syn. p. 148. 8 . — WilL 
p. 291. t. 74. # 

Phascas Forte Gesnero D. Johnson. — Rail Syn. 

p. 147. A. 4, (Fem.) — Will. p. 289. 

Le Sarcklle. — Buff. PL Enl. 940. 

Common. — Buff, par Sonn. Ixii. p. 167. 

pi. 238. f. 1. 

Garganey. — Br. Zod. ii. No. 289. t. 101 . — Arct **• 

p. 576. O.—WilL (Angl.) p. 377. 7. t. 74- Syn vL 
p. 550. 87. — Bcw. Birds, ii. p. 374. 

HABITAT 

iu Europas et Asi 2 e aquis duicibus: hyeme in Anglia ver atur. 
17 poilices ioiiga. 

t In Greek, which Charleton derives from 

to pastuft ; M./je Builbn ohject^^, that this appellation is 
not character^tic, for all ducks may be said to pasture. 
1 he modern ^rceks apply the name pappi to all the different 
species of jQucks. In Italian this bird is called Sartello, 
Cenedula, » Ctrcevolo, Garganelh ; iu Spanish, Cerceta : iu 
German, fjMurentlein {Mumblcr), Mittle-entle (Middle duck), 
ScAeckichK-.fp^fHn (Thievith-duck) : in Low Dutch, Crak-kasona; 
aa4 ia j|oiBe parts, as in the neighbourhood of Strasburg, 
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THE COMMOX SARCELLE< 


though inferior in the brilliancy of its coloum 
to that of the drake, is no less rich in agreeable 
reflections, Arhich it would be impossible to de- 
cribe. The fore-side of the body presents a 
beautiful breast -plate woven with black or 
gvGV, and, as it were, mailed with little trun- 
cated squares, iiiclosetj in larger, and all dis- 
posed with so much neatness ainl elegance, 
that the most eliarining eflcct is produceii. 
Tlietsidcs of the neck and the checks, as far ns 
under the eyes, arc worked uitb snmll streaks 

of white, A'crniiciilated on a rufous ground r th<f 
upper side of the head is black, and also the 
throat; but a long white Streak, extending 
from over the eye, falls below the nape ; lobg 
feathers, drawn to a point, cover tlie shouldett, 
and recline on the wing in white and black 
■Stripes ; the coverts which rest on the wingf 
are decorated with a little green spangle; thfe^ 
flanks and the iinnp exhibit hatches of blackish* 
gicy on whitc-greyi and are speckled as agree- 
^bly as the rest of the bo/^y. 

The attire of the female il' much simpler ; 
c ^djcd entijcly with grey arn'l dun-grey, it 
lar y shows some traces of wave.** or festoon^ 
on Its garb. It has no black on t h^ throat 


Gesnrr: i, Nomeg, -ap,’*. W 

!>ian, Jciirra. At Madagascar, it is catted *“*6. In 

iii"odi!*rT//”/r Gamtfe, according Beloii; 

laltran; in the Orleanois, Champi'rnc Ikor* 

; m the Milanese, and in P,cariy,V i«rganey. 
uecica.—" There is as much ditE»yn ^» f between 
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like the male ; and in general j^re is so much 
<lilFerence between the sexes ill^ie Sarcelles, as 
in the ducks, that inexperienced sportsmen 
mistake them, and apply the improper names 
tiers, racannettes, mercannetes. In short, na 
turalists ought on this, as on otlier occasions, 
to beware of* false appellations, and not to mul- 
tiply species from the miere difference of the 
colours which are found in these birds ; it 
would even be very useful, to prevent error, 
that both the male and female be figured in 
their true colours. 

In the pairing season, the male utters a cry 
like that of the rail ; yet the female seldom 
makes her nest in our provinces *, and almost 
all these birds leave us before the 13th or SOth 
of April •|'. They fly iu bauds in the time of 
their migrations, without preserving, like the 
<lucks, any regular order: they take their flight 
from above the water, and proceed with great 
rapidity. They do mot oftyn bathe, but find 

«r 

the male and the female of tL'c Sarcelle as bclwceii the ducks 
and the drakes. . . . Generally the females arc grey round 
the peck, and yelUmisli below the bill> ; lirowu on the back, 
the wings, and the ruinj)." — /h /oii. 

* Salerne says, that he never saw ila iicsl iu that part of 
the Orleanois wdierc he obscrvcil, 
t As the Sarcellc seldom appear.«^but in \uiiler, Scliweuek- 
feld thence derives its name ; Qucrquedula, quoniam 
4|Ucrquero, id estfrigido & h^emali tempore, maxime apparet/^ 
{Varro says that it is a sort oi' diminutive frqm the Greek 
Kefx;;, which signifies a uv ate/ JntNie ; on account either 
of its rapid flight or its whistling voice*— TJ 
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their proper food on the surface of tlio lakes, or 
near the margin : flies, and the seeds of aqua- 
tic plants, are what they prefer. 

Gesner found in their stomach little stones 
Jimixed with these aliments; and Frisch, who 
kept two months a couple of these birds taken 
young, has given us the following detail of 
their mode of living in'^his sort of insipient do- 
mestication : “ I presented first to these Sar- 
celles,” he says, “ different seeds, and they 
would touch none ; but scarcely had I set beside 
their water-trough a bason filled with millet, 
than they both ran to it. At every billful 
which they took, each went to the water, 
and they carried as much of it in a short time 
as completely to soak the millet. Yet the 
grain was not moistened sufficiently to their 
mind, and I saw my Sarcelles busy themselves 
in carrying millet and water to the ground of 
their pen, which was of clay, and when the 
bottom was softened 'and tempered enough, 
they began to dabble, and made a pretty deep 
cavity, in which they ate their millet mixed 
with earth. 1 put them in a room, and they 
carried, in the same way, though to little pur- 
pose, the millet and water to the deal floor. 

I led them on the grass, and they seemed to do 
nothing but dig for seeds, without eating the 
blades, or even earth-worms. They pursued 
flies, and ‘ snapped them like ducks. When I 
delayed to give them their accustomed food, 
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they called for it with a feeble hoarse cry, 
quoalt, repeated every minute. In the evening 
they lay in the corners, and even during the 
day, when a person went near them, they hid 
themselves in the narrowest holes. They lived 
thus till the approach of winter ; but when the 
severe cold set in, they died suddenly 

* Tlie Sarcelle is common in most of the countries of 
Europe and Asia, as far as Kamtschatka. It is likewise 
found in Louisiana. W. 
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THE LITTLE SARCELLE*t. 

Second Species. 

This sarcelle is smaller than the first, and 
difTers besides by the colours of its head, which 
is rufous, and striped.^with a broad streak of 
green edged with white, that extends from the 
ej es to the occiput : the rest of the plumage is 
prtftty much like- that of the common sarcelle 

* CllAllACTER SPECTFICUS. 

Anas Crecca. A. spoculo alarum virkli\ linea alba supra 
infraque oculos. — lAth, Ind^ Orn. ii. p. 872. No. 100. 

— — . Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 532. — PhiL Trans. Ixii. 

p. 419. 51. 

Querquedula Secunda Aldr. — llati Syn. p. 147. A. 0. 
—Id. 192. 1A,—Td. 148. 9. {Fern.)— mil. p, 290. t. 74. 

Minor. — Bri^ vi. p. 430. 32. t. 40. f. 1. 

Lr Petite Sarcelle. — BuJ", PL EnL 941.— Buf. par 
Sonn. Ixii. p. 175. 

Common Teal. — Br.y Zool. ii. *No. 290. — Arct. ZooL ii, 
p. 577. P.—Will (Afigl.) p. 6. t. 14.—lMth. Syn. vk 
p. 551. 88. — Id. Sup. p, 270.— Bexo. Birds, ii. p. 370. 

HABITAT 

in Europa, Asia. — 14 pollices %nga.r~-In Aiigliae boreali 
parte et in Scotia nidiiif:,at ; hyeme austraiiores petens. W. 

In German, TrosseL^^Krkch-enten (Crawl duck) ; Kruk^ 
cntle (Crutch-duck) Grawkntlin (Grey-duck) ; and the female 
Brunnka}^ckt-cntlin (Brown-iieadcd Duck) : in Swiss, Maur- 
tnilt, Sor-enth, Sake : in Polish, Cyranka : in Swedish, Aria, 
Kraeckd : in Danish, Krilc-ard : in Norwegian, Hestclorl-ani ; 
in Dutch, Tuling : in Mexican, Pepatzea. 
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oi" gargilney, except that its breast is not richly 
mailed, but, ot^ly, speckled. 

This Little Saircelie breeds on olir pools, dnd 
continues in the country the . whole year. It 
conceals its nest among the large bulrushes, and 
builds it with their stalks, their pith, and with 
a heap of feathers : this nest, constructed with 
much care, is j)retty wide* and rests on the 
surface ot‘ the water, so as to lise and fall with 
it. The eggs amount to ten or twelve, and are 
about the size of a pigeon’s; they are dirty- 
white, with hazel-spots. The females take tiie 
whole management of the incubation ; the 
males seem to leave them and associate together 
during that time, but in autumn they return to 
their families. The teals arc seen on the pools 
in clusters of ten or twelve ; and in winter they 
resort to the rivers and unfrozen springs; 
there they live on cresses and wild chervil. 
On pools they cat the rush-seeds, and catch 
small fish. 

They fly very swiftly ; ‘their cry is a sort of 
whistle, vouire, vouire, which is heard on the 
pools as early as the month of March. Hebert 
assures us, that this Little Sarcelle is as com- 
mon in Brie as the other is rare^ and that great 
numbers are killed in that province. Accord- 
ing to Rzaezynski, they are ctiught in Poland 
by means of nets stretched from one tree to 
another ; the teals throw themselves into these 
nets as they rise from the pools about the dusk 
of the evening. 



THE LITTLE SAfiCELLE. 

Ray, from the name, the Cmmn Teal^ which 
he bestows on our Little Sarcelle, seems not to 
have known tlie common sarcelle: Belon, on 
the contrary,- was ^quainted with no other; 
and though he applies to it indiscriminately the 
two Greek names boscas and phascas^ the latter 
seems to have referred peculiarly to the Little 
Sarcelle; for Athen&us says, that the phascas 
is larger than the little colpmbis, which is the 
little grebe. This species has obtained a com- 
munication with the new w’orld by way of the 
north ; since it is evidently the pepatzca of Fen- 
nandez, and several that we have received from 
Louisiana differ not from those of Europe *. 

* It b found as for north as Greenland, where it lays 
from thirteen to niuutecn eggs. The teals of Anterica ai« 
not so prolific. 

Sonuini says that it is found in China. W. 
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THE StTMMER SARCELLE^f. 

Third Species, 

We should have classed this species with the 
preceding, if Ray, who appeals to have ex^ 
atnined both, had not separated them ; and we 
can only copy his account of the bird. " If 
is,” says he, “ somewhat smaller than the com^^ 
mon teaj, and is, without exception, the least 
of the .whole genus ; its bill is black ; all its 
mantle brown-cinereous, with the tips of the 
feathers white on the back ; on the wing is a 
bar about the breadth of a finger, black, with 
reflections of emerald-green, and edged with 
white ; all the fore-side of the body is whita 

* CHARACTER SPECIPICUS. 

Anas Crecca. A. speculo alarum *varu colons, lines 
alba superciliari rostro pedibasque cinereis. — LatA. Ind, 
Om. ii. p. 873. No. 100. Var. /b*. 

CiRCiA. — Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 533 . — Rati Syn. p. 148. 7. 

WiU. p. 291. t. 76. 

QUBReUEDULA i^STIVA. — Bfft. vi. p. 445. 33. 

La Sarcrllb d’E'TB'. — Buff, par iSonn«Jui. p, 184. 
Summer Teal. — IVill. (Angl.) p. ^78. t. 76.— Jfb, iL 
1. 103. XQ^—Jjoth. Sjfti, vi, p. 552. $9. . 

HABITAT 

W Europa.— 13j| poIHces longa. W, 

y 

t la Gervao, BircU^oh 
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washed with yellow, spotted with black o» 
the breast and the low'er belly; the tail is 
pointed ; the legs are blueish, and their webs 
black.”, 

M. Bailloii has scut me some notes on a 
Summer Sarcelle, by which he means the little 
sarcelle of the preceding article, and not the 
Summer Teal described by Ray ; but we can- 
not forbear itiserting his observations, which 
are important. 

“ We here (at Montreuil-sur-mer ) call the 
Summer Sarcelle criquard or criquet ; this bird 
is well made, and has much grace; its form 
is rounder than that of the common sarcelle 
or garganey; it is also more decorated, its 
colours are more varied and better contrasted ; 
it has sometimes little blue feathers, which 
are not seen but when the wings are opened. 
Few water-birds are so chearful and sprightly 
as this Sarcelle; it is almost continually in 
motion, and bathes incessantly: it is very 
easily tamed : I kept some several years in my 
court, and 1 still have two which arc verv 
familiar. 

“ These handsome Sarcelles join to all their 
qualities an exJtreme gentleness. I never saw 
them fight citl>i.*r among themselves or with 
othei birds : thc*y make no defence ev^cn when 
attacked. As delicate as they are gentle, the 
least accident hurts them; the agitation iutc 
which they are thrown if chased by a dog, P 
su'Sicient to occasion their death : when thej 
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cannot escape by the aid of their wings, they 
remain extended on the spot, exhausted and 
expiring. Their food is bread, bai ley, wheat, 
and bran: they also catch flies, earth-worms, 
slugs, and insects. 

“ They arrive on our marshes th:it lie near 
the coast about the first days of Ivlarch : I 
believe that the south <\Viu(l brings them* 
They do not keep in flocks, like the other 
sarcelles and the whistlers. Tliey are seen 
roving on all sides, and they pair soon after 
their arrival. In April they seek, in slimy spots 
scarcely accessible, large tufts of rushes, or 
herbs, very close, and somewhat raised above 
the level of the marsh. They obtain a lodgment 
by removing the stalks that encumber them, 
and by continual treading they form a little 
cavity, four or five inches in diameter, of 
which they line the bottom with tlry herbs: 
the top is well covered by the thickness of 
rushes, and the entran'ee is hid by the stalks 
which were laid there; this entrance, for the 
most part, faces the south. The female de- 
posits from ten to fourteen eggs of a white 
somewhat tarnished, and almost as large as pul- 
lets’ eggs. I discovered that ihe time of in- 
cubation is, as in hens, froin twenty-one to 
twenty-three days. 

” The young are hatched covered with 
down, like the ducklings: they are ve^ alert, 
andy a few days After birth, they are conduct- 
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ed t>y ‘tlielf parents to the iirater. They' seek 
worms under the grass and in the mud. If 
any ravenous bird chance to pas^ the mother 
makes a faint cry, and the whole family squats^ 
and remains motionless till another cry recalls 
them to their activity. 

“ Tlieir first feathers are grey like those of 
the females. It is ‘then very difficult to dis- 
tinguish the sexes, nor is the difficulty re- 
moved till the love-season; for it is a fact 
peculiar to this bird, which I have frequently 
had an opportunity of verifying, and which 
1 shall here relate ; — I commonly procured 
these sarcelles about the beginning of March ; 
at that time the males were arrayed in their 
most beautiful feathers ; the season of moult- 
ing arrived, they became as grey as the females^ 
and continued in that state till the month of 
January; in the space of a month their fea- 
thers assumed another tinge. The present 
year I have agfain adiAired this change; tlie 
male which I have noV is as beautiful as it ear * 
be, and I saw it as* grey as the female. It 
would seem that nature has attired it for the 
season of love. 

“ This bird is not a native of the northern 
countries; it is s#!nsible to cold. Those which 
I had retired regularly to sleep in the hen- 
house, and kept themselves in the sun or near 
the kitchen fire. They all died of apcidents« 
tnost^ of them from the pecks which they re- 
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ceived from stronger birds. However, I have 
reason to believe that they do not live long, 
since their full growth is completed in two 
months, or thereabout.” * 

* This Teal inhabits the lakes and rivers of Europe, and 
die Caspian sea. It is not migratory. Linnaeus says, that 
Jt hatches in from thirty to thirty-three days. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SARCELLE,% 

Fourth Species. 

This sarcelle is nearly as large as the gar- 
gauey;^6ut its bill i^ rather larger and broader ;• 
its bead, neck, and* breast, are of a rntbus- 
hrgwn, gloM’ing and intense ; all its mantle is 
black ; there is a streak of white on the wing ; 
t\\e stomac\\ is white, and the belly is of the 
same vufous-brown with the breast. 

Tl\e female in this species has nearly the 
same colours as the male, only they are not so 
deep, or so finely contrasted ; the white of the 
stomach is interspersed with brown waves, and 
the colours of the head and breast are rather 
brown than rufous. We have been assured 
that this sarcelle m as found in Egypt. 

* CHA'IiACTER’SPECIFICOS. 

Anas African a. A. do»'so alls caudaque nigris, capile 
collo pc^Ltore supremo abdoniineque fusco-rufis, macula 
pectoris inferioris fasciaque alarum albit. — LafA. I/id* Oni. 
ii. p. 87b. No. 104. 

. GmeL Si/st, i. p. 522. 

La Sarcelle d'EGYPXE.— 8//^'. PL EnL 1000, — Buff, far 
Sonn. Ixii. p. 192. 

African Teal. — LaCh. S^n. vi. p. 555. 98. 

HABITAT 

in .Sigypto. — 16 poUiccs longa. 


W. 
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THE MADAGASCAR SARCELLE* 

Fifth Species. 

This sarcelle is nearly the size of the com- 
inon teal; but its hea^ and bill are smaller. 
The character which clistinguishcs it best is a 
broad spot of pale-green or water-green, placed 
behind the ear, and inclosed with black, which 
covers the back of the head and the neck; the 
face and tlic throat are white ; the lower part 
of the neck, as far as the breast, is handsomely 
worked with little brown fringes in rufous and 
white ; this last colour covers the fore-side of 
the body ; the back and the tail are tinged and 
glossed with green on a black or blackish 
ground. This sarcelle \vas sent to us from 
Madagascar. 

* chauAiter svecificus. 

Anas Madagascar iensj^. A. obscure viridis, facie ultra 
ocuios lE^ula ubdoiiiii]tM|ue Ju^ulo iiiio pectore et late- 
ribus ferrugineis fiisco undiilatis, infra aiires iiiaciila ovata 
viridi. — Lai/t. Ind. Orn^ ii. p, H75. No. 105. 

, Child, Smt, i. p. 522. 

Le Sarcelle Male de Madagascar.- iV. Enl , 
770. — Eitff, par Sonn, Ixii. p. f 94. 

Madagascar Teal. — Lath , IHyn . vi. p, 55C. 94. 

HABITAT 

in Madagascaria.'— 12 pollices longa. W. 
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THB COROMANDEL SABCELEE*. 

, ^ 

Sueth Species. 

This bird is smaller than the garganey. The 
plumage consists of .white and dark-bTO\ifn : 
white predominates on the fore*side of the 
body ; it is pure in the male, and mixed with 
grey in the female: the dark-brown forms a 
cowl on the head, stains all the mautl^ and 
marks the neck of the male with spots and 
speckles, and the lower part of the neck^of the 
female with little transverse waves ; also the 
wing of the male shines, on its blackish tint, 
with a green and reddish reflection. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Cobomandeliana. A. alba, vertice dorso alia 
caudaque aeneo-fuscis, collo maculis striisqae nigricantibus, 
macula alarum alba. — lati. Ind. Om, ii. p. 87&. No. 105. 

■■ ■ ■■■■ . Gmrl, Syst. i. p. 522. 

La Sarcelle de Coromandei..— PL EnL 949. 950* 
— Buff: par Sonn. Ixii. p. 190. 

Coromandel Tj^al. — Lath. Syn. vi. p. 556. 95. 


ID Coronandela. 


HABITAT 


w, 
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THE JAVA SARCELLE* 

Seventh Specks. 

. The pluipage of this sarceilo, Ibe i,fore^ 
side of the body^ on the top of the back, and 
on the tail, is richly worked with black^-and- 
white festoons; the mantle is brown; the 
thri>at Is white ; the head is enveloped in a fine 
purple- violet; with a, ^reen reflection on the 
feathers of the occiput, which extend to the 
nape, and seem parted in shape of a bunch : 
the violet tint recommences under this little 
tuft, and fonns a broad spot on the sides of the 
neck ; it marks a similar one, accompanied 
with two white spots, on the feathers of the 
wing next the body. This sarcelle was brought 
to us from the island of Java ; it is as large 
as the garganey f . 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICU5. 

Anas Falcaria. A. crisUta, corpore cano fuscoque 
variegato, pactore squainniato-undulato, fronte gala tor-, 
que colli iasciaque •alarum albis. — iMth. Ind. Om. ii. 
p. 86U. No. 70. 

■ ■ — Gmel. Sjf^. i. p. 62 1 . 

Falcated Duck. — Arct. Zool. ii. p. 574. I. t. 23. — Lath, 
Syn. vi. p. 516. 62. 

HABITAT 

in aquis Sibiriae orientalis, praesertiin Danurias frequcns, ex 
austro migraiM. — 18 pollices loojga, 

g. La Sarcelle dc Java. — PI. Enl. 930. — Buff. par'Sontu 
Ixii. p. 198. — Lath. Syn. vi. p. 517. 62. A. 

Habitat in Java insula. W. 

f The Mongols, says Pallas, call this species boronogossum 
and chcurtologoi.mgossum. It winters in China, and, in sum- 
mer, frequents the rivers of the Daoury, and the banks of 
the Lena and Jenissy. They go in small flocks. W. 
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THE CHINESE SA RCELLE*. 

Eighth Species. 

This beautiful teal is very remarkable for 
the richness and the siiisjylariry of its plumage: 
it is painted with the most vivid colours, autl 
adorned on the head witli a magnificent green- 
and-purple bunch, which extends beyond the 
nape ; the neck and the sides of the face are 
enriched witli narrow and pointed featheES.of 
an orange-red; the throat is white, and sdso 
the part above the eyes ; the breast is of a pur- 
ple or wine-rufous ; the flanks are pleasantly 
worked with little black fringes, and the quills 
of the wings are elegantly bordered with 
W'hite streaks : to these beauties, add a remark- 
able singularity, that two feathers, one on each 
side, between those of the wing next the body, 

* CHAUACTEIl SVECIFICUS. 

Anas 6Al.BBicri.ATA. A. crista dependente dorsoque 
j^tico atriitque peona recurvatu couipressa elevata.,— 
Lath. Ittfl. Orn. ii. p, 871. No. 98. 

,*■■ '■ j " • Gmei. Sy*t. i. p. 589. 

.Qi;EBgi}k^i.A -BrU. vi. p. 450. di. 

La SABCEi.i.ii de. Hi Chine.— iJi#. PI. Errl, 60&. SOQ^-- 

par 5ww. lxii..p. SOO. pi. 238. f. 2. 

Chinese Teai., — Edw. 1. 102. — Lath. Syn. vi. p. 548. 88. 

HA8ITAT 

in China ct Japonia. W. 
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have on the outside, of their shaft webs of an 
uncommon length, of a beautiful orange-ruf- 
ous, fringed with , white and black on the 
edge, which form, as it were, two fans 
or two broad papilionaceous wings raised on 
thip back : these two singular feathers distin- 
guish sufficiently this sarcelle from ail the 
others, besides the boautiful crest which usu- 
ally floats on its head, but whicli it can 
erect. The beautiful colours of this bird have 
struck the eyes of the Chinese: they have 
painted it ou their porcelain and their finest 
paper. The female, which they have also de- 
lineated, appears uniformly in a brown suit^ 
aud this is indeed its colour, with some mix- 
ture of white. In both sexes, the bill aud the 
legs are red. 

This beautiful sarcelle is found in Japan as 
well as ill China; for we may perceive it to 
be the kimmulsui*, of* whose beauty Koempter 

• ** There is (in Japan^ a sort of duck which 1 cannot 
help speaking of, In'caubc of the remarkable bctUily of the 
Jiiale, called Lwnwilam ; it is so exquisite, that wlieii its 
picture was shown to iiio, I could not believe it to be a 
faithful likeness, till I saw the bird itself, which is pretty 
common. Its feathers forei a shatJe of the most beautiful co*' 
lours imaginable ; but red prcdf^iiiuales about the neck and 
the throat ; its head is crowned with a niagiiifiecat thft ; 
its tail, which rises obliquely, aud its wings, which are 
placed on the back in a singular fashion, exhibit to the ey^ 
an object as singular as it is extraordinary/’ — Natural Hintori/ 

Qf Japan. 
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speaks with admiration : and Aldrovandus re-* 
lates, that the ambassadors, who came in his 
time from Japan to Home, brought, among 
other rarieties of their country, figures of that 
bird *. 

» The Chinese respect this sarcelle, as it passes among 
them for a symbol of conjugal fidelity. On the eve of a 
marriage a pair of these birds^ oraamented with ribands, 
presented to the bride. W» 
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THE FEROE SARCELLE*. 

Ninth Species. 

This sarcelle, which is somewhat smaller 
than the garganey, has all its plumage of an 
uniform white-grey on the fore-side of the 
body, of the neck, and of the head ; only it is 
slightly spotted with blackish behind the eyes, 
and also on the throat and the sides of the 
breast : all the mantle, with the upper surface 
of the head and of the neck, is of a dull 
blackish, without any reflections. 

• CHARACTEE SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Glacialis. A. fasco-nigricans subtus alba, capita 
lateribus dilute grisco, orbitis candidis, occipite gula collo 
maculis fuscis, macula alarum fusco-rufescente. — Lath, 
Ind. Orn. ii. p. 805. No. 82. Var. 

QUERgUEDULA Ferroensis. — Bru. vi. p. 486. 40. 
t. 40. f. 2. 

La Sarcelle do Ferroe. — Bvff. PI. Enl. 999. — B/fp". 
far Sonn. Ixii. p. 205. — Lath. Syn. vi. p. 531. 

WACITA'P 

in Fcrroensi insula sub nomine Ocdel. W. 

All the preceding species of Sarcelles are 
iiihahitants of the ancient continent; those 
which we are now to describe belong to the 
new: and though the same species of water- 
fowl are often common* to both worlds, yet 
each of the species of Sarcelles seems to be ap- 
propriated to the one or the other continent, 
except the garganey and the teal, which are 
found in botli. 
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THE SOUCROUROU SARCELLE* 

Tenth Species. 

T H w species is common in Cayenne, where 
it is called Soucrourou. It is nearly the size 
of the garganey : the male is richly festooned 
and wav'cd on the back ; the neck, the breast, 
and all the fore-side of the body, are spotted 
with blackish on a rusty-brown ground ; on the 
top of the wing is a beautiful plate of light 
blue, below which is a white streak, and then 
a green spangle ; tliere is also a broad streak of 
white on the cheeks; the upper side of the’ 
head is blackish, with grcen-and-purple reflec- 
tions : the female is quite brown. 

These birds arc found in Carolina, and pro- 
bably in many other parts pf America. Their 
flesh is, according to Barrcrc, delicate and well 
tasted. 

* CHAUACTKU ,sVeCIF1CUS. 

Anas Discors. A, U*ctricil)iis Hlariun cirraleis, roinis;ibus 
seciindariis extus viridibus, fascia froiitali alba. (Mas ,) — 
Lath, Ind. Orn, ii. p. yrj4. No. 55. 

— . Oiiuf, St/st, i. i>, 535, 

Querquedula Amkri< ‘an a.- /Jm. vi. p. 452. 35. 

La^ Sarcelle Soucuou Aon . — PL EnL 
par Sonn, Ixii. p 207. 

White-faced Dcck.— ZooL ii. No. 503.— CW, Car. 
i. t. JOO. — luth, vi. p. 532. 50. 


in America. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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Tile SOUCROURETTE SARCELLE*. 

JEleoenth Species. 

Though the Cayenne Sarcelle represented 
in our Planches Enluminies is smaller-sized 
than Gatesby^s Blue-winged Teal, the great re- 
semblance in their colours induces us to re- 
gard them as the same species; and we are 
much inclined to class both with the preceding, 
and have therefore adopted a similar name. 
The Soucrourette has on the shoulder a blue 
plate with a white zone below, and then a 
green spangle, exactly as in tlie soucrourou : the 
rest of the body, and the head, are covered 
with spots of brown-grey, waved with white- 
grey. Catesby’s figure does not show this 
mixture, but presents a brown colour, spread 
too uniformly, that would suit the female, 
which, accortling to *liiin, is 'entirely brown. 

* CHARACTEU *S1»ECI FICUS. 

Anas Discoss. Tectricibus alarum caerulcis, corpon 
griseu-fusco, subtus griseo, speciilo alarum viridi, &scia 
superius alba. {Fanina.) — Isath, Jnd, Orn, ii. p. 854. No. 55» 
Querquedula ViRGiNiANA.*— JSrw? vi. p. 455. 36. 

La Sarcelle Soucrourette.— P/, EnL 403. — . 

Bujff]. par Sofia. Ixii. p. 20!). * 

Blue-winged Teal. — Cat. Car. i, t. 99. — Lath.Syn.yu 
p. 503. 

HABITAT 

ia America ; ffligratoria.-^15 poilices looga. 
vgju X. It 
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He adds, that these birds come in great num- 
bers to Carolina in the month of August, and 
remain there till the middle of October, at 
which time they gather rice in the fields^ bdng 
very fond of that grain. In Virginia, he says, 
where there is no rice, they eat a sort of wild 
oats that grow in the swamps. When fed in 
either of these ways, they become extremely* 
il^t, and their flesh acquires an exquisite relish. 
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THE 

SPINOUS-TAILED SARCELLE* 

Twelfth Species. 

This spscfes of sarcelle, which is a native 
of Guiana, is distinguished from all the others 
by tlie tail-feathers, which are longer, and 
terminated by a little stiff filament like a spine, 
formed by the point of the shaft, produced a 
line or two beyond the webs of these feathers, 
which are blackish-brown. The plumage of 
the body is unvaried, consisting of waves or 
blackish spots, deeper on the upper surface, 
lighter on the under, and festooned with white- 
grey on a rusty or yellowish ground; the top 
of the head is blackish, and two streaks of the 
same colour, parted by two white streaks, pass, 
the one as high as the eye, the other lower on the 
cheek; the quills of the wing^re also blackish. 
This sarcelle is scarcely eleven or twelve inches 
long. 

• CIIAIIACTER SPIC'IFICUS. 

Anas Spinosa. A. fusco-iiebulosa, jsrenis gulaqiic albis, 
vertice fabcia per oculos alteraquc uiaxillari utrinque iiigris, 
rectricibus luucroiiatib. — LatL hid, Vrn. ii. p. 874. No. 103. 

~ (Jf/fcl. Syht, i. p.^22. 

La Sarcelle Queue E'pineuse.— FLEhL 987.— 
par Sonn, Ixii. p. 214. pi. 239. f. 1. 

Spinous-tailed Teal. — Lath. Syn, \i. p. 5o5.t92. 

IIADITAT 

Hi Havana, — 11-12 pollices longa. W. 


R 2.. 
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THE LONG-TAILED RUFOUS 
SARCELLE*. 

Thirteenth Species. 

This is somewhat kii’ger than the preceding, 
and differs much in its colours: it has how- 
ever the character of the long tail, 'with the 
quills terminating in a point, though the un- 
webbed shaft is not so nicely defined. We 
will not venture to class these two species to- 
gether, but we conceive them to be related. 
Uie upper side of the head, the face, and the 
tail, are blackish ; the wing is of the same co- 
lour, Avith some blue-and-green reflections, and 

* CHAUACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas Dominica, A. rufa, capitc anteriore fuliginoso^ 
speculo alarum candido, recti icum scapis aterrimis. — Lath, 
Lid, Orn, ii. p. 874. No. 

. Gmch iSyst, i. p. 521. 

Querouedula Dominicensis. — Em. vi. p. 472. 42. 
t. 41. f. 2. 

La Sarcelle Roussk ^ Longue Queue.— P/. EnL 
908. — Buff, par Somi. xlii. p. 216. 

Chilcanauhtli. — Raii Syn. p. 177. — Colcan^uhtli. — 
Td. 170. (Pm.) 

St. Domingo Teal, — Lath. Syn. vi. p. 554. 91. 

^ HABITAT 


in Dominicfjisi insula et Aquarum Lupiarum. — 12 pollicej^ 
longa. W. 
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has a white spot ; the neck is of a fine chcsnut- 
rufous ; the flanks are of the same colour ; and 
the upper surface of the body is waved with it 
on blackish. 

This sarcelle was sent to us*from Guadaloupe. 
Brissoii received one from St. Domingo, and 
refers it, with the utmosjt probability, to the 
chikanauhtU of New Spam, described by Fer- 
nandez, who seems to denominate the female 
pf tl)e sanie species cokanauhtlL 
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THE WHITE - AND - BLACK. 
SARCELLE ; or, the NUN^ 

Fourteeiith Species, 

m 

A WHITE robe, a white band with a black 
cap and mantle, have procured this Louisianc 
sarcelle the name of Nun ( Religieiise). It is 
nearly as large as the garganey. The black of 
its head is decorated with greeu-aud-purple 
lustre, and the white band encircles it behind 
iVom the eyes. “The Newfoundland fishers,” 
says Edwards, “ call this bird Spirit^ I know 
not for what reason, unless because it is a verj' 
nimble diver : the instant after it has plunged, 
it appears again at a very great distance; a 
power which might recall to the imagination of 
the vulgar the fantastic ideas of apparitions.” f 

• See the Little Thick -heacted Duck, 
t It extends over the whole of North America. It nestles 
in trees, near fresh water. 
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THE MEXICAN SARCELLE • 

Fifteenth Species. 

Fia^'ANDEa! gives this sdrcelle the Mexican 
name Metzcanakachtli or Metzcanauhtli, which 
signifies, he says, Moon-bird; because it is 
hunted by moon-light. He adds, that it is one 
of the most beautiful species of the. genus: 
almost its whole plumage is white, dotted with 
black, especially on the breast ; the wings ex- 
hibit a mixture of blue, of green, of fulvous, 
of black, and white; the head is blackish- 
brown, with varying colours ; the tail is blue 
below, blackish above, and tenninared with 
white : there is a black spot between the eye's 
and the bill, which is black below and blue 
above. 

The female, as in all the species of this genus, 
differs from the male by its colours, ivhicb are 
not so distinct and vivid. The epithet which 
Fernandez gives it, Jms Stertpix Junceti, seems 
to imply that it clears way or cuts the rushes, 
to form or place its nest.* 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Anas NoyjE HisPANiiE. A. ulba iu 9 ;vo maculata, capita 
fulvo-iiigricaiite et viridi'C^erulco vario, tectricibus alarum, 
ct crisso caeruleis^ macula inter rust rum et oculum fascia* 
<|ue* alarum alba. — hath, Tnd, Or.f. il. p. 8(5ft. No, 89. 

, , Gmcl, i. p. 525. 

QUEKQUEDULA MEXICANA,— vi, 37. 

Toltkcoloctu, Metzcanahachtli.— 176. 
La SARCBI 1 I.B du MEXigUE .-— par Sana. Ixii. p. 220. 
Mexican Duck. — Lath. Syn. vi. p. 539. 78. 

habitat 


IB Mexico. 


VV. 
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THE CAROLINA SARCELLE* 

Sixteenth Species. 

This sarcelle is found in Carolina, near the 
mouths of rivers, wliere the water begins to 
taste saltish. The plumage of the male is broken 
with black and white, like a magpie. The 
female, which Catesby describes at greater 
length, has its breast and belly of a light-grey : 
all the upper side of the body and of the wings 
is deep brown ; there is a white spot on each 
side of the head behind the eye, and another 
on the lower part of the wing. It is evident 
that Catesby gave it the appellation of the 
Jjittle Brown Duck from the garb of the female. 
He had better called it the magpie teal, or th« 
hlack-and-pohite teal. 

* CHARACTER SPECITICUS. 

O 

Anas Albeola. A. fusco cinerea, macula auriiim alarum* 
que alba. (Fern.) — Lath, Ind, Orn, ii. p. 867. No. 85. 

Rustica.- -G?w€/. Syst. i. p. 524. 

Querquedula Carolinensis. — Bris. vi. p. 464. 39. 

La Sarcelle dc la Caroline. — Buff, par Sonn, Ixii. 

p. 222. 

Little Brown Duck. — Cat, Car. i. 98. — Lath. Syn. vi. 

p. 524. 

HABITAT 

in America ; a Carolina ad sinum Hudsonis — ^16 

ppUices longuSi Vf. 
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THE 

BROWN-AND-WHITE SARCELEE* 

Sefoenteenth Species. 

This bird, though galled a duck by Ed- 
wards, ought to be ranged among the sarcelles, 
since it has nearly the size and figure of the 
first species, the garganey ; but the colour of 
its plumage is different ; it is entirely of dark 
brown on the bead, the neck, and the quills 
of the wing. The deep brown dilutes into 
whitish on the fore-part of the body, which is 
besides striped across with brown lines : there 
is a white spot on the sides of the head, and a 
similar one on the corner of the bill. Tiiis sar- 
celle dreads not the most intense cold, since it 
is one of those which inhabit the bottom of 
Hudsou’s-bayf. 

• See the Brown Duck for flie specification. 

t ** Teals are reckoned amon^ the number of birds that 
are seen to pass in the spriiig*at Hudsoifs-bay, on their way 
to breed in the north.’' — Hist. Gin. dcs Voy. tome xv, p. 967. 
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SPECIES 

WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE 

DUCKS AND SARCELLES. 

After the description and history of the s^ 
cies well known and ^liscriininated, it remains 
to indicate those to which the following ac- 
counts seem to refer: in order that observers 
and travellers may discover to what preceding 
species each belongs, or, if different, to delineate 
the new species. — 

I. We must mention the ducks commonly 
called Pour Wings, of which the Collection of 
the Academy speaks in these teims: “About 
1680 appeared, in the Boulonois, a kind of 
duckis, which had their wings turned differ- 
ently from others, the great feathers parting 
from the body, and projecting out; which has 
nccasioned the people to suy, and believe, that 
they have four w'ings.» — Collect. Acad. Part. 
Etr. tom. i. p. 304. “We conceive that this 
character might be accidental, from the bare 
comparison ol the preceding passage with the 
following : “ .M. fAbh^* Nollet saw in Italy a 
flock of geese, ampng which were many that 
seemed to have four wings: but this ajjj|tar- 
ance, which look place only when th^joird 
flew, was. caused by the inversion ofi|i|^Uast 
portion of the wing, which kept tlio ^pITfea'* 
thers elevated instead of lying flat alon*? the 
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body. These ducks came from the same hatch 
with the rest which carried their wings as usual ; 
and neither of their parents had its pinions 
folded back.” — Hist, de VAcad. 1750, p. % 

,'Thhs- these ducks, like the four-winged 
geese, mus^ not be considered as peculiar spe- 
cijBS, l^ut.as accidental and even individual va- 
rieties, which may occur m any kind of birds. 

. ,11. The duck, or rather the very little teal, 
mentioned by Rzaezynski in the following pas- 
sage : “ Lithuania Polesia alit anates innunieras, 
inter quas . . . sunt ... in cavis arborum uatse, 
niolem sturni non excedentes.” — Hist. p. 269- 
[Polish Lithuania maintains ducks innumerable, 
among which . . . are . . . that breed in the hol- 
lows of trees, and exceed not the bulk of a 
stare.] If this author is accurate with regard 
to the size, whicli he makes to be so diminu- 
tive, we must confess tliat the s|.>ecies is un- 
known to us. 

III. The White-hrtided Barbaiy Duck of Dr. 
Shaw, which is not the same with the musk 
duck, but ougiit rather to be classed with the 
sarcelles, since i: is only, he says, of the j/’oe 
of the lapwing. It has a bru ;d, tliick blue bill : 
its head- entirely white, and, its b.)0y l[amc-co- 
loured. 

IV. The Anas Pl..ty>inekos of the same au- 
thor, who calls it the Paibary Pelican, impro- 
perly, since nothing can be further ■.Vom a pe- 
lican than a duck. This is smaller than the 
p^ceding; its legs are red; its bill, flat, broad. 
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black, and indented ; its breast, belly, and head, 
are flamc-coloured ; its back is of a deeper cast; 
and there are spots on the wing, a blue, a white, 
and a green. 

V. The species which this traveller, with 
equal inaccuracy, denominates the Little-billed 
Parbary Pelican. “ I.t is,” says he, “ somewhat 
larger tlian the preceding ; its neck is reddish, 
and its head is adorned with a little tuft O’f 
tawny feathers ; its bill is entirely white, and 
its back variegated with a number of white and 
black stripes ; the feathers of the tail are point- 
ed, and tlie wings are each marked with two 
contiguous spots, tlie one black and the other 
white ; the extremity of the bill is black, and 
the legs arc of a deeper blue than those of the 
lapwing.” This species appears to us much 
akin to the foregoing. 

VI. IJThe Turpan, or Tourpau, a Siberian duck, 
found by Gmelin in the vicinity of Selinginski, 
of which he has ^vcn an "account too short for 
recognizing the bird*,," It appears, however, 
that this same duck is found in Kamtschatka, 

♦ ** In the neighbourhood of Selinginski we found a small 
lake, whose sides were covered with swans, geese, tourpans, 
and snipes. I cannot express the satisfaction which the sight 
of these birds begat ; their song, inspired by nature, was as 
pleasing a.^ the imitation with instruments would be disagree- 
able. The tones of the tourpans resemble much tliosc of an 
haiitbois ; atid, in this concert of birds, they performed 
nearly the part of the bass. This bird is a kind of duck ; its 
plumage is fox-red, except the tail and the wings^ wbieli l|^vf 
a great mixture of black.’^ — Gmelin. 
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and is ev;en common to Ochotsk, where, at the 
mouth of the river Ochotska, multitudes are 
caught in boats, as described by Krachenini- 
kolF. We shall remark, with regard to this tra- 
veller, that he mentions his meeting with eleven 
species of ducks and sarcelles at Kamtschatka; 
in which we can only ascertain the Turpan, and 
the long-tailed duck of* Newfoundland ; the 
nine remaining are called, according to him, 
Selosni, Tchirki, Krohali, Gogoli, Lutki, Tcher- 
neti, Pulonosi, Suasi, and the Mountain Duck. 
“ The first four,” says he, “ pass the winter near 
fountains ; the rest arrive in spring, and retire 
in autumn, like the geese.” We may presume, 
that many of these species might be referred to 
those which we have described, had this ob- 
server told us any thing more than their names. 

VII. Il'e J.ittle Duck of the Philippines, 
ca’ud at Lucon the Saloyazir, and which, ac- 
cording to Camel, being not larger tRan the 
hand, sliouU! be regarded as a sarcelle. 

VIII. The Wourcs-feique, or Hatchet-bird of 
Madagascar, a sort of*duck, so called by the 
islanders, says Francis Caiichc, because it has 
on its front an excrescence of black flesh, which 
is round, and extends, bending back a little on 
their bill, like their hatclvt'ts. This traveller 
adds, that this species is of the size of our gos- 
lings, and of the plumage of our ducks. We 
will add, that it is perhaps only a vasiety *. 

* Flscfiourt Banes three or four kinds of teals, or smte. 
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J IX. The two species of ducks, and the two 
sarcelles, seen by Bougainville at the Malouine 
or Falkland Islands, of which he says that the 
first differ not much from those of our coun^ 
tries; adding, however, that he killed some 
which were entirely black, and others entirely 
white. With regard to the sarcelles, the one,’* 
says he, “ is of the size of the duck, with its bill 
blue ; the other is much smaller, and of the lat- 
ter are some whose ventral feathers are tinged 
with carnatumr These birds arc very plentiful 
in these islands, and are well tasted. 

X. The ducks of the Straits of Magellan 

which, he says, occur in Madagascar : — TuhU\ its cry secni» 
to articulate this iranie : its niiigs, its bill, and its legs, anc 
reel: has its bill und legs red : Hach^ has its plumage 

grey, and its wings striped with green and white ; Tatach, is 
a kind of halive, but siuinller. 

* ** The .ducks (at Magellan’s Straits) are considerably 
differen^ from ours, and much inferior ; they are pretty nil' 
melons, and possess a particular district in the island, upon 
the lofty rocks, out ofjhe reach of musket-shot. I never in 
iny life saw to much art and industry in aiiiuials void of rea- 
son ; are so arrunged m llie heights, that tlic greatest 
geometer could not (!i>tribute the space to better advantage ; 
all the districts arc divided by little paths, no broader than 
to allow a biivl to walk. The ground on which the nests are 
placed is smooth, as if it were levelled by the Imnds of man: 
the nests are formed ot' kneaded earth, and seem as if they 
were cubt u]>on the same mould : the ducks carry water in 
their bill, with whicii theV make a mortar of clay, and fashipo 
it into a round shape, as well a^vitli a pair of compasses.; 
the bottom it' a foot Iroaii, the mouth eight inches wide, agd 
of an equal height ; they arc ail alike with respect to fom 
and proportions. 'I'kcsc oesU serve them more than $, year. 
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which, according to some navigators, construct 
their after a singular iashion, with kneado 
ed muid, and ^plastered with < the ^utmost neat? 
ness ; if this account be true, which from se^ 
veral Circumstances seems suspicious, and little 
ib be depended on. 

XL The Painted Duck of New Zealand, so 
named in Captain Gook’^ Second Voyage, and 
thus described : “ The largest is as big as a 
Muscovy duck, witha very beautiful variegated 
plumage, on which account we called it the 
Painted Duck ; both male and female have a 
large white spot on each wing ; the head and. 
neck of the latter is white, but all the other 
feathers, as well as those on the head and neck 
of. the drake, are of a dark variegated colour,” 
Vol. i. pp. 9(y, 97. 

XII. The Soft-I)illed WhistlingDuck, other- 
wise called the Blue-grey Duck of New Zea- 
land,* remarkable for this property, thatits bill 
as soft and almost cartilaginous, insomuch that 
it cannot subsist but Jby gathering, or, so to 
speak, by sucking the Worms which the tide 
leaves on the beach. 

XI II, The lled-combcd Duck, also of New 
Zealand, which was found only on the river at 
the bottom of Dusky-bay this duck, which i.s 

and their eggs are hatchA I believe, in the sun. We could 
]iiot find, iii the whole p^e, a single stalk of grass, or straw. 

featherf, or birds* dung ; the whole was as clhan and neat, 
'both m the nests and the paths, as if it had been ucwijr 
kfid swept.** — Hitf, rfes Navigations, etix Torres A vs. 
tnlet, tome i. p. 24S. 
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only a little largei* than the sarcellc;, is of a very 
glossy dark grey on the upper side of the back, 
and of a deep grey soot-colour on the belly; the 
bill and the legs are lead-coloured ; it has a 
golden iris, and a red crest on its head. 

XI V. Lastly, Fcrnaudcis gives ttn species as 
belonging to the genus of ducks. We shall 
throw into notes the 'MexScan names and the 
descriptions which are for the most part in- 

* ** Xalcvani, or Sand-swallower. — It is a kind of wild 
duck, somewhat smaller than the tame ; its bill moderately 
broad ; the feathers on the under side of the body white, and 
those on the breast, and on the upper side, fulvoas, but 
others bright-white run across ; the wings and the tail are 
greenish, variegated above with bright white, with black, and 
with brown, and below with white and cinereous ; a green 
baud runs from the back of the head to the eyes ; the rest 
of the head is white, inclining to cinereous, and mixed with 
russet and blackish ; the legs are longer in proportion than 
the rest of the body, of a russet colour. This bird visits the 
lake,''— Cap. 121. p. 39. 

Yacatexotli, or Blue-billed Bird. — It is almost as big as 
the tame duck ; its bilf is sky-blue above, and reddish-white 
below ; the upper side of the O^ody is fulvous, and the under 
side silvery-black ; the upper pari of the wing black." — 
Cap. 70. p. 29. 

** Yztactzanpai/auhqui (dilTcrent from that of p. 28.) — It is a 
kind of small wild duck ; its bill is blue, and marked near 
the tip with a white spoC ; the legs incline also to blue ; and 
the rest of the body is variegated with white and fulvous," — 
Cap. 158. p. 45. I 

‘‘ Colcanaulitlicioiiht . — It is a wjtt duck ; the greater part 
of its upper ^side brown, and a small part whitish ; its under 
side is white, and partly brown, except the wings, which 
below are entirely oi‘ a bright white. The head is black and 
cinereous at its upper part, but inclining to a deep black| and 
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complete ; waiting till new observations, or the 
inspection of the subjects themselves, enable us 
to complete and arrange them. 

Afapnkatl, or Water-pot — It would be exactly like the 
teal, if it had not its bill twice as broad ; its colour whitish 
and fulvous : it bites the hand angrily, but without hurt* 
ing it. 

" Tzonyayauhqin, or Variegated -head (male ), — It is a wild 
duck that lives a^out the lake, and is almost as large as a 
tame dujck ; its bill is broad, above sky-blue, only marked 
with two spots, and having a small slender projection with 
which it hites ; the under part blackish-blue ; the legs short 
and blue, sometimes mixed, however, with a pale colour ; its 
head and neck thick, and of a peacock-colour at the sides, 
tlie top sometimes blacker, however ; the breast is black ; 
the sides of the belly and of the body are whitish, although 
black lines, running trpsversely, decorate the tail ; a black 
tawny bar, three inches broad, and extending to the end of 
the tail, marks the back finally, the wings are tinged pro- 
miscuously with black, fulvous, bright white, and cinereous.'' 
—Cap. 108. p. 36. 

** NepapantototL — It is a wild duck, frequent in the Mexi- 
can lake, its bill ending somewhat square ; in other respects 
similar, except that there is no sort of *coloiir which usually 
decorates the wild ducks, but f&lis to the share of this, and 
bestows on it ornament and beauty, whence is derived its 
name."— C/?;?. 127. p. 40. 

Opipiycan . — It is a wild duck with a reddish bill ; its 
thighs and its legs variegated with rufous and whitish ; the 
rest of its body cinereous and black.' -•-Ca/?. 147. p.^ 44. 

" Perutototl . — A Peruvian duck,* which being already 
known in our world, I shall not take the trouble to describe." 
—Cap. 16. p. 47. 

** Concanavhtli. — A kind of large duck, like oqr lavancos, 
and which, for that reason, we have deemed it unnecessary 
to delineate."’ 

VOL. X. 
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THE PETRELS^. 

Of all the marine birds, tliosc which the most 
constantly live on the ojxn seas are the Petrels; 
they are the greatest strangers to the land, and 
tliemostadvcnturous'ni roving on the vastoeeaii: 
they commit tlicmselvcs with equal confidence 
and audacity to the rolling billows, the impetu- 
ous winds, and seem to brave the fury of the tem- 
pests. In the remotest portions of the globe, in 
every zone wdiich navigators have visited, these 
birds seemed to expect their arrival, and even 
to have stretched beyond them into more distant 
ami moie stormy latitudes. Eveiy where they 
have been seen to sport with security, and even 
gaiety, on that element, so terrible in its fury, 

' which unnerves the most intrepid man; as if 
Natuie meant to demonstrate, that the instincts 
and faculties which she kas allotted to the infe- 
rior creatures excel thacombined powers of our 
reason and our art. 

Furnished w ith long w’ings, accommodated 
with palinatcd feet, the Petrels add to the ease 

* mOCELLARlA. 

CHAUACTER GENEUICUS. 

J^mtruvf eclentiilum, subcompressnm, apicc adunco. 

Jiaren c^lindro supra basin rostri decumbentc, truncato } 
in quibiudam dUcreta;. 

"Ptilei, palmati, uiigue postjeo sessfli, acuto, absque digito. 
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and inmhlencss of flying, and to tlic facility of 
swimming, tlic singular power of running and 
walking on tl',e water, razing the waves in a 
rapid passage, tlieir body being supported ho- 
rizontally, and balanced by the wings, and 
their I'ect striking alternately and precipitately 
on the surface. Hence is derived the English 
name Petrel or Peterel,' which alludes to St. 
Peters walk'ihg'on'fhe sea. 

The species of the Petrels are numerous ; they 

have all large and strdng wings, yet they rise 

not to a great height, and commonly they raze 

the water in their flight. They have three toes 

connected bv a membrane; their two literal 
* ' 

toes have a ledge on their outer part ; their 
fourth toe is only a little spur that rises imme- 
diately from the heel, without ji)int or ph.dunx *. 

The bill, like that of the albatross, is articu- 
lated, and seems composed of four pieces, tao 
of which, as if they were added portions, form 
the extremities of the mandibles. There are 
also, along the upper iwandibie, near the head, 
two little tubes or flat I’olls, in which the nos- 
trils are perforated. From its general conform- 
ation, the bill would seem to be that of a raven- 
ous bird, for it is thick, sharp, ami hooked at 
its extremity ; but this figure of the hill is not 
exactly the same in all the Petrels, and.tiie dif- 
ference is even such as to afford a character for' 
the subdivision of thje genus. In fact,, the point 

* Willughby calls this spur n little hind tue, not imagining 
that it proceeds immediately from the heel. 
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of the upper mandible alone is in many species 
bent into a hook ; the point of the lower, on 
the contrary, is channelled and truiicated like 
a spoon. — These species are the simple Petrels. 
In others, the points of both mandibles are 
sharp,' reflected, anti form togetlier the hook. 
This difference of character has been remarked 
by Brisson ; and we thi.nk'tliat it ouj>ht not to 
be omitted or rejected, ar done by Forster. — 
We shall denominate these species Puffin^ 
petrels. 

All these birds, the puffins as well as the 
Petrels, seem to have the same instinct and 
common habits in hatching. They inhabit the 
laud only during that time, which is pretty 
short; and, as if they were sensible of the in- 
congruity of that residence, they hide, or rather 
bury, tlicniselves in holes under the rocks by 
the sea-shore. From the bottom of these holes 
is heard their disagreeable voice, which would 
generally be taken for the croaking of a rep- 
tile*. They lay few eggs: they feed and fatten 
their young by disgorging into their bill the 
half-digested oily substance of fish, which are 
their ciiief and almost only support. But they 

• The Petrels bufy themselves by thousands in holes 
under ground : there th^y rear their young, and lodge every 
jii.'ht/* — (>bserv*.fm/s, “ 'Phe woods (at New Zea- 
land) resound with the iioi^e of the Petrels, concealed in 
boles under ground, which croak like frogs, or cluck like 
bens. It would seem that all the Petrels make their ucsts 
usually in subterraneous cavities ; fur we saw Ibe blue kii|d 
in sujpii Judgiuenta at Dusky>bay.*’-*-/d. 
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have a singular property, of which persons who 
' seek their nests ought to be well aware : when 
attacked, tliey; whetlier from fear, or theliope 
of defending themselves, discharge the oil with 
which their stomach is filled; they spout it in 
the face of the fowler; and as their nests are 
usually lodgetl on rocky shores, in the clefts of 
lofty preci pTT i^TTOiance of this fact has cost 
some observers tlieir lives *. 

Forster remarks, that Linmeus knev' little of 
the Petrels, since he reckons only su' species ; 
whereas Forster discoveretl himself twehe neto 
species in the South Sea. It is to be wished that 
tiiis learned voyager would describe all these 
species : meanwhile, we can only give those 
which we know' from other sources. 

* III the General Advertiser for June, 1761, is the follow- 
ing remurkable aci-ount from the Isle of Mull ; — “ A gentle- 
man of tile name of Camjibeii, being fowling among the rocks, 
and having mounted a ladder to takeisome birds out of their 
holes, was so surprised, by pne of this species spirting a 
quantity of oil iu his face, that lie quitted his hold, fell down, 
and perished.” Smith, in bis History of Kerry, mentions the 
same property of the Stormy Petrel. 
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THE CINEREOUS PETREL* 

First Species. 

This petrel inhabits the northern seas. Clu- 
sius compares its size to that of a jjvrldling hen : 
Rolaiuiaou Martin, a Swedish observer, says 
tiiat it is equal in bulk to a crow. I'lie first of 
these authors finds a resemblance in its port and 
figure to a falcon: indeed, its bill, strongly 
jointed, and much hooked, is formed for rapine : 
the hook of the upper mandible, and the trun- 
cated channel which terminates the under, are 
of a yellowish tolour ; and the rest of the bill, 
•with the two tubulated nostrils, ai^ blackish in 
the dead subject which we describe ; but we 
are as-ured that the bill is entirely red, as well 
as the legs, in the living bird : tlie plumage of 

* CllAllACTJiR SPKCIFICUS- 

pRncELLAniA PvFi'iNus. P. siipra ciijerea, snbtus alba,. 
rcc»ri.'U)us oandiUis. — Lath, lud, Orn, ii. p. 824. No. 11* 
Var. |3. 

PUFFINUS ClNaRRU.S. — Bri$. v\. p. 134. 2. t.l2. f. 1. 

Lk Per KiiL Cendre'.—Bo^'. par Sa/m. Ixii. p. 2d9. pi. 238t. 
f. 2. 

Brown She arWater.— Trav. i. p. 23. 1 
Shearwater Vetreu— L ath. Spu. vi. p.407. 11. Var. ib. 

HABITAT 

ia scptentrioualibus regiouibiw. W> 




'VIIR riHT.iiT.rivv I'&'iam* 
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the body is a cinereous-white ; the mantie is 
blue-cinereous, and the quills of the wing are 
of a deeper blue, and almost black : the fea- 
thers aic very close and full, clothed below 
with a thick and fine down, with w'hicli’ the 
skin of the body is completely invested. 

Observers attree to ^iye this Petrel the name 
of v-hest — that is, Sea-horse ; 

“ because,” says Pontoppidan, “it utters a sound 
like the neighing of a hoist*, and the noise 
which it makes in sw’imming is like the trot of 
that animal.” But it is difiicnlt to conceive how 
a biid swimming can occasion a noise like a 
horse’s trot Was not the name imposed be- 
cause of the Petrel’s running on the -w^ter? 
The same author adds, that these birds Ini^apia- 
bly follow the boats employed in fishibg for 
sea-dogs, in expectation of the entrails tlwt are 
throw u out. 11c says, that they fasten so keenly 
on the dead whales, or such as aic wounded, 
and iiscii to the suiface, that the fishermen 
knock them down w itlj sticks, and yet c^ntidt 
disperse t\\e test of t\\c dock. U^nce 
son Martin applies to them tlie name 
ntucke, which, as we have formerly reQEtkedl^ 
l^longs properly to a gull. • 

These Cinereous PetrelS are found from tbe 
'siicty-second degree of nofth latitude to tho 
e]ghri?ri». They fly among the ice of tboae x«- 
gion.s, and wJicu they aie seen on* the main, 
mukiiig towards laud for shelter, it is — as in 
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the tempest-bird or little petrel — a sign to navi- 
gators of an approaching storm 

* This bird inhabits the island of St. Kilda, on the west of 
Scotland, the whole year, except during the months of Sep- 
tember and October. It breeds about the middle of June, 
laying but a tingle egg, which is large, white, and veiy 
brittle. The islanders feed on its flesh, stuff their beds with 
its down, and cheer their *tediou^ winter nights with lamps 
supplied with its oil. 

The dead subject described in the text -^as perhaps a va- 
riety of the shearwater, as Gmelin and Latham state ; but 
the historical part of the article belongs undoubtedly to the 
fulmar. See also Species tie Eighth. 








THE^\H1TE-A^^D-BLACK PETREL; 
OK, TUB CHECKER •'t*. 

Second Species. 

The Petrel, marked with 

white and black, regularly intersected and 
checkered, has procured it the name Darner 
( chess-board ) from our navigators. For the same 
reason the Spaniards have termed it Pardelas, 
and the Portuguese Pintado, which the English 
have adopted. It is nearly the size of a com- 
mon pigeon, and, as it has in its flight the air 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PROCBLIARIA Capensis. P. albo flucoque varia. — Latk, 
Ind. Om. ii. p. 622. No, 8. 

— ' . Gmel. Syst, i. p. 6(3i. 

— Naivia. — jgm. VI. p. ,146. 3. 

Le Petrel Tache fe', ou Lp Damier. — Bvjf. Pl.Enl.664k. 

— * Blanc kt Noir, ou Le Damier. — Bujf pat 

Sam. IxH. p 264. pi. 240. f. 1. 

PaROBLa. — Ulloa's Voy. p. 304. 

White-and>black Spotttbo Pbteril.— £(Av. t 90. — 
Hawksw. Voy. i. 656. 

Pintado Pbtbbl. — Lsii, Sya. vi. )>• 401. 8. — Daxap. Voy. 
ii}.t.p.86.£.lu * 

ftABITAT 

B. Spei et variis henuspharii 'aiuttalis partUnu.—14 
polOc«l lODga : gregaria. W. 

t Damier, «. e. Chess-board: I have adopted the word 
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and port of that bird, the short neck, the 
round liead, its leui^tli fourteen or fifteen 
inches, and its alar extent thirty-two or thirty- 
three, navigators have often styled it the sea- 
pigeon. 

The Checker has its bill and legs black ; the 
outer toe is composed of. /'our joints, the mid- 
dle one of three, and *the-«m«^f two only; 
instead of a little toe it has a pointed spur, 
haid, a line and a half lonjj, tnid the point 
turned outwards ; the bill has over it the two 
little tubes or rolls in which the nostrils arc 
perforated ; the point of the upper niaiulible is 
curved, that of the lower is ciianueled, and, as 
it were, truncated; this character jrlaces the 
Checker among the family of pctiels, anil ex- 
cludes it from that of the jrufiins. 'fhe upper 
side of its head is black, the great quills of its 
Avings are of tlicsame colour, with white spots; 
the tail is fringed with j,vhite and black, and 
when spread it resemble^, says rrcsier, a mourn- 
ing scarf ; its belly is* white, audits mantle is 
regularly interspersed with black and white 
spots. This descriptioii correspoiids perfectly 
with what Daniplcr has given of the pintado*. 

• The pinfadofs are^, admirably speckled with white and 
black ; their head is almost black, lb's ucil iis the end of the 
win^s and the tail : but in this black of the \\in:»s there ap- 
pear white ^pots about the .siz^* oi’ h'ct!ra-cr<)\^ii when it flies, 
and the spoti are then best seen, '['he wines are also border- 
ed entirely roimrl with a slenilcr black ed/^ing, which s^radu- 

.fn.ll' 
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The male and female scarcely differ sensibly 
from each other in bulk or in pluinat^e. 

The Checker, as well as many other petrels, 
receives birth on the antarctic seas; and if 
Dampier considered them as belonging to the 
southern temperate zone*, it was because that 
voyager did not sn^licientily j)enetrate into tliat 
cold, gloonf^ .tfoV Captain Cook assures 

us, “ that these petrels, and also the blue 
petrels, frequent every portion of tlie South 
Sea ill the highest latitudes.” The best ob- 
servers agree likewise, tiiat they are very rarely 
met with before passing the tropic and it 

the back of the bird : the inner edge of the wings, and the 
back itself, from the head to the end of the tail, are en- 
amelled with an inhiiite iium!)er of handsome round spots, 
white and black, of the size of a halfpenny ; the belly, the 
thighs, the flanks, and the under surface of the wings, are 
light-grey." — Dawpier. 

* “ We saw pintadoes \%lien about two hundred leagues 
from the coast of Brazil, aiy^l thence till we approached 
nearly the same distance from ^ew Holland. The ])iiitudo 
is a native of the southern heiiiisphere, and of the temperate 
part of it ; at least 1 liardly ever saw any to tiie north of the 
thirty-first degree of south latitude." — Dampier. 

t ** The Checker is an inhabitant of the temperate and 
frigid zones of the southern hemisphere ; and if a few 
pairs of these birds follow vessels* beyond the tropic, they 
halt but a short time : and hence tfic Checker and the tropic- 
bird are seldom seen at once ." — Observations communicated by 
the Viscount de Querhvent. On the 4th of October, in 25® 
29' south latitude, a great number of small common petrels, 
of a sooty-brown with a white rump (proceltaria pelagica) flew 
about us the air was cold and Toiercin^ : next day the alba- 
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appears from many relations*, that the first 
latitudes where these birds begin to be found 
in numbers are in the seas near the Cape of 
Good Hope ; they occur also on the sante pa* 
raliel about the coasts of America f. Commo- 
dore Anson sought for them unsuccessfully at 
the island of Juan Fernantl/ez ; yet he perceived 
many of their liolcs, and<hrTtJBctiftlcd that the 


trosscs and the piiitadoes (jprocellaria capemin) appeared for 
the first time/* —Cook, 

• The followini; d.>ys we saw the same birds in greater 
numbers^ nor did they leave us till we were very far be\ond 
the Cape : some were Idat-k on the hack and white tinder the 
belly, having the upper side of the wings variegated with 
these two colours, nearly like a ( hess board : they are some- 
what larger than a pigeon. There are others still bigger than 
the former, blackish above and entirely white below, except 
the extremity of their wings, which appears of a velvet- black, 
and wliich the Portuguese call manias de xtladoJ' 

Dampier was, according to lii^ reckouint% 1,200 leagues 
cast of the Cape. Northing occijgrred remarkable on this run, 
except that he was accompanied by numbers of birds, especi- 
ally pintadoes." — Ihst, Gen, do tom. xi. p. 217 

t “ In the passage from Rio de Janeiro to Port Desire, and 
about the latitude of 36^ south, we began to see a great 
number of birds about the ship, many of them very large, of 
which some were brown and white, and some black : there 
were among them large* flocks of pintadoes, which are some- 
Vfhat larger than a pigeoit, and spotted with black and white. * 
— Byron* s Voyage, p. 9. * In this latitude (43*' 30' south, 
on the coasts of Brazil), and in that of Cape Blanc, which le 
in 46°, we si^w numbers of whales and new birds like pigeons, 
their plumage regularly mottled with black and white ; which 
has made the French give them the name dwnier, and the 
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wild dogs which were spread through this 

island had chased them awav or destroyed 

•/ 1/ 

them. But in another season he might have 
there found these bir<ls, supposing that the 
time he before made the search was not that of 
their hatching, for, as we have already said, 
they never reside on land, except when detained 
by incubation, but Spend Itheir days in open sea, 
resting on the water hi calm, and ’’even dwell- 
ing on it when it rolls in commotion ; they seat 
themselves in the hollow bstween two waves, 
with their wings expauOed, and arc borne up 
by the wind. • 

Since they are almost continually in motion, 
their sleep must be much iuicrrupleci Tiiey 
are accordingly licard flying about vessels .o ad 
hours of the night * ; in tlic evemng they ot’^en 
assemble under the poop, swimming at eiiw, 
and approaching the ship with a familiar a]r, 
au<l at the same time emitting tlieir grariug, 
hoarse voice, which doses in somctliiug like 
the cry of a gull f. 

In their flight they glance the surface of the 
water, and, at intervals, dip tlieir feet, which 
they hold pendent. It appears tliac they live 
on tiie tisli-spawu which floats on tiie sea .f: 
however, the Ciiecker is scfii, with the crowd 
of other sea-fowl', to fasten greedily on the cur- 

* Observation of the Visoouiit de Quertioeiit. 

t Idem. 

I In the stomach of tliose which 1 opened I found a thick 
white mucilage, whivb I believe to be fish-spawn* 
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cases of whales *. They are caught by a hook 
baited w ith a bit of flcsli f : soii.etimes also 
th.ey are entangled by the wings in the lines 
tl'iat drag at tlie slop's stern. When taken and 
carried ashore, or set on the deck, they will 
jurr.p, but cannot walk, or rise on wing. This 
also is the case with most sea birds, which in- 
cessantly fly and swhn ab- large: they cannot 
•walk on the firm ground,^ aiuTlt 'is*' e<jually im- 
possible for them to commence their flight. It 
is remarked even that,, on the water, they wait 
till, raised by th.e swelling wave, they catch 
the w'ind, and aie sprung tlirough the air. 

Thougli the Clieekei's ajrpear usually in 
flocks;}: ' n the vast seas which they inhabit, 
and w line a sort of social instinct holds 
tliein togetl'.er, we are assured that a more par- 
ticuiar and a very marked attachment binds the 
male and femaie, and that scarcely has the one 
ahgiitcd on the wafer, than the other hastens 
to join it; that they mutually invite eaeh other 
to partake of the food which chance has thrown 

* Dainpior, 

+ Jjctfns Edifinntcs, xv. Recucil^ p. 341, Approaching 
the island of Sr Helena, two hiindred leagues from the Land 
of Nativity, a niiiiibcr of birds came to the sides of our 
vessel ; wc took them in plenty \\iili In'ts of flesli with which 
we covered our hooks : «!hey arc as large as a pigeon, their 
feathers checfjnered with black-and-white, which was the 
reason tliat^we called them damiers*; their tail is broad, and 
their foot is like that of a duck.'' 

I ** All the pintadoes go generally in flocks^ and almost 
•weep the water as they fiy:*—Damincr. 
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in tl'.eii way ; and lastl^^ tliat if one of tlie 
pair is killed, the whole flock gives signs of 
regret, by alighting and staying some minutes 
beside the dead body, but that the surviving 
mate shows evident marks of tenderness and 
sorrow; that it pecks its inanimate companion, 
as if to recall it to life ; and after the rest of 
the troop has retired^it lodg continues to mourn 
over the corpse’* '(■. 


• Close of the observations which the Viscount do Qiicr- 
hoent made at sea, and which he obligingly connnnnicated. 

t It lays an egg of the size of a hen’s in tlic month of 
December, which corresponds to June in our hemisphere* 
is said to chatter like a parrot, if taken and contiued. 
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THE ANTARCTIC PETREL; or 
BROWN CHECKER* 

Third Species. 

This petrel resemUl^s the checker, except 
the colour of its plumag^ of which the spots, 
instead of black, are brown on a white 
ground. The denomination of Antarctic Pe- 
trel, given to it by Captain Cook, seems to 
suit it perfectly, since it occurs only in the 
highest southern latitudes!; while many spe- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PROCEI.LARIA ANTARCTICA. P. fusca, subtus albo- 
ccerulescens^ remigibus sectindariis uropygio caudaque 
albis, rectricibus apice nigris. — l*ai/t, Irtd, Om. ii. p. 822. 
No. 7. 

— — - — • CmcL St/si. i. p. 565. 

Le Petrel Antarqtique, or Damier Brun. — Buff. 

par iSonv. Ixii. p. 275. c 
Brown-and-white PETRK/a. — Boug, Voy. i. p. 42. ? 
Antarctic Petrel. — iMth. Syu. vj. p. 400.7. — lorst, Voy» 
i. p. 108. — Cook*8 Voy. i. p. 257. 

HABITAT 

in Oceano Antarctico; gregaria. — 1C poliices longa. W. 

i 

t In 62° 10* south latitude, and 172° longitude, we saw 
the first island of ice, and at the same time we perceived an 
Antarctic Petrel, some grey albatrosses, pintadoes, and 
blue pclreis.”-- CooA:. In latitude 66°, Captain Cook saw 
some Antarctic Petrels in the air. — In 67° 8', he was visited 
by a small number of Antarctic Petrels. 
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cie$ of petrels, common in the lower latitudes, 
particularly that of the black checker, appear 
not in tiiose disii^al regions. 

In the second voyage of that great navi- 
gator, he gives the following account of this 
new species of petrels. “ In 67* 1.V south 
latitude, we saw numbers of whales playing 
ab|^j;^|he i[§|au4jS,of jce. /Two days after, we 
.ji|i^^/fil,ocksof'pinWt^^^ and 

which I callerl, Anturctic PetrtU, ht- 
•caui^ they seemed peculiar to those regions. 
Tlf^y are in every, respect shaped like the p/a- 
tndtm, from which they ditfer only in colour; 
the , bead and the fore-side of their body arc 
browb, and the hind part of their back, their 
tail, and the extremities of. tlieir wings, are 
white.” In another part, he says, “ While 
we were collecting ice, we caught two Ant~ 
arctic PetrAs, and upon examining them, we 
were still disposed to believe that they belong- 
ed to the family of the ]>etrels. They are nearly 
of the size* of a large pigeon : the feathers of 
the head, the back, and a part of the upper side 
of the wings, are of a light-brown ; the belly, 
and the under side of the wings, are white; 
the feathers of the tail are, white also, but 
brown at the tips. I remarked'that these birds 
had more plumage than those Ave had seen ; so 
careful is .nature to. accommodate the clothing 
to the cHmate. ; We- found these petrels among 
the ship#.’’ ■ ' ’ 

Yet thi^se jpetreis, so common amdmg tho 
VOL. «. 
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floating islands of ice, disappear, as well as all 
the other birds, when the firm ice is approach- 
ed, whose formidable bed extends very tar into 
the polar regions of the southern continent. 
Of this fact wc are informed by that great 
navigator, the first and the last perhaps of 
mortals that has dared to visit the frozen bar- 
riers which nature 'gradually forms and en-" 
l^ges in proportion as oCtr globe cools. “ AfNf 
our arrival amidst the ice,” he sfiys, “ nof 
Antarctic Petrel any more called our atte^ 
tion.” 
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TlJE WHITE PETREL, on 
SNOWY PETREL* . 

Fourth Species. 

This petrel is very justly denominated the 
Snm^ Peti'^i, not oihly. on afccount of the; 
wmteii'ess of its plumage, but because it is'al- 
wkys m’et with in the vicinity of the frozen re- 
gions, and announces to the navigator in the 
South Sea his approach to the ice-islands. Cap- 
tain Cook, when he first saw them at a distance, 
termed them white birds but afterwards he 

* CHAHACTEK SPECIFICUS. 

Procellaria Nivea. P. alba, racliibus pennarum ni*gris> 
rostro j>edibusque caenileis. — Lath^ luei. Oni. ii. p. 825. 
No. 13. 

— — — . Gwe/. Stfst. i. p. 562. 

Lb Petrel Blanc, ou Petrel clc Neige. — Bttf. per 
Sonn, Ixii. p. 270. 

Snowy Petrel.— Sj/n. vi p. 408. 13. — Forst. Voy. i. 
p. 96. — CqoJcs Voy, i« p. 83, 

HABITAT 

'in frigidioribus Maris Antarctic!; grcgaria. — 12 poll. long. \\\ 

f ** At noon we were in the latitude <^51* 50' souIIl 
longitude 21° 3* east, where we saw same white birds about» 
the siie of pigeons, with blackish biils«and feet. 1 never saw 
any such before ; and Mr. Forster had no knowledge of 
them. I believe them to be of the petrel tribe, and natives ef 
these icy seas. At this time we passed between two ice>' 
islands, which lay at a little distance from each other/'— 
Fuyage^ vol. i. pp. 22 and 23. 

T 2 
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discovered, from the structure of their bill, 
that they belonged to the genus of petrels. 
Hiey ar^ as large, as a piig^n ; thdr bill is 
blueish'black i their legs are blue; and their 
plumage seems to be entirely white. 

** When we approached a broad ridge of solid 
ice,'’> says Forster, the learned and laboisl^us 
companion of the ilbistilous Cook, “ WiO obr’ 
served at the horizon what the Greenland** 
men call an ict-twmkk; insomuch that, from 
the appekrance of this phenomenon, we were 
sure of meeting ice at a few leagues’ distance* 
Then it was that we commonly saw flights of 
White Petrels of the size of pigeons, which .we 
called anowy Petrels, and which are the fQre> 
runners of the ice.” 

These White Petrels, intermingled with the 
antarctic petrels, seem to have constantly ac« 
companied these adventurous navigators in all 
their traverses amidst the islands of ice, as far 
as the vicinity Of the immense glaci&re of the 
southern pole. The flight of these birds on the 
waves, and the motion of some whales in the 
icy flood, are the last and the only objects that 
preserve the remains of animation in th<^ 
frightful regions^ die scene of expiring 
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fHE BLUE PETREL*. 
lyih nicies. 

• >TfM9 Blue Petrel, so called because ils plum* 
age is blue*^ey, as Melbas its bill and legs, 
occurs only in tlie ^outh Seas, from the 
twentyoighth'to the thirtieth degree of lati*- 
tude, and thence towards the pole. Captain 
Cook was accompanied from the Cape of Good 
Hope as far as the forty>first degree by flocks 
of these Blue Petrels, and flocks of checka'S, 
whose numbers the rough |ea and boisterous 
winds seem to augment. He again saw the 
Blue Petrels in the fifty-fifth degree to the 
fifty-eighth: and, no doubt, they inhabit ail 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PaocBtLAHiA Forstebi. *P. cserulescens, subtus alba, 
KOtigibus rectricibus apice ^ciaque alarum expanwruan 
fH8Co>iiigri8, rostro basi dilat&to. — Lath. Ind, Qrn, ii. 
p. 827. No. 21. 

■ ViTTATA. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 560. 

lit I^BTBEL Bleu. — Buf. par Sonn. Ixii. p. 282. 

VlffATtO PSTBBI..»ibr«r. Foy. i. pr 153. 

Blub Petbel.— Cool’a Voy. i, p.29A 
Bboao-BILLBD Pbtbbl. — Lath. Hyn. vi. p. 414. 20. 

HABITAT 

in Bfari Anbirctico ; in Nova Zealandia rupibus et cunicali* 
Bidificanr— 12 polices longa, W. 
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the intermediate points of these southern lati- 
tudes. 

It is remarked as a peculiarity in these Blue 
Petrels, that their bill is exceedingly broad, 
and their tongue very thick : they are some- 
what larger than the snowy petrels *. In the 
blue-grey tint that covers the upper side of 
the body, we perceive a deeper b&nd, cutting 
transversely the wings and the lower part of 
the back : the end of the tail is also of the same 
deep blue or blackisli cast : the belly and the 
under side of the wings are of a blueish-white. 
Their plumage is thick and abundant. “ The 
Blue Petrels, which are seen in this immense 
sea” (between America and New Zealand), 
says Mr. Forster, “ are no less provided 
against the cold than the penguins. Two fea- 
thers, instead of one, grow from each root; 
they are laid one upon another, and form a 
very warm covering. As they are continually 
in the air, their wing^ are very strong anti 
long. We found them between New Zealand 
and America, more than seven hundred leagues 
from land ; a space which it would be impos- 
sible for them" to traverse, were not their bones 
and muscles prodigiously firin’, and were they 
not aided by long* wings, 

“ These sailor-birds,” continues Mr. Forster, 

• “ The Blue Petrel 18' neaHy the siae of a littlie pi- 
Hton,”^Cook, 
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^ live perhaps "a considerable time without 

food Our experience demonstrates and 

corroborates in some respects this supposition ; 
when we wounded some of these petrels, they 
instantly discharged a quantity of viscous 
aliments, .newly digested, which the others 
swallowed witn an avidity that betrayed a 
long fasting. It is probable, that in those 
frozen seas there are tnany species of molluscOy 
which rise to the surface in fine weather, and 
serve to support these birds.” 

The same observer again found these petrels 
in vast numbers assembled to nestle in New 
Zealand. Some were Hying, others were in 
the middle of the woods, under the, roots of 
trees, in the crevices of rocks where they 
could not be caught, but where they undoubt- 
edly hatch their young. The noise wnich 
th^ made resembled the croaking of frogs. 
None appeared in the day, but they flew much 
during the night.” 

These Blue Petrels w^re of the broad-billed 
species which we have* just described; but 
Captain Cook seems to point out another in 
the following passage; “ We killed petrels; 

. many were of the blue kind„ but they had not 
a broad bill, as those of wlvch I have spoken 
above ; and the end* of ttxir tall was tinged 
with white, instead of deep blue. Our natu- 
ralists could not agree, whether this form of 
the bill, and this shade of colour, distinguished 
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only the male from the female*.’' It is not 
probable that such a difference in the fashion 
of the bill could take place betwerii the male 
and female of the same species; and it would 
aeeni, that we ou^ht to admit two s|>ecies of 
Blue Petrels, the first with a broad bill, and 
the second with a narrow bill, and the tip of 
the tail white. 

* ** We were is the flAj-eightb degree of south latt- 

itide.'*— -Cvoit. 
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THE GREATEST PETREL » ; 

QUEBRANTAHUESSOS of the Spaniards 

Sirth Species. 

QimnRAisrHiJissos *sig»ifies bone-breaker ; and 
this denuiniuatioii refers no doubt to the force 
of the bill of this great bird, which is said to 
approach the bulk of the albatross. We have 
not seen it ; but Forster, a learned and accu- 
rate naturalist, describes its magnitude, and 
ranges it among the petrels. In another place, 
he says, “ We found at Statenland grey 
petrels, of the size of the albatross, and of the 
species which the Spaniards term Quebranta- 
hUessos, or booe-breaker.” Our sailors call this 
bitd Mother Carps Goose; they ate it, and 
found it pretty good. A circumstance which 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PROCBLLARtA OlQANTIA. h. fu»co-npbulosa, subtus al- 
bida, remigibus rectricibusque nigricantibus, rostro pedi> 
busque flavis.— Iml. Ora, ii. p. 820. No. 1. 

M l — — . Ginel, u p. 

QubbrANTAHOBSSOS. — Bvug. Vou, p. 08. — Font. Voy. ii. 
p. 616. , 

I.B Trbs Grand Pbtrbl. — •S aw. Iwi. p. 287. 
OSPRBY Petrbi.. — Font.Obs. p. 202. 

HABITAT 

^QeeinD Aretko et Antarctico ; iqigntoria.— 40 poll. long. 
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the more assimilates it to the petrels, is, that it 
seldom appears near vessels but on the ap- 
proach of stormy weather. This is related in 
the Histoire Ginirale des Voyages: some de- 
scriptive details are there added, which appear 
however too uncertain to be adopted, and 
which we shall therefore be contented to throw 
into a note*!. 

* “ The pilots in the South Sea have long remarked, that a 
day or two before a north-wlml blows, a sort of birds, whieh 
they see at no other time, then advance to the coast, and 
hover about vessels : they are called quebranthuessos (that is, 
honc-briakem) ; and they are observed to iilight and float on 
the waves beside the ship till the weather calms. It is pretty 
strange that, except at this time, they never appear either on 
water or on land,*aii(l tliat we know not their retreats, which 
they so punctually leave when their instinct forwams them 
of danger. This bird is somewhat larger than a duck ; its 
neck is thick, short, and a little curved ; its head large, its 
bill broad, and not long : its tail small, its back raised, its 
wings spacious, its thighs small : some have the plumage 
whitish, in others it is, spotted \fiti] dull brown ; in others 
the whole craw, the inner parf of the wings, the lower part 
bf the neck, and the whole of the head, are perfectly white; 
but the back, and the upper part of the wings and of the 
neck, are brown verging on black ; hence they are caUed 
iomos-prietos (blackish-backs) : they are reckoned tb€ SUTCSt 
forerunners of foul weather." — Uht, Gin. dis Fiiy. tom. xiii. 
p. 408. 

t It is forty inches long. It is nimble, and lives on fisb 
and the carcases of seals. * Its flesh is palatable food* 
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THE PUFFIN PETREL * f. 

Seventh Species. 

The character of the brancli of Puffins, iu 
the genus of Petrels, consists, as we have said, 
in both mandibles bejn^ hooked and bent down- 
wards — a structure undoubtedly of very little 
advantage to the bird, and which, in the use of 
its bill and in the act of seizing, allows the up- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PaocELLARlA PuFFiNUS. P. corpore supra nigro, subtus 
albo, pedibus rtifis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 824. No. 11. 

. Omch tyyst, i. p. 5CG- — Bris. vi, 

p. 131. 1. 

Avls Diomedea, Shearwater.— jRfl'w Syn, p. 133. 1. et 
A. 2 . — IVilL p, 251. — Id, ( Angl,) p. 332. 334. 

PuFFiNUS Anglorum.— Syn, p. 134. A. 4 . — WUL 
p. 252. 

Le Puffin.— Bw/T. PZ. *Enl, 962. 

Le Petrel Puffin. — BuJ', par Sunn, Ixii, p. 299. pL 240, 

f, 2. 

Hanks Puffin. — VAv :. t. 379, — Will, (AngL) p. 333. 
SHEARWATER Petrel, — Br, Zovl, ii. No, 258.— 

ii. No. 462. — LaZ4. aVow, vi. p, 4Q6. 11. — Jd, Sup, 
p.269.— B£R). Birds, U. p. 246.^ 

HABITAT 

ia Oc€ano tarn australi quaui arctico, in borcali Anglia, in 
iiisulis Orcadibus et Mona;. — 15 poLlices louga. W. 

t in Norway it is called SJtraap : in the Feroe.IsIands> 
Si^abc ; and the young, Licre* 
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per mandible to exert small force on the reflect- 
ed part of the lower. The nostrils are of a tu- 
bulated form,' as in all the petrels ; the struc- 
ture of its feet with the spur at the heel, as well 
as the general shape of its body, are the same. 
It is fifteen inches long ; its breast and belly 
are white; a grey tint is spread over the whole 
upper side of the body,'p^tty clear on the head, 
ind which becomes deepe/'and blueish on thu 
wings and the tail, in such manner, however, 
that each feather appears fringed or fiestooned 
with a lighter tint. 

These birds reside in our seas, and seem to- 
have their rendezvous in the Scilly Islands, but 
more especially on the Calf of Man : they re- 
sort there in multitudes during the spring, and 
begin by making war on the rabbits, the only 
inhabitants of that rock ; they drive these from 
their burrows, of which they take possession. 
They lay two eggs, one of which, it is said, 
usually never hatches : but'Willughby positive- 
ly asserts, that they have* only a single egg. As 
soon as the chick is hat'ched, the mother leaves 
it early in the morning, and returns not till 
evening. During the night she feeds it, dis-^ 
gorging at itttervals the substance of the fish 
which she caught in« the course of the day at 
sea. The aliment, half digested in her stomaobj 
turns into a sort of oil, which she gives to her 
young one. This nourishment makes.it ex- 
tremely fat; and at this time some.fowJerSilffhd 
on the rocky islel^ where • they ledgerin httlif 
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ETid catch multitudes of tlic young birds in , 
their burrows. But to render this game palata- 
ble, it must be cured with salt, in order to tem- 
per in part the rankness of its excessive fat. 
Willughby, from whom we borrow these facts, 
adds, that as the fowlers have a custom of cut- 
ting away a foot from each of these birds, for 
the sake of reckoning, the number caogUt, the 
people entertain a ndtion that tltey tie /leCcsM 
wkh a single foot • 

Klein pretends, that the name 
is formed from the cry of tik; bird, lit its 
marks, that this species has its time<« of ipfitii* 
ance and disappearance ; wivich mu&t tnde^ ht 
the case with bwds that never cemre on )and hut 
to nestle, and tliat dwell on the soa soinetimea 
in one l^itude, sometimes in another, always 
attendii^ the shoals of little migratory fish, or 
their collections of spawn, on both wiiicJi they 
ieed. 

Though the observations*above related were 
all made in the nortilcrn sea, it appears that 
diis species- is not exclilsively attached to that 
part of our globe. It is common on all seas, 
for it is the same with the Jamaica Shearwater 
of Brown, and the Artenua.of Aldtovaudus. In 
short, it seems to frequent*equally the different 
portions of the ocean, anr^ even to advance into 
the Mediterranean, as far as the Gulf of Venice 

* Pesnuit says that great numbers of the young birds are 
tA»a fa Aagttst : they are salted and barrelled ; and, udiea 
are aatea with |mtatoes. Vf. 
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and the Tremiti Isles, anciently eddied the Islcf 
of Diomede. All that Aldrovandus says, whift* 
ther of the figure or of the natural habits of hfif' 
Artenua, corresponds with those of the Shear- 
water. He assures us, that the cry of these 
birds resembles exactly the wailing of a new- 
born infant. Finally, he is disposed to believe 
that they are the birds 6f Diomede *, famous in 
^antiquity from an affecting fable. It was of 
those Greeks, who, with their valiant leader, 
pursued by the wrath of the gods, were found 
in those islands metamorphosed into birds, 
which, still retaining something human, and a 
tender remembrance of their ancient country, 
flocked to the shore when the Greeks disem- 
barked, and seemed, by their tender accents, to 
express their melancholy regret. Hut this in- 
teresting mythology, whose fictions, tfJo much 
censured by persons of cold temper, diffused to 
the apprehension of sensible minds so much 
grace, life, and chav’ms in iiKturc, appears really 
to allude, in this instance, to a point in uaturai 
history, anil to have hCcu imagined from the 
moaning voice of these birds. 

• Ovid, ii|>caking of tliesc birds of Diomede, says - 
“ Si voluernm qiiw diiliiarum forma tequiris, 

Ut non cjgiioruta, ,sic aibis proxima cygnis." 

This does not come very neiir to the petrel ; but poetry and 
mythology are here so blended, that vre cannot expect to find 
exact traces of nature. Liinixus was not very happy in ap- 
plying his erudition, when he gave the name of Dtomedta to 
the albatross; since this huge bird occurs, only'in the 'sea# 
of the east and south, and was therefore unknown to tiid 
Greeks. - 
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The PlTLMAR, or White-ori y Puffiit 
Petrel of the Island of St. Kilda*. 


Eighth Species. 


Fur MAR is the name Avhich this bhd has at 
the island »f St. Kiida, * It seems to us a species 
closely related to the picceding; the only dif- 
ference being this, that the plumage of the im- 
det iidfe of the body is whitc-giey in the Ful- 
mar, and blucish-grcy in the shearwater. 

“ The Fulmar,” says Dr. AJai tin h “ feeds on 


* CHARACTER SPECII 1( US. 

Fkocei.laria Glacialis. P. aibicaus, dorso cancscente, 
rostro pedibusque fldvicaatibus. — Lath, Ind. Oin. u« 
p. 823. No. ». 

. Owe/. Syst. i. p, 502. 

CiN PREA. — Bttj. vi. p. 148. *. if 12. f. 2. 

Le Fulmar, ou Pptrel Puffin Gkisblanc. — 

Pl. Enl. 59. — Iluj/. pat Som. Ixii. p*297. 1)1. 141. f. 1. 
^4^0bllus Cobnubilnsium, Malllmucke.— R aiiiS^. 
> A. 13. 

scu Equus Mabinvs.— /P i//, p. 30G.~Id. 
W(Anerl.) p. 395. 

btIiMAR jPr.rRLi. — Br. Zool. ii. No. 257. — Atct.Zool. ii. 

" No. 4aL*— jfcrf/A. Stfu. yK Pv 40$. •>» ?• 243. 

«A£lXA/r 



ahKficnt. — 17 pollicr»longa. W. 

/<» M, ' . / ! jnr 

t Voyage to St. Kilda, Londou, 1698, p 5d. , 
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the backs of living whales ; its spur serves to 
hold it firm on their slippery skin, without 
which precaution they would be blown off by 
the wind, always violent in those stormy seas. 
...If one atten^pts to seize or even touch the 
youiig Fulmar in its nest, it spirts from its bill 
a quautity of the oil jn the person's face.” * f 

* This eighth species is the same with the firzt, which was 
not so distinctly described as usual.— T. 

t Fabricius informs us that the Fulmar continues in the 
open sea, rarely approaching the shores of .Greenland. It 
seems, with extended wings, to run on the surface of the 
waves ; sometimes it rests, and is then easily approached. 
The flesh is bad tasted, and smells very disagreeably ; they 
eat it, however, in Greenland, and burn its fat in their 
lamps, W. 
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irhE BUOWN PUFFIN PETREL*. 

^Ninth Species. 

Edwards, tliough he gives this bird under 
the name of the Great Black Petrel, remarks, 
that the uniforn) colour gf its plumage is rather 
blackisli-broAvij than jfet black. He compares 
its size to tluit of a I’aveii, and describes very 
well the conformation of its bill, which charac- 
ter places it among tlie Pnfiins. “The nostrils,” 
says he, “ seem to have been two tubes joined 
togetiicr, which, rising from the fore-part of 
the lieail, advance about a third of the length 
of the bill, of which both points, bent down- 
wards into a hook, look like two pieces added 
and soldered.*’ 

Edwards reckons this species a native of th^ 
seas adjacent to the Cape of Good Hope; but 
this is merely conjectule. 

* CllAUACTKK SPKCIFTCUS. 
pRocEi.i.AHiA iNocTiALis. P. fusca immaculata. 

xostrc) flavo- jH-»iibiis fuscis. — Lath. Ind. Om. ii. p. 821. 
'So. 3. 

— — . Gmcl. Sysf. i p. &C4. 

PvFFiNiis Capitis Bona; Spei. — Sm. vi. p. 137. 3. 

Le Pktkei. Puffin Brun. — Buff., par Sonn. Ixii. p. 300. 
■Sheabwateii.— firtnai. Jam. p. 482. 

CrKEAT Black Petrel. — Lath. Syn. vL p. 398. 3.— 
t. 89. ^ 

UABITAT 

ad Caput Bdase Spei, Neva Zeaiandia.— 23 poll. W. 

VOL. X. 13 
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THE STORMY PETREL »t. 

Tenth Species. 

Though the epithet stormy is applicable 
more or less to all the petrels, yet navigators^ 
have agreed to appropriitte it to Jthis species. 
The Stormy Petrel is tl?e last in the order of 
size, not exceeding that of a finch ; whence it 
has sometimes received its name. It is the 
smallest of all the palmiped birds ; and one 
might be surprised that so little a bird should 
expose itself on the ocean at an immense dist> 

• CHAnACTER SPEClFICVS. 

ProcELEARIA Pelagica* F. nigra> uropygio albo. — 
Lath^ Indn Orn. ii. p. 826. No. 19. 

— — . Gmc/. Sjfst. i, p. &G1. — Brii. 

Ti. p. 140. 1. 1. 18. f. 1, 

L'Oisbav DE TEMf ete. — PI, Enl, 993. — Buff, par 
Som. Isn. p. 303. pi. 24:^ f. 2« 

Stormfinch. — Win, p. 306, — Id, (Angl,) p. 395. 

STORMY Petrel. — Br, iool, ii. No. 259. t. 91. — Arct, 

ii. No. 464. — Edw, t. 90. — Alb, iii. t. 92. — Damp, Vqf, 

iii. p. 97- — Hasaelq. Voy, p. 174. — Lath, Syn» tu ilil 411^ 
18. — Id, Sup, p. 269. — Sew, Birds, ii. p. 249. 

HABITAT 

mlnque m Ocoaloro, cmreiis super undef i 

f In Swedish^ Stormwadcre Vogel : in Norwegian, St, Ff- 
dePs Pvgl, Soren Peder, V eaten Vinda Are, Sonden Vtnds Fugl -* 
and in the Feroe Islaisds, it is called Strunk Fit, 
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aiiCe from land. But amidst its audacity, it 
still seems conscious of its weakness, and it is 
the first that seeks si.eiter from the impending 
storm. By force of instinct, it perceives those 
indications whicli escape our senses; and its 
motions and its approach warn the sailors to be 
prepared for tlie tempest*. 

When, iy calm weather, these little petrels 
are seen 'to flock behiu’d a vessel, flying on the 
wake, and sheltering theniNclves under the stern, 
the mariners hasten to furl tiie sails, and prepare 
for the storm, which infallibly comes oii a few 
hours after f. Thus the appearance of these 
birds at sea is at once dismal and salutary ; and 
nature would seem to have dispersed them over 
the wide ocean to convey the friendly intelli- 

* Clusius. 

t “ More than six hours before the storm, it foresees its 
approach, and hastens to shelter itself l>csidc the vessels 
which it descries at sea.” — Li/nutiu, in tjic Stockholm Memoirs. 

On the 14th of May, betweeu the island of Corsica and 
that of Monte Christo, we saw ^behind the vessel u Dock of 
petrels, known by the name of stonn birds. When these 
birds arrived, it was three o'clock in the afternoon, the wea- 
ther was fine, the wind south-east, and almost calm ; but, at 
seven o'clock, the wind turned iiito^ the south-west, with 
much violence, the sky thickened and grew stormy, the uight 
was very dark, and repeated flashes of lightning augmented 
the horror ; tlie sea swelled prodigiously, and we were obliged 
to pass the whole night under a reefed maiu«sail.” — Extract 
jyom the jourml of a navigator. It woulil seem that many 
navigators apply the name of alci/ou to the Stormy i*etrel, or 
some other species, which follows their vessels, but is very 
difl'erent from tite kingfisher, or the alcyon of the ancients. 
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tinged with blue, violet, and purple. Hut we 
think that these colours are nothing else than 
the reflections with which the dull ground of 
its pluniage is glossed. And with respect to 
the white or whitish feathers on the coverts of 
the wing, which Linnieus mentions in his de* 
scriptiou of the little (Swedish petiel, which is 
the same with ours, the ilifFereuce arises un- 
doubtedly from the age *. 

To this little petrel wc shall refer the Rotje of 
Greenland and Spitsbergen, which the Dutch 
navigators speak of ; for though their accounts 
arc in some respects incongruous, they are suffi- 
cient to show tlie identity of the Rotje and our 
Stormy Petrel. “ The Rotje,’’ according to these 
voyagers, “ has a hooked bill ... it has only 
thiee toes, which are connected by a mem- 
brane ... it is almost black over all the hotly, 
except on the belly, w hicii is while ; some also 
have their wings spotted with black anel white. 

neck is green and purple, cliangiiis: like that of the pi^^con : 
the top of its wings and it> nimj) arc speckled with white ; 
all the reA is black ; it has a very quick confident look. 
This bird seems to be a stranacT to land, at least ut> person 
can say that he ever saw it on the coast. Us prc’^rnce is n 
sure sign of an approaching st(»rni, though the sky, air, 
and the sea, betray no indication of it, but are calm and sf* 
tene: at' this time they not fiy one by one, but tlieyiall 
direct tiieir Mght to some vessel wliioh they deitcry frpm a 
distauee, and at which lliey ’ i 

^This bird is particularly li^itnent on tlio Atlanlio Oeei^. 

^ silent in the day, and damorous dif«tug;tlie night. * fTite 
h call It the u'iUk, 
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* . , la Other respects, it much resembles a swal- 
low.” Anderson says, that rq/ef signifies little 
rat, and that “ this bird has, in fact, the black 
colour, the diminutive size, aud the cry of a 
rat*,” It seems that these birds never come 
ashore in Spitzbergeu and Greenland but to 
breed their young: they place their nest, like 
all the petrels, in narrow deep holes, under the 
ruins of fallen rocks, bn the coasts, aud close 
on the water’s edge. As soon as the young are 
able to come out of the nest, the parents ac- 
company them, aud slip out of their holes into 
the sea, and return not to land. 

With regard to the Little Diving Petrel of 
Cook aud Forster, vve sliould ive also given it 
the same arrangement, hati uoc these voyagers 
indicated, by that epithet, a habit which we 
know not in our Stormy Petrel— that of div- 
ing f. 

• “ They cry rofM, M, (tf, Mj at fir^t very high, and 
aftenivards lowering the tone gradually ; perhaps this cry has 
occasioned their receiving the name Rotje : they make more 
noise than any other bird, because their voice is shriller and 
more piercing. They build their nests with moss, and some 
on the mountains, where we killed a groat number of the 
young ones with sticks : they feed on certain grey worms, re- 
sembling crabs • . . they also eat red shiimps and lobsters. 
We killed some of these birds, for the first time, on the ice, 
on the lU^h of May ; but afterwards we took many at SpiU- 
bergeu. These birds are very good to oat, and Ute best pext 
to those which are called strand €op^rs (shM^e-ruiuiers^ : 

they are fleshy and fnt/^^Recueil des fiotien, 

vnatt tmt iu pu 99. i 

t V In Queen Cbarlptfe'e Sound (at New vr saw 
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•.•Finally, we shall refer, not irideecf 
Stormy Petrel, but to the tribe of petrels 
neral, the species hiuted at in the follovving ncft 
tices. — 

I. The petrel which Captain Carteret^s sailors 
called Mother Carey’s Chicken, “ which ap- 
peared,” he says, “ to walk on the .water, and 
of which we saw many fiom the time we clear- 
ed the Straits of Magellan, along the coasts of 


great flocks of little diving petrels (Proctllaria Trtddcfffla) 0y* 
ing or sitting on the surface of the sea» or swimming under 
urater to a considerable distance, with astonishing agility. 
They appeared to be exactly the same with those which we 
had met with in our search for Kerguelin's Laud, in the 48tli 
degree of latitude /* — CooL In latitude 5(P 4^\ longitude 
139^ 45^ the weather became fair, and the wind veered to 
the south west. About this time we saw a few small divers 
(as we called them) of the petrel tribe, which we judged to 
be such as are usually seen near land, especially in the bays 
and on the coast of, New Zea]and. I cannot tell what to 
think of these birds. Had th^re been none of them, I should 
bave been ready enough to believe that we were, at this time, 
not very far from land, as I never saw one so far from land 
before. Probably these few bad been drawn thus far by 
some shoal of fish ; for such were certainly about us, by the 
vast number of blue ]|)etrels, albatrosses, and such dttier 
birds as are usually seen in the great ocean ; all, or most of 
them, left us before night .'' — Cookes Second Voyage^ voL K 
pp»2flQ^2fll. * ' 

[The bird nientiofled in these extracts is the divaiagpistM 
of Lalbam^i^cl tiie Vioieilarm Unnutns; of GmdiOy wbjicbJs 
thus chanM^Hed : It is brown and deep btaok; ita undpr 
sjde white ;-}ts bill and chin black ; it».feet bbim^peto, afld 
baviug three toes." It is eight inches and a half long. T«] 
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dfili'*.” This petrel is probably one of those 
which we have described; perhaps the Que^ 
btsmtahuessos, called Mother Carey by Cook% 
people t* — A word on the size of this bird would 
have decided the question. 

II. The l)evil Bird of Father Labat, of 
which we can hardly determine the species, 
notwithstanding alf that this prolix author 
speaks of it. We shall give his account, much 
abridged. “ The Devils, or Diablotins, begin,” 
says he, “ to appear at Guadaloupc and St. Do- 
mingo about the end of the month of September. 
They are then found two and two in each hole. 
They disappear in November, and appear again 
in March ; at which time the mother is found 
in her hole with two young ones, which are 
covered with a thick and yellow down, and are 
lumps of fat: they are now called Coltorts. 
Tliey are able to fly, and they depart about the 
end of ]May. During this month many are 
caught, and the negiqps live on nothing else. 
...The great sulphur-qiountain (soufrihre) in 
'Guadaloupe is all bored, like a warren, with the 
holes which these Devils excavate : but as they 
select the steepest parts, it is very dangerous to 


i* It is «l8» the same, probably, which Wafer mentions in 
the following terms. “ The greylbirdi, (of theisland of Juan 
|hf|t«Bdes).are nearly of the bulk of a small pullet, and 
pttiw holes io the grouml like rabbits ; ia these they lodge 
pightsnd day. 'riiey go a-fishug." 

^ .-(t'^hipaadiot's conjectnre is tight ; — it is the giant petrel, 

T. 
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catch them . . .All tl c night we • [.'cut ou that 
moimtaia, we heard the gieat iKUie iiu.dc hy 
them going- out and in, and calling and auswer- 
ing taeh other ... J3\ our mutual assistance, 
dragging each other w ith cords, we reached 
places stocked with these birds. In three hours 
t)ur ibui negroes took thirty-eight Devils out 
of tlieir huriow s, and I. screnteen .^.A young 
l)e\ il new ly loasltd is a 'delicious food . . . The 
old Dc\ il IS 1 cai'.y <d‘thc size of a pullet icady 
to l:.^ ; its plumage is black, its wings aie 
broad and stiong; its legs are prptty short :^ita 
toes aicfuiiiishcd with stout 
the bill is hard, 

an inch a nd a 

that it 

insomuch, that if it be ovci taken by day, 
out ot its ittrcat, it dashes against every thing 
it n.ccts, and at la'sl tun b*«.s to the ground .... 
and hence it ue\ cr n >cs to sea but in the 


night.” 


Wliat Fath-’r Dutcitic says of the Devil-bird 
does not assi ; us to di>covci this. He speaks 
only fioni L c icpolls of fowlers ; and all that 
W’ecan infci fiom tlTc uatuial habits oft 
is, that it is a pctiel.' 

III. The Alma dc IMaestro of the Spi 
which appeals to Itc a pctiel, and niigb 
be icfcrrcd to the checker, if the accoun 
of it were a little more precise, and did 
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.rin witli an error, by applying the n^meparde- 
7ft, wliii-li constantly applies to tbc checker, to 
t\vo peticls, a grey and a black, with which it 

docs not correspond*. ^ 

IV 'I'lie Majugiic of the Brazilians f, wnich 
Piso dc«(’ribes as follows : “ It is," says he, “ot 
the si/c of a goose, but its hooked hill enables 

it to catclwfish ; its i'’ 

SHVlii; thcfcutlu i'i on fin ^ 
avc vcllo'i i'lt*' tno n '• 
blackish-hvoNvn. 


swiftly, and e:i>ii;. 
on the sea mr <>' 
drciimsfjm’. i 


m to (huk i'k\ 
petrels, Hi ijr 

shorn. 


\Vve^ W. Vurdt^ak wv w<kA\\N v*\ %W k'hir ot « 

VWuYjoAn \a\oA\ii, very tVicir tail ill 

proportion, tlicir wings long and thin. 'J'iicy are «|jsfiugtiished 
into ttvo kinds- the one g.ey. the other Wack; and their- 
only difference consists in the colour. VVe saw also, hut a 
. Uss distance on sea. anotbe. !.ivd..wln. h " 

Mma de Maestro, black and whiter it nas >. lonfe U . _ ud 
not so common as tl,e panlolas: d u 

rough weather, and hence its name. »■" «/ 

furies and k Rosa front Callao to Joan lernttndi ; ; W« . • • 


Voy, tome xiii. p. 497. 
t The Pnctllaria Brasiliana of Linnscus. 
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THE WANDERING ALBATROSS*'. 

This is largent of the water-fowl, not 
lexceptrag efen the swan ; and though inferior 
in bulk to* the pelican or flamingo, its body is 
much thicker, its neck and legs shorter and 

• lilOMEDEA. 

CHARACTftn GEHARICtlS. 

Rostrum rectum, maiMUbala •uperiore apice adunca, raf^ 
riore triincata. 

Ifiires ov&tx, patull^ pppolsi^-latarales. 

Peats triddftyli paliM^ positia. 

CH A RAC^k' 

Diomedra Exvlans. D.8j^iM^i||to-rafbceiMnigricaiitc 
Striata et maculdta, subtus afb^p c^{i^sapm et lateriboa 
fuaco tran<»versim striatis, remigibutr mi* 

iioribua rectricibusque plumbe<^-ntirricftQlC^liia«-#*IS|[|^^ 
Orn, 11 . p. 7H9. No. K 
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better proportioned. Besides its lofty stature, 
tbe Albatross is remarkable for maiiv other at- 
tributes that distinguish it from all the other 
species Of birds. It inhabits only the South 
Sea, and is found in the whole extent, from the 
promontory of Africa to those of America and 
New Holland. It never has been seen in the 
seas of the northern hemisphere, no more than 
the mancliots, and sonie others which seem to 
be attached to tliat portion of our globe, where 
they can scarcely be disturbed by man, and 
where they have long remained unknown. It 
is southwards, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
that the first Albatrosses were seen ; nor before 
our own times were they examined w ith atten- 
tion sufficient to discriminate the varieties, 
which, in this large species, seem to be more 
numerous than in other large species of birds 
or quadrupeds. 

The very great corpulence of the Albatross 
has procured it the appellation of Cape Sheep *. 
The ground of its plumage is a dun-wdiite on 
the mantle, wdth little black hatches on the back 
and on the w'ings, where these hatches multiply ^ 
and thicken into speckles ; a part of the great 
quills of the wing, and the extremity of the 
tail, are black: the head is«thick, and of a round 
form : the bill is of a stnicture similar to that 
of the bill of the IVigat, the booby, and the cor- 
xnoraut; it is composed in the same manner of 


* Moutoa du Cap 
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several pieces that seem articulated and jointed 
by sutures, with a hook superadded, and the 
end of the lower part hollowed with a channel, 
and, as it were, truncated. This very large and 
strong bill resembles that of the petrels^ in the 
remarkable property that its nostrils are open 
in shape of little rolls or sheaths, laid near the 
root of the bill in a groove, which, on each side, 
runs the whole length; it is yellowish-white, 
at least in the dead Jiiid : the legs, which are 
tliitek and stout, have only three toes connected 
by a broad ineiribrane that e<lges also the out- 
side of each exterior toe: the length of the 
body is nearly three feet; the alar extent at 
least ten*; and, according to Edwards, thelirst 
bone of the wing is as long as tlie whole body. 

With this force of hotly, ami these arms, the 
Albatross might seem to be a w'^arrior bird. Yet 
we are not told that it assails the other fowl, 
^vhich also cross tliose vast seas : it seems even 
to act on the defensive aguinst the gulls, which, 
ever tjuarrelsomc and vdraciiius, harass and an- 
noy it I'. It attacks ilot even the great fish; 

* “ Our latitude was 00° 10' south, our longitude (H°ao'. 

... As the weather was very calm, Mr. Bunks went into a 
siuull boat to shoot birds,' ami he brou_»in some Albatrosses : 
we remarked, that tiiese Were larger than such as we had 
taken oii tiic north of the Strait Lemaire ; one of them, which 
we measured, was ten feet two 
“ The Albatross'** 
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and, according, to Forster, it subsists almost 
wholly on little marine animals and mucilagi- 
nous zoophytes, which lloat in abundance ou 
the South Sea*. It feeds also on the spawn 
and fry, of hsh, which the currents bear along, 
.and which sometimes cover a great extent. The 
Viscount.de Querhoent, an accurate and judi- 
cious observer, assures ’us that he invariably 
found th^ir stomachs to contain only a thick 
mucilage, and no vestiges of fish. 

. Captain Cook’s people caught the Albatrosses, 
which often appeared about the ship, with hook 
and line f. The capture was the more agree- 
able to these navigators;};, as they were in the 

batrosSy afforded us a diverting spectacle ; they overtook if, 
notwithstanding the len^^tli of its wings, and they tried to at- 
tack it under the belly, tliat part being probably defenceless : 
tbe. Albatross had now . no means of escaping but by dipping 
k&.body into the water: its formidable bill seemed then to 
repel them.* ~ Cw/r. 

* • Idem. 

+ We were in latitude 35® 25' south, and 29' west of the 
Cape, and had abuiidaiice of* Albatrosses about us, several of 
which we caught vitli lMK»k aftd line, and were very well re- 
lished by many of till, people, notwithstanding lliey v.cre 
this lime served with fresh multon." — Cook, vol. i. j). 20. ( I 

have here correclcd an error in our author's text, occasioned 
by a very extraordinarv iiiaccui*acy*in a French translation of 
Cook’s Voyage, to wii ieh he reft4.s ; where it is said, that 
t/iej/ caug/tt the /lltwtroJtst'n with a^liue and hook iiaittd with a bit 
T.] 

J “ \Vc skinned the Albatrosses, and after soaking them 

I next morning in salt w'ater, we boiled them, and seasotied 
iisilii a rich sauce ; every body found it, tJiiis dressed, 
and we ate it when there vvtu? iVcsh pork 
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midst of the ocean, far from any land*; for 
these large birds were met with on the whole 
extent of the South Sea, at least in the high la* 
titudes f. They frequent also the islands scat- 
tered in the Antarctic Ocean as well as the 
extremity of America § and that of Africa y. 

OB the First Voyage. ** In 40® 40' south lati- 

tude, and 23® 47' east longitude . • • we killed Albatrosses 
and petrels, which we were then glad to cat." — Idem. 

« <t iiad another opportunity of examining two differ- 
ent kinds of Albatrosses. . . • We bad now been nine weeks 
without seeing any land.” — Cook*s Second Voyage. On the 
Bth, being in the latitude of 4L® 30' south, longitude 26® 51^ 
east . • • we da^Iy saw Albatrosses, petrels, and other oceanic 
birds, but no sign of land.” — Id. vol. ii. p. 245. 

t We were uow in the latitude of 32® 30', longitude 
133® 40' west. . . • This day was remarkable, by our not see- 
ing a single bird. Not one had passed since we left tbe land, 
without seeing some of the following birds — viz. Albatrosses, 
shearwaters, pintadoes, blue petrels, and Port Egmont hens. 
Blit these frequent every part of the Southern Ocean in the 
higher latitudes.” — Cuok^ vol. i. p|>. 135 & 136. In latitude 
42® 32' south, longitude 161® ^est, we often saw Albatrosses 
and petrels.” — Idem. ** In 45® 20' south latitude, and 134® 
west longitude, we saw Albatrosses.”— Idem. ** On the 10th 
of January, observed at noon, in latitude 54® 35' south, lon- 
gitude 47® 56' west, a great many Albatrosses and blue pe^ 
trcis about the ship.” — ^Vof. ii. p. 209. On the lltb of 
July, in 34® 56' south latitude, and 4® 41'^ longitude, De . 
Queriioent saw some croiJiurs arid an Albatross. 

t /Mn general, no part of New Zealand contains so many 
birds as Dusky-bay : we have found there Albatrosses, pan- 
guins, &c.”— Forster. There were likewise Albatrosses Jfi 
^ New peorgia.”— CooA. 

From our clearing the Strait of Magellan, and 
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*‘These buds, like most of those of the South 
Sea,” says the Vise lU .t de Qnerlioeiit, “olauce 
oil the surface. a..d never mount liiiyiicr, except 
in rough weather, alien they are borne up by 
the wind.” Since ti.ey are found at such dist- 
ances from land, they must rest on the water*: 
^ ill fact, Albatrosses cvcii sleep on the surface; 
and Lc Alaire and SciuKsten are the only)' voy- 
agers who assert their having seen them aiiglit 
on tlicir ships J:. 

our run alons the coast of Chili, we saw a great number of 
jsca-birds, uiid particularly A Uialrosse Ci>tctct, 

§ Mr. r^iwards had nut seen the iiarrativets of tlie illus- 
trious navigators just cited, when he said, “ These birds are 
brought from the Cape «*f Good Hope, where tliey are iiu- 
inerous. I have never heard that they were frequent in any 
Ollier part of the world.'' 

* Voyage d’uii Otiicier du Roi aux. Isles de France ct de 
Bourbon, p. (hi. 

t See the quotation from Forster, in the Discourse on the 
Waterfowl. , 

I ** We jeans dc-^aitvn cif an e'xtra’Ordinary bulk ; these 
are sea-gulls with a body a.s Iar<ri*a5 that of a swan, and each 
wing extending not less than a fallioiii. Tliey alighted on the 
ship, and siiiiered liie suilora to catidi them (^iii the Strait of 
Lemaire ).'* — liilntion de Le MaireCii The following 

extract also refers to an Albatross. — “ At some distance from 
the Cape of Good Hope, as it was atperfeet ralin, we saw 
something floating on the water; we jft down the yawl into 
the water, and found this to be two gulls, whiih could 
not rise by reason of their uinvicldiness, and the want of the 
assistance of the wind ; so they were taken. They were as 
while aa.suow t but their wings were grey, and longer than 
the whole extent of a nianS anus; their bdl was hot>ked, and 
a quarter of a Dutch eil in. length [this appears to he exagv 
geAted]: they bit fiercely with it. Their feel were like those 
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The celebrated Cook met with Albattosi^ 
dilFering so much from each other that He 
garded theiD as distinct specicSb But from the 
descriptions which he gives, we are disposed ta 
reckon them only mere varieties. He distin- 
guishes three — the Grey Albatross f, which ap- 
pears to be the great species we have just deli- 
neated ; the Dark Brown, or Chocolate Alba- 
tross and the Sooty or Brown Albatross^ 

which the sailors, on account of its sober garb^ 
styled the Quakcr-bird §. The last appears to 

of the swan, and were a span in breadth. They tasted tole^ 
rably. We saw also two great whales.” — Voyage de Hagenar 
aux Indes Orientales, dans k Recueil des Voyages qui ont strei A 
VEtabUssement de la Conipagnie ; Amsterdam, 1702, tome t. 

p. 161. 

* In&3^ 85' south latitude, tlicre was a great number of 

Albatrosses of different kinds about the ship.” — Cook. 

+ ** In latitude 67° 5' south, the fog being somewhat dissi- 
pated, we resumed our course. The ice-islands wc met with 
in the morning were^ very high and rugged, forming at their 
tops many peaks, whereas most of those we had seen befors^ 
were flat at top, and not so high, though many of them were be- 
tween two and three hundi^ed feet in height, and betwe^i^two 
and three miles in circuit, with perpendicular clifls pr sjidea 
astonishing to behold. Most of our winged companions Jiad 
now left us ; the grey Albatrosses only reraauied ; and, in- 
stead of the other birds, we were visited by a few antarctic pe«^ 
trels.” — Cook, vol. i. 256. 

I The Dmnedca Spadicea of Graelin : — “ It is cbocplate ; 
its front, its orbits, its cJiin, its throat, the lower covpi^s of 
its wings, its belly, and its legs, are white ; its bill Qcbry* 
white.” Captain Cook met with it in latitude 37° so^th : it 
to larger than the soot^ Albatross. 

g ** We also saw, from time to time, two species ofA^. 
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jsame with the Chinese Albatross repre- 
, aented in the PI, Enl. : it is somewhat larger 
than theArst; its bill seems not to have itfsu- 
.tures^ao strongly marked. Perhaps it is only a 
jl^onng bhd, that had not yet attained its proper 
^prm or colours. In the same manner, the spot- 
ted grey might be the male, and the brown one 
the female. We arp the more disposed to en- 
tertain thSse views, as the large animals, whe- 
tlier quadrupeds or birds, exist generally de- 
tached, and seldom include contiguous species. 
In short, we shall only admit one species of 
Albatross, until we are better informed. 

These birds are no where more plentiful than 
among the islands of ice in the South Sea* 
from the fortieth degree of latitude to the fro- 
zen barriers under the sixty-fifth and sixty- 
sixth degrees. Porstcr killed an Albatross with 

bosses, of wbich we have already spoken, and also a third 
smaller than these, which,we caJjed, the tooty ; our sailors 
named it the quaker-bird, becaijse of its dingy colour.’— CooA. 
[This is the Diomdea Fuliginosa of Gmelin : — “ It is brown ; 
its head, its bill, its tail, its wing-quills, and its tail, are 
brown and deep black ; the space about its eyes is white.” 
It is about the bulk of a goose, being nearly three feet long *. 
it occurs in the latitude of 47°, and in the whole of the ant- 
arctic circle. T.] 

* *' We began to see these birds Sbout the time of our first 
fidting in with the ice islands ; aud some had accompanied us 
avef Since. These, and the dark brown sort with a yellow 
bill, tvere the only Albatrosses that had not now forsaken us." 
vol. i. p, 38. 
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brown plumage in latitude 64“ 11'* * * § ; and from 
the fifty-third degree this same navigator saw 
several of different colours; he found them 
even in latitude 48®. Other voyagers have met 
with them at some distance from the Cape of 
Good Hope f. It seems even that these birds 
advance sometimes nearer the southern tropic;]:, 
which appears to be tlieir jlimit in the Atlantic 
Ocean : but they l)ave passed it, and have even 
traversed tlie torrid zone in the west part of 
the Pacific Ocean, if the account of Captain 
Cook’s third voyage may be relied on. The 
vessels pursued a tract from Japan southwards : 
“ We approached,” says this relater, “the lati- 
tudes where occur the Albatrosses, the bonitoes, 
the dolphins, and the fly ing-lish.” § 

* “ The head and the upper side of the wings were some- 
what blackish^ and the eye-lids while.” — Forattr. 

t ** There are several other signs of approach to the Cape 
of Good Ho[)e ; for instaiu'c, the sea-fowl met with, and es- 
pecially the Albatross l.irds, with 'Try long wings ” — Dampier. 

J After t])c boobies had left us, wt saw no more birds 
till wc cunic up with Madagascar ... we then saw an Alba- 
tross, and daily afterwards we met with more.''— CooA. Wc 
saw an Albatross (Diumedm Exulans) in 25° 29' south lati- 
tude, and 24° 54' longitude,' on the 5th of October, the air 
being sharp ami cold.” — Idem. 

§ The bulk of the Albatross is between that of a goose and 

of a swan ; its wciglit varying from twelve to eighteen 
pounds. It is not coutined to the antarctic seas : numbers^ 
resort every bummer to the northern shores in quest of the 
shoals of bulmoii, and it is so voracious as sometimes to be 
taken while it dozes surfeited on the water. It brays like an 
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ass* The flesh of these birds is tougli and dry; but llie 
Kamfschadales seek them for flie sake of their entrails, which 
they blow and use as buoys for their nets. Their /neihod is 
to fasten a cord to a large hook baited with a whole fish, 
which the Albatrosses greedily seize. The bones of the wing 
serve these people for tobacco-pipes. Such as frequent the 
seas near the tropic subsist chiefly on flyiug-fisli. Those of 
the southern hemisphere repair to^the shore in the month of 
October, and build their ii^sts jvilh sedges, like a rick, three 
feet high, leaving a small hofe in the top for receiving' their 
which are four inches and a half long, white, with dull 
spots near the large end. They are much annoyed by hawks. 
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THE GUILLEMOT *t. 

The Guillemot exhibits the strokes by which 
nature prepares to close the numerous series of 

* UKIA. 

CHARACTER GENEKICUS. 

Roitrum rectum, subulatum, apice deorsum incliuaas, bdwt 
subplumosa. 

Karcs liqeares ad basin rostri. 

Lingua longitudine fere rostri. 

Pedes compedes, tridactyli^ digito postico nullo. 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Uria Troile. U. corpore nigro, pectore abdomineqm 
niveo, remigibus secundariis apice albis, — Lath. Ind, Oin. 
ii. p. 796. No. 1. 

CoLYMBUS Troile. — GmeL i. p. 585. 

Uria. — Bus. vi. p. 70. 1. ♦ 6. 1. 

Lomwia Syn. ^p. UV* A, 4« — Will. p. 244. 

t. 65. 

IrB Guillsmot.— r/. Bnl. doa.-^JB<//rR vffT S(ftm. kii. 
P {Is 242. f. 1. 

— Mart. Spkg. 57 . i^i|. t. 

GuiLLRMor.— 'Pr. ZooL n. No. ^ 

No. 436 .^CodPS last Vsff. 

' p. 324— £dw- 1. 859, f, 

Sup. p, 

IIABITa/ 

in Europa ; Jn , prseruptis^ riipibus et inaccessxs satis 

frequens ; gregaria. — 17 polices longa. 
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the varied forms of birds. Its wings are so 
narrow and short, that it scarcely can fly above 
the surface of the sea*; and to reach its nest, 
which is placed on the rocks, it is obliged to 
flutter, or rather to leip from cliff to cliff, rest- 
ing a moment at each throw ' This habit, or 
rather this necessity, is common to it with the 
puffin, the penguin* and other short-winged 
birds; of which the Species, almost banished 
from the temperate countries of Europe, have 
settled on the extremity of Scotland, and on 
the coasts of Norway and Iceland, and on the 
Feroe Islands, the last inhabited tracts of our 
northern world, where these birds seem to 
struggle against the progress and encroachment 
of the ice. It is even impossible for them to 
inhabit those latitudes in the winter : they are 
much accustomed indeed to the utmost seve- 
rity of cold, and remain on the floating ice ^ ; 

or Tjomxpia : in Norway, Lomvl^^ Longivie, Lgngvirc, Limhe, 
and Storfugl : in Denmark, Aaige : in Lapland, Doppau ; in 
Greenland, Tuglok. — ^The name* Uria is given by Gesner, 
from a strained application of the Greek or diver : the 
Greeks could never have known the Guillemot, which is con- 
fined to the northern seas/ 

* ** They fly very low on the tea, and their flight resem- 
bles that of the partridges." — Recucil d<$ Voyaget du Nordi 

tome ii. p. 80. 

t Edwards. 

i " It was the 3d of May, and on the ice, 1 shot, for the 
flrsttime, one of these birds. I afterwards killed several at 
Spitsbergen, where they arc very numerous .” — Recueil des 
Voyage! du Nord, tome ii. p. 80. 
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but they cannot subsist except in an open sot, 
and must leave it when frozen over. 

It is in this migration, or rather in this disper- 
sion during the winter, and after having quit- 
ted their abodes in the region of the norfli, that 
they desc- lid aUmg tlie coasts of England*, 
where some pairs remain even, aiul settle on 
the shelves and desett' islets, particularly in a 
little island uninhabited for want of springs, 
and facing Anglc-cy i. There they breed on 
the projecting ciasis, as near as tlicy can reach 
the suiniiiit of the rocks J; : their eggs are of a 
blueish colour, more or less clouded with black 
stains: they are pointed at the end, and very 
large in proportion to tlie size of the bird 
whicii is nearly that of the morillon : their body 
is short, round, and compact; their bill straight, 
pointed, three fingers long, and black through- 
out; the njiper mandible has at its point two 
little productions, which on each sitle jut over 
the lower. Tliis*-.''-^r is <n a great measure co- 
vered with a velvet do\vn, of the same brown- 
cinereous or . smoky-black that covers all the 
head, the neck, the back, and the wings all 
tlie fore-side of the body is of a snowy white : 
the feet have onlj' three toes, and are placed 
quite behind the bvdy — a position which makes 
the bird as agile in swimming and diving, as 
tardy in walking, and feeble in flying. Its only 

* British Zoology. t Willnghby. 

) Clusiua. § IVillughby. 
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retreat, when pursuetl or wouiuled, is under t!ie 
water, or even under the ice * : rlie Hanger must 
be urgent, however, to rouse it ; r.)r it is aot a 
shy bird, but suffers a person to approach and 
catch’ it with great ease f. This appearance of 
stupidity has given origin to the English name 
Guillemot 

• “ Tlie^ swim under wgter as fast as we could row flic 
boat; when pursued or fired al, they plunge, and continue 
very long concealed under water ; so that, as 'they pass often 
under the ice, they must then be undoubtedly suffocated/' — 
liectiril tits Voj^agts da Nord, tome ii. p. 89. 

t Ray. 

I Its lengtli is seventeen inches ; in alar extent twenty* 
seven and a half ; its weight twenty ounces. It lays a large 
egg, three inches long, and of a various colour. It winters 
on the coast of Italy. Gineiin and Latham make the Guille* 
mot to be the Juinme of the northern nations. 
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The LITTLE GUILLEMOT, improper- 
ly called the Greenland Dove IH-r- 

In those frozen countries, where stern Bo* 
rcas reigns alone, and yrhere the gentle zephyrs 
never sport, 'the sweet Huirmurs of die tender 
dove are no more heard. *The charming votary 
of love shuns such chilling scenes; and the pre- 
tended dove of Greenland is a melancholy wa- 
ter-fowl, which can only swim and dive, scream- 
ing incessantly, in a dry reiterated tone, rqtte~ 
tet, fet p It bears no resemblance to, 

* chahacteh specificus. 

Uria Grylle. U. corpore atro, tectricibus alarum albis. 

— iMth. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 707. No. 2. 

COLYMBTJS Grvlle.— G me/. Syst . i. p. 584. 

Uria Minor Nigra, Colvkba Groknlandica. — ‘ 
Brit, vi, p. 76. 3. — P ’ j ,.. p. 121. 6. — WUl . p. 245. 

Le Petit Guillemot.— JJ ii/f. par Sonn. Ixii. p. 349. 
Greenland Dove, Sea Turtle.— ii. t. 80.— 
Will. {Angl.) p. 326. t. 78': (Mas.) 

Black Guillemot. — Br.Zool, ii. No. 236. — Arct.Zool. ii. 
No. 437 — Lath. Syn. vi. p, 332. 3. — Beat. Birds, n. 
P-179. 

HABITAT 

r 

in Europa, Amcrlc'a; in ^upibus Auglix borealis frequent'; 
in insulis Sancti Kild'x, Farnx nidificans. W, 

t In Swedish, Sjoe-om^ Grisla : in the island of Oelaiid* 
AUt : in that of Gothland, Cry lie ; and in the Feroje 
Fuldkoppe : in Iceland, Teista : in Norway, Teiste : in Gxc^ 
hnd, Sarpak. | Klein. 
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our pigeon, except in bulk, which is nearly the 
same in both*. It is a guillemot smaller 
than the preceding, and its wings also shorter 
in' prdportion. Its legs are placed in the same 
manner in the abdomen : its walk is as feeble 
and tottering Its bill only is shorter, more 
inflated, and not so much .pointed. Its feathers 
are all uAwebbed, amf resemble silky hair.j;. 
The colours are only smoky-black, with a white 
spot on each wing, and more or less of white 
on the fore-side of the neck and of the body : 
this last character varies to such a degree, that 
some individuals are entirdy black, and others 
almost entirely white §. “ It is in winter,” says 
Willughby, “ that they are found completely 
white; and as, in the transition from one of 
these garbs to the other, they must necessarily 
be more or less mixed or variegated with black 
and white, we may reckon the Spotted Green- 
land Dove of Edwards tg be the same species 
with the two Little Greenland Doves represent- 
ed in his ninety-first plafe; because they differ 
not from each other, or from the preceding, 
unless in the greater or less mixture of black 
and white in their plumage.” 

They fly commonly in pairs, razing the sur- 
face of the sea, like the grpat guillemot, with a 

* Ray. — According to 'Martens, the sailors gave it this 
friiiinr, " because it pufes like young doves; yet there it 
fiMe r'esetdblance between paling and the cry which KIdn 
iil^pi^sses. 

t Linnaus. t Klein. § Will. & Klein. 
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brisk flapping of tljeir narrow wings *. Tlicy. 
place their nests in the crevices of the low 
rocks t, from which the young can throw them- 
selves into the sea, and avoid hecoming tl|| prey 
of the foxes j:, that incessantly watch tlmin. 
These birds lay only tAvo eggs : some of their 
nests aic foujul on the coasts of Wales and of 
Scotland and also in Sweden, in thq, province 
of Gothland ||. But the* far greater number 
breed in much more northern countries, in 
Spitzbergen and in Greenland, the principal 
abode of both the great and the Little Guille- 
mot 

To the Little Guillemot we shall refer the 
Kaiover or Kaior of Kamtschatka, since Kra- 
cheninikow applies to it, after Stcller, the de- 
nomination of the Greenland Pigeon of the 
Dutch. It has,” says he, “ its bill and legs 
rcdj it builds its nest on the top of rocks, 
whose bottom is washed by the sea, and screams 
or whistles very lo'titT, whence the Cossacs have 
styled it Ivoskik, or the Postilion **.” 

* Ray. t Linnaeus. . I Anderson. 

§ Klein. || Linnaeus. IF Ray. 

Its leh^lh is fourteen inches, and its alar extent twen* 
ty-two. For llic most part, these birds fly in pairs : they 
nestle under ground, aiid^iay an egg as large as a hen’s, and 
of an ash-colour. They oc'cur in St. Kilda, on the Bass Isle, 
in the Fil th of Forth, in the Farn Islands of the Northumbrian 
coast, and on the Llandidiio in Caernarvonshire. 

They arc eaten in Greenland, and the rough skin of th^ 
feet is used by the fishermen to bait their lines with. W, 
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THE PUFFIN *t. 

The bill is the principal organ of birds, »the 
instrument by which their powers and faculties 

* ALCA. 

CHARACTEr^ GEyERICUS. 

nostrum edentulum, breve, coiiJ])rei>aum, convcxuui^ trails- 
verac .sxpiuis bulcatuni, 

Nat a liijcares. 

Lingua fere longitiidiuc rostii. 

Fcdcs trkluct^li palmati, digito pustico nullo. 

CHARACTER SPIXIFICUS* 

Alca Arctica. a. rostro comprcbbo ancipiti bulcato siilsia 
quatuor, oculoruiu orblta tciiiporibusqiie albis, palpebra 
buperiore muoroiuita. — Lath, Ltd, Orn, ii. p. 792. No. 3. 

. Gmd, Spt, i. p. 519. — Sibb, Scot, ii. 

p 20. t. 10. f. 1. 

FraTERCUI.A.— H/ ia. vi, p. ^Jl. L t, 0^ i\ 2. 

Anas Arctica. — Rai Syn, p, 120, A. 5. — Will, p. 24^1. 
t. G5. 

Le Macareux. — Buff. Pi, Ent, 275. — Buff, par Sona. Ixii. 
*pV8S0. pi. 212. f.2. 

P^FJ^IN. — B/\ /ixd. ii. No. 232. — /4rct. Zool, ii. No. 427. 
^Vill, (AngU) p. 325. — EdT» U ^0. f. 1.- — Lath^ v. 

W^14. 3. — Bew. Bitils, ii. pu 160. 

i 

HABITAT. 

ill Europa, Aiiiericd ; gregaria. — 12 pollices longa. \V. 

t Anderson calls the PutHii the (hccnland Parrot ; and in 
collections of voyages it is often iiunied the diver pai rot^ the 
duckerpG/rof, mdi the ihck-bil led ^cor magpie. In the Kamts- 
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are exft’ciscil ; it serves as a mouth, as a han^^ 
as an arm. It is that part of their body whose 
structure the most tlcterniines their instincts^ 
and directs their habits of life : and if the wing- 
ed tribes disperse through the air, on the sea, 
and on the land, if they engage in an endless 
variety of pursuits, it is because nature has 
bestowed on their brli an infinite diversity of 
form. A sharp lacerating hook arm's the head 
of the Asree birds of prey ; their appetite for 
flesk and their thirst for blood, joined to the 
means of satisfying these, precipitate them 
from their towering heights upon all other 
birds, and even upon all the weak and timor- 
oas animals, which are equally their victims. 
A bill shaped like a broad and flat spoon in- 
duces another genus of birds to gather their 
subsistence at the bottom of the water : while 
a conical bill, short and truncated, enables the 
gallinaceous kind to pick up the seeds on the- 
ground, disposes, tb-jm to assemble round us, 
and seems to invite them to receive their food 
from our hands. A bill fashioned like a slen- 
der ])liaut probe, which lengthpns out the face 
of the curlews, of the woodcock, of the snipe, 
and of most othej- waders, constrains them to 
inhabit marshy gi’ounds, there to dig in the 
*soft mud and the ivel slime. The sharp taper 
form of the woodpecker's bill condemns it to 

«hadale language, it is termed Ipafia : in the Norwegian 
and in the Feroe Islands, Lunde, Si^Popegay ; the chiokew 
iMnd-toeUer : in Greenland, Killtnguk, 
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llpre the bark of trees. A^^id finally, tife little 
awl-shaped bill of most of the field birds per- 
mits them only to catch gnats and other minute 
insects, and forbids every other sort of food. 
Thus the different form of the bill modifies the 
instincts, and gives rise to most of ^e habits 
of birds *; and this structure varies infinitely, 
not only by shades, ,as ill all Nature’s produc- 
tions, but even by .steps and sudden leaps. 
The enormous size of the bill of the tlhican, the 
monstrous swelling of that of the calao, the de- 
formity of that of the flamingo, the strange 
shape of the bill of the spoonbill, the reversed 
arch of that of the avoset, &c. demonstrate 
sufficiently that all the possible figures have 
been traced, and every form moulded. That, 
for completing this scries nothing may be im- 
agined wanting, the extreme of all the fashions 
is exhibited in the vertical blade of the Puffin’s 
bill. It exactly resembles two very short blades 
of a knife applied one a^inst the other by the 
edge; the tip is red, ’and channelled trans- 
versely with three or four little furrows, while 

* It is proper to put the reader on his guard against this 
specious sort of dtclaniation, in which tJie materialists have 
60 much indulged. If an animal were directed by its organi- 
Mtion to follow iU particular iiioile of life, it must be sup- 
posed to make trial of every possible situ-alion, and to adoiit 
that which, on due experience, is fouud to be tlie best suited 
y) its nature. But this hypothesis is completely absurd. 
Pdor to alt reflection, instinct leads irresistibly to a certain 
puttie 6 t action, to which the corporeal structure is in gene- 
^ admirably adapted.-^T. 
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the space near the liead is smooth and tinged 
with blue. The two mandibles being joined, 
are almost as high as they are long, and form 
a triangle very nearly isosceles : the circuit of 
the upper mandible is edged near the bead, and 
as it werl^hemmed with a ledge of a membran- 
ous or callous substance, interspersed with 
little boles, and whose ‘expansion forms a rose 
Oil each cKkrncr of the bill *. 

* M. GooHVoy (le Valocnos, who appears to me to be a 
good ob:»{'rver, has hepii so obliging as to scnci me the fol- 
lowing note on the shiij ^ct of the PiilHn : — 

[ received, ' sa\s he, “ a ihilfin that had been taken 
the beginning of tins moiitii oi' Mav; in its pa.s.>age on our 
coasts; llii.' bird was viewed with astonishment, even by 
person^ w!ib oi‘leiie.st freipicnt the sea shore; which makes 
me think tlmt it is a struiiy,er to tiiis (onnlry. 

“ The pv»sition of llif* leg-^ oi’ the Putbii near the anus 
leads uu: to (ircsuine that it walks with (btiicuity, and that it 
is more foimed !‘ur swimming on the water: cinereous, black, 
and wliile, are seii.siblv^cojii^astt^! on its plumage ; the iirst 
of these colours maj k'. liic ciu cLs, the sides of the head, 
the under pait of tiie tnro.tt, where it laives a deeper shade; 
the second pievioi'. on tlie *1.0 ad, tiie neck, the back, the 
wings, the tail, and cMciids lo the throat, where it forms a 
broad collar, tliat divides at this place ihi,* grey I’rom the 
pure w'hite, w'hieh a bnie appears on tlie underside of the 
body, w'bere (he feutiser.-^ conceal fri'Ui view a thick grey 
down wliicii cloljj«'.> theVcliy : tbe black on tiie upper side 
of the hi-aci grows a iiitie ullutc mar the origin of the neck, 
on the cpiiiLs at the wtngs, and at the termination of the 
feathers which cover the back ; on the tip of the w>ings there 
is a w'liile burdei; wineii is nut verj ajipaicnt unless they are 
spread. 

“ The bill is longer than it is broad, if we nic*asure from 
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This imperfect analogy to the bill of the par- 
rot, which is also edged with a membrane at its 
base, and the no less distant analogy to the 
short neck aii<l tlic round shape, have procured 
the Pulhn the name of ; a deiiomina-, 

tion as improper as tlut of sea-dove .for the 
little gMiillcmot. 

The Puffin has not^m^re of wings than this 
guillemot, and in its short skimmiug^utters, 
it assists itself by the rapid motion d|Pls feet, 
with which it only razes the surface^: and 
iieiice to support itself it has been said to 

its origin ; its form is almost triarii^ulur, the two mandibles 
are moveable; the iroii g'e>, wiiieh partly paints it, is sepa- 
rated as it were by a wliile semicircle from a bright red that 
covers the point, and compL*tes the decoration : the upper 
riiaiitlihle presents four streans, the lower three, which cor- 
respond to the last three t»f tiie up)>er; all these streaks 
form a sort of sc.iiicirclos ; tiie iijiper maiitlible has at its 
base a little roll, on wliicii there are small Holes disposed re- 
gularly; from some of these ingles ^ery .^mall feathers grow; 
the nostrils are placed on the of the u;>|»er mandible, 

and extend three lines in the length ot tlie hih ; 1 perceived 
on the palate of tiie bird several rows of fleshy points di- 
rected towards the opening of the throat, of which the trans- 
parent and glossy extremity seemed to be somewhat harder 
than the rest; the eyes, edged with ^vermilion, have this 
peculiarity, that they occiijiy the centre of a grey triangular 
excrescence ; the legs are short, and of a bright orange like 
the feet ; the nails are black and shmaig, that of the hind 
toe is the longest and broadest.” — Extract of a etter from Mm 
Ocvjfrobt to M, Ic Comte de huffon, dated Jrom t aiognes^ 

^th of Mali, 1782. 

Gentler. 

YOU X. 
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strike the water continually with its wings 
The quills are very short, as well as those of 
the tailf ; and the plumage of the whole body 
is rather down than real feathers. “ With re- 
spect to its colours, imagine,” says Gesner, 
“ a bird(|clothed in a white robe, with a black 
frock or mantle, and a cowl of the same, and 
you will have a picture pf the Puffin, which, 
for th^ reason, I call the little inonk, fra- 
tercum^. 

This little monk lives on prawns, shrimps, 
star-fish, and sea-spiders, and several other 
sorts of fish, which it catches by diving in the 
water, beneath which it willingly retires and 
shelters itself from danger. It is said even to 
drag its enemy, the raven, under the flood § : 
such exertions of force or dexterity seem to 
exceed the strength of its body, which is not 
larger than that of a pigeon || ; they must there- 
fore be ascribed to the power of its weapons, 
and the bill is ‘indeed ‘formidable by its sharp 
blades and its terminating hook. 

The nostrils are pretty near the edge'of the 


* Wjlluglihy. 

t Twelve are reehoned to be tlie number, though Ed- 
wards counted sixteen in a subject of this species, 

J Recueil des Voyages du Nord, tom. iii. p. 102. 

§ “ The bill of the sea-parrot is an inch broad, and so 
sharp, that it is able to master its enemy, the raven, and 
to drag it under water." — HUt. Gin. des Voy. tom, xix. p. 40. 

II A foot from the point of the bill to the end of the tail ; 
thirteen inches from the bill to the nails. 
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bill, and appear like two oblong slits: the eye- 
lifls are red ; on the upper one is a little excres- 
cence of a triangular shape, and on the lower 
is a similar excrescence, but of an oblong form: 
the feet arc orange, furnislied with a membrane 
between the toes; tlie Pullin, like the guilil- 
niot, wants tlie hind toe; the nail^are very 
strong aii<l hooked : as its thighs are short, and 
concealed under the jjb*doinen, it is obliged to 
keep quite erect, and seems to tott^^pind rock 
ill its walk *. It is accordingly never found on 
land, except retirerl in caverns or in holes ex- 
cavated under the shores j', and always in such 
situations, that it can throw itself into the 
water, as soon as the calm invites its return: 
for it has been remarked, that these birds can- 
not remain on the sea, or fish, except when it 
is smooth ; and that if tliey be overtaken by a 
storm, either on their departure in autumn or 
on their return in spring, numbers perish. 
The winds cast these Jead. Puffins ashore J, 
sometimes even on om’ coasts §, where these 
birds are seldom seen. 

• " It walks turning every moment from side to side."— 

Vayfi^c da Aord, 

t Gesner. I \\illugliby. 

§ “ The north wind has sent us ^Ins winter thousands of 
dead and drowned Puffins. These every year take a sea- 
voyage, about the end of February or the beginning of 
March ; when it is stormy, many arc drowned, and at all* 
times the ravenous birds devour great numbers of them. 
Probably this passage is laborious, for all the bodies of 
these drowned birds are constantly very lean. These birds 
are found on the coasts of Picardy also in the month of 

T S 
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They constantly inhabit the most northern 
islands * jind promontories of Europe and Asia, 
and probably also those of America, since they 
are found in Greenland as \vell as in Kaints- 
^atka f . They leave the Orkneys and other 
imuds n|^r Scotland regularly in the month of 
August; and it is said, that in the first clays of 
April a few come to reconnoitre the places, and 
in two or, three days after retire to inform the 
main body, which they lead back in the begin- 
ning of May [j:. 

These birds build no nest; the female lays 
on the naked ground and in holes, which they 
excaA’ate and enlarge : they have only one egg, 
it is said, which is very large, much pointed 
at the end, and of a grey or 'greyish colour 
The young that are unable to follow the troop 
in their autumnal retreat are abandoned |(, and 

Adjust, but are iLen few in number. The male differs not 
from llie female, except that his colours are deeper : the 
old ones have Iboir 't)!!! broafier.” — Letter of M. Baillortj 
dated MontreuiLsur-tner^ of April, 1701. “ The Pufiiri 

is known on Ibis coast (of Groisic) under the name of gode, 
and occurs at all seasons ; it seldom comes to land, and 
then only on the nearest shore : it nestles in the holes of 
craggy rocks, csj ecially near Belle Isle, at the place called 
the Old Caatlc ; it there lays on the bare ground three eggs. 
It is found in the wlioleiof the Gulf of Gascogiiy.” — Letter 
from the Viscount de Querlrfcnt, 20th of June, 1781. 

* ” In the -islands Anglesey, Bardsey, Caldey, Priestholm» 
Farn, Godreve, the ScilHes, and others." — Willughbp, 

t “ The Kamtschadales call the sea-diver yatka : it occurs 
on all tlie coasts of that peninsula." — Hist. Gen. des Voy. 
tom. xviii. p. 270. 

X Willughby. $ Idem, i| Idem. 
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perhaps perish. On their return, in spring, 
these birds do not all occupy the most northern 
spots ; small flocks halt on different islets 
along the English coasts, and they are found 
with the guillemots and the penguins on tl|| 
Needles, which lie on the west side q(i tlie Isle 
of Wight. Edwards jiassed several days 
among these rocks, to, observe and describe 
the birds* I . 

* He represents it as one of the most astonishing works 
of nature. “ I have sometimes admired,” says lie, “ the 
palaces of kings ; the antique majesty of our old cathedrals 
has often inspired me with religious fear : but when from 
the ocean I saw displayed this vast, stupendous work of 
nature, how little and diminutive appeared all the monu- 
ments of human power! Imagine a mass of rocks six hundred 
feet in height, and stretching about four miles in length, 
flanked with obelisks and shapeless columns, which seemed 
to rise out of the sea, and which were indented by the dark 
mouths of caverns formed by the bilious: if from this 
gloomy dej>th the affrighted eye measures tJje broken per- 
pendicular sides of these rocts, whose projecting cliffs seem 
to threaten every moment to plunge the spectator into the 
abyss : if retiring a quarter of a, mile to enjoy a full view of 
this immense rock, we fire a cannon, the air will be darken- 
ed with a black cloud formed by the rising of thousands of 
birds from all the crags , and ledges, and which, with some 
sheep, are the only inhabitants of thv ruck.” 

t Its length is twelve inches, its# alar extent twenty-one 
inches, its weight twelve ounces, ^liey arrive on several of 
the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland in April, and take 
possession of the rabbit-burrows, where they lay a single egg, 
white, and as large as a hen's. They bite very hard when 
disturbed; their voice is disagreeable, and seems as if it 
cost them an effort. They retire in August. 
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THE PUFFIN of Kamtschatka*. 

“ The Kanjtschadale women,” says Steller, 
“ make themselves a head-dress of a glutton’* 
skin, fashioned like a crescent, with two white 
ears or beards, and say, that in this ornament 
they resemble the mitc}fagatcln'\, which is a 
bird quite black, and hooded with two pendul- 
ous crests or tufts- of white filaments, which 
look like tresses on the sides of the neck.” It 
is easy to perceive, that the bird alluded to is 
the Kamtschadalc Puffin; and the kallhtgak 
of the Greenlanders appears to be the same 

*CHAUACTEa SPECIFICUS. 

Alca Cirrhata. a. rostro coiiiprehso-aiicipiti sulcato^ 
sulcis tribus, superciiiis albis, postice ilavis elongatis 
cirrhatis. — Lat/u Ind, Orn. ii. p, 701. No. 2. 

■ — — — . Fail, Spiv. V. p. 7. t. 1. et 5. — Borousk. 

Nat. iii. p. SO. 1. 38. — Gmvl, iSpsf. i. p. 553. 

Le Macareux de Kamtschatka.— FI. EnL 781. 
, — Buff, par Sonn. Ixii. p. 374, 

Tufted Auk. — Arcf. Zow. ii. No. 432 . — CooFs taut Voy, ii. 
p. 411. — Lath. Syn. v. p, 313. 2. t. 05. f. l.XCuput.) 

MiADITAT 

in Kamtschatka ct insiiliS viciiiis. — 19 pollices longa. W. 

t Or Munich fjgatka, for so it is writlcii in })age 270 of ihe 
nineteentii vol. of tlie Hist. Gtn. dva F'oy. wliiie in page 253 
of the same volume it is written Mitvhagatihi. 

X “ The Greenlanders know a sca-parrot, which they call 
lallifigak^ and which is entirely black, and as large as a pi^ 
geon.*' — Idem, p. 46. 
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Lik* this it has the two white tresses and 
cheeks, and the rest of the plumage black or 
blackish, with a deep blue tint on the back, 
and dull brown on the belly : its bill is furrow- 
ed on the upper blade, and the nostrils are situ- 
ated near the edge : lastly, it has little roses oh 
the corners of the bill, as in the common puffin; 
only the size of the kallin^ak or Greenland puf- 
fin is somewhat smaller than that of the Kamts- 
chadale Puffin*. 

* Its flesh is hard and insipid, but the Kamtschadales use 
its eggs. The bills, mixed with those of the common puffin 
and the hairs of the seal, were formerly regarded by these 
Tude people as a powerful amulet. 
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The PENGUINS and the MANCflOTS; 
or, the Birds without Witigs, 

It is difficult to separate in imagination the 
id<a of bird tioni that of wings: yet is the 
faculty of fl\ itig not e«sewtial to the feathered 
race. Some quadrupetfs are provided with 
wings, and some birds are destitute of them. A 
wingless bird would sccni a monster produced 
by the neglect or oversight of Nature; but what 
is apparently a derangement, an interruption 
of lier plan, does really fill up the order of .suc- 
cession, and connects the chain of existence. 
As she has deprive<l the (piadiiiped of feet, so 
has she deprivetl the bird of wings; and it is 
remarkable that the same defect begins with the 
land biids, and cikK in the water-fowl. The 
ostrich may be said to have no wings, the cas- 
sowary is absolu'ely *<lestiiutc of them; it is 
covered with hair instead of feathers. These 
two great biids seem in many respects to ap- 
proach the land animals ; while tlie Penguins 
and .Manch(>rs appc..r to form the shade he- 
tw'ccn birds and lish. Instead of wings they 
have little puiioiis,* which might be said to be 
covered wi;h scales rather than feathers, and 
wbicli SCI \e as fins * their bo<ly is large, cotn- 

* “ They seem to form a middle species hetween the birds 
and the iishes ; lor the leathers, especially those of their 
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pact, and cylindrical, behind which are at- 
tached two l>road oars, rather tliau two ie^s : 
the impo.ssil)ility of advancing far into the 
land, the fatigue even of remaining there, 
otherwise than by the necessity, tiie 

habit of being almost always at sea, their whole 
tt;onomy of life, mark the analogy between the 
aquatic animals andjhcge shapeless birds, strang- 
ers to the regions of air, and almost equally 
exiled from those of the land. 

Thus between each of tlie gr at families, be- 
tween the quadrupeds, tlic l)ir»ls, and the fishes. 
Nature has placed connecting links that bind 
together the whole : she has sent forth the bat 
to flutter among the binis, while she has im- 
prisoned the arniaddlo in a crustaceous shell. 
She has moulded the whale-kind after the (juad- 
ruped, whose form she has only truncated in 
the w'alrus ; the seal, from the land, tlie place 
of his birth, plunges into tlie flood, and joins 
the cetaceous herd, tb ■«rt‘monstratc the univer- 
sal consanguinity of ail tiic generations that 
spring from tiic bosom of liie common mother: 
finall}, she has produed birds partaking of the 
instincts aiid economy of tisiics. Such arc the 
two families of Penguins uild Mauchots, wuich 

t 

wings, differ little from scales, tfud tlicse win^s, or rather 
piniolis, mu-)! be rcgarrtcil as fins. “ 'J'he wings of 
these aiiiiiiaJs arc without leathers, and serve only as lins ; 
they live most of (iieir time in *1110 water.” — De (.»«««. 
“ These stumps serve as fins when they are in the wateV."— 
Dompter, 
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ought however to be distinguished, as they are 
actually in nature, not only by conformation, 
but by difference of climates. 

The name of Penguin has been given indis- 
criminately to all the species of these two fami- 
lies, which has introduced confusion. We 
may see in Ray’s Synopsis what difficulties or- 
nithologists liavc met with (to accommpdate the 
characters ascribed by Cliisius to his Magellanic 
Penguins, with the cliaracters observ'ed in the 
arctic Penaruins. Edwards is the first who re- 
concilcd these contradictions: he justly re- 
marks, that far from thinking, with Willughby, 
that the northern penguin was the same species 
as the southern, one should rather be disposed 
to range them in two different classes; the 
latter having four toes, and the former having 
the traces only of the hind toe, and having its 
xcings covered xcith nothing that can be called 
feathers; whereas the northern penguin has 
very small wings, covcrecl with real fcatliers. 

'J'o these differences we shall add another, 
still more essential, that, in the species of the 
north, the bill is furrowed with cliannels on 
the sides, aiid rased with a vertical blade; 
while, in those of the south, it is cylindrical 
and pointed. Thus all the Penguins of the 
southern voyagers are Manchots*, which are 
distinguished from the real arctic Penguins, by 

* Manchot, in French, signifies maimed. 1 have, for the 
sake of perspicuity, adopted the term. — 
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essential differences in the structure, as well as 
by the distance of the climates. 

We proceed to prove this position by a com- 
parison of the relations of voyagers, and by an 
examination of the passages in whicli our Man- 
chots are mentioned, under the name of Pen- 
guins. All the navigators of the South Sea, 
from Naiborough tjO Admiral Anson, Com- 
modore Byron, M. dc* Bougainville, Messieurs 
Cook and Forster, agree in ascribing to these 
Manchots the same characters, and all different 
from those of the arctic Penguins 

The genus of the Penguins (Manchots)’* 
fays Porster, have been improperly coii- 
fouiuled with that of the dio7nedea (^albatross) 
and that of the phaeton hirci). Tiiough 

the thickness of the bill varies, it Jias the same 
character in all (cylindrical and pointed); ex- 

• The most singular birds that are seen on the coast of 
Patugonia have, instead lw<^ slumps, winch can be 

of no service but iii awiiiHiuiig ; Iheir bill Uia/g/tt, like rliat 
of an all/atross (which points out Uie cloiiguled CNlinorical 
form;/’ — Anson, “ Tlie eeiiguui, iuatead of wiugs, has two 
tlut stumps, like the tins ot hsli ; aoU its paiiiia:..e is oidy a 
kind of short clown ... its neck is ilnck, its heaa auo bill 
like that of a crou', except that llie ^yuiiii tums a Til lie down, 
wards/’ — Isarboiough, “ In this cuiinlr^ v^Lo bos del-mar, in 
the Pacitic Ocean; Uiere aie many bnos, aucii as oouhuA^ but 
fispccially Penguins, of wiiicii i have seen proii.giuus nuiu- 
Jbers ill ail the doutli J^eas. on tin coast ot tne couiiiry luieiy 
discovered, and at tlie Cape of Croud Hope, i'ne Ceii'^uiu 
is a sca-bird, about as large as a dticK, having its teet 
shaped the same, but its bill puuittu ; they do not hy, having 
stumps ratiier than wiiigs ."< — VaMptetm 
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cept that in some species the end of the lower 
mandible is truncated : their nostrils are al- 
ways linear slits, which again proves them to 
be distinguished from the ((Ihatfannes: they all 
have exactly the same form of feet (three toes 
before, without any trace of a hind toe) : the 
stumps of the wings arc spread into fins by a 
membrane, and coverecl, w\th plumules laid so 
near each other as to •resemble scales; this 
character, as well as the sliape of their bill and 
feet, discriminates them from the <tlc(e (the 
auks or true penguins), which are unable to fly, 
not because tlicir wings absolutely want fea- 
thers, but because these feathers are too short.’’ 

It is th< Manchot, tliercfore, that we may 
particularly style the xp'iuglcss bird ; and at first 
sight wc might also call it XXxtJmlhcrkss bird. 
In fact, not only the hanging pinions seem 
covered with scales, but all the body is in- 
vested with a compressed down, exhibiting all 
the appearance of a thfek'shaved bciinl, sj)rout- 
ing in short pencils of little glossy tubes, and 
which form a coat or mail impenetrable by 
water. 

Yet, on a close inspection, we perceive in 
plumules, and ’even in the scales of the 
pinions, the structure of a feather, that is, a 
shaft and webs* Wherefore IVuillce has rea- 
son to find fault with Frezicr, for asserting, 
without modification, that “ the Mauchots 


* Edwards, 
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were covered with hair exactly like that of sca- 
wolvcs.” 

Oil the contrary, the northern Penguin is 
clothed with real leathers, short indeed, espe- 
cially on the wings, hut which present unequi- 
vocally the appearance of feathers, and not that 
of hair, or down, or scales. 

Here, then, is a djstijiclion well established, 
and founded on csseiirial differences in the ex- 
terior confonnatioii of the bill, and in the plum-- 
age. The Penguins also inhabit the most 
northern seas, and advance only a short way 
into the temperate zone : but the Manchots fill 
the vast Pacific, and occur in most of the 
islets that arc scattered through that immense 
ocean ; they occupy, as their last asylum, the 
formidable range of ice, which iucrusts the 
ivhole region of the south pole, and advances 
as tar as the* sixtieth and fiftieth degrees of 
latitude. 

“ The body of the? Penguins (Manchots),” 
says Forster, “ is entirely covered with oblong 
plumules, thick, hard, and shining .... laid as 
near each otlicr as the scales of fish .... this 
cuirass is necessary to them, as well* as tliu 
thickness of fat n ith which Ihcv are lined, and 
enables them to resist the dold; for they live 
continually in the sea, and arc conlined espe- 
cially to the frigid and temperate zones, at 
least I have iieier known them between the 
tropics.” 

According to this observer, and tlie illustri- 
ous Captain Cook, amidst the southern i.c?. 
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where they penetrated with more Intrepidity^ 
and farther than any navigator liefore them, 
Manchots were every where found, and the 
more numerous the higher the latitude and 
the colder the climate*, as far as the antarctic 
circle; on the borders of the icy mountains f, 
on the floating shoals at Statenland §, at the 

* Pevguins seen in latitude^si® 50' soutli In 
tlie latitude of 55- !(>' south, we saw many whales, Pengums, 
and some of the while birds/’ — Td, vol. i. p. 2G. “ In 

55° 31' south latitude, we saw some Ptngmns'* — Id. “ In 
03° 25', W'e saw a Penguin and a giiilleinot.” — Id. “ In 58° 
south latitude, we killed a second Penguin^ and some pe- 
trels/'— it/. 

f ** On miproachiijg the ice-islands (under the antarctic 
circle) we hrard Penguins** — Cook. ** Being in 55'^ 51', wc 
saw several Penguins and a snowy petrel, which we took to 
be the forerunners of the ice." —Id. “ On the 24lh of 
January, our latitude was 53° 50', and our longitude 
39° 24' ; we had round us a great inirnl^er of blue petrels 
and Penguins** — Id. 

t Upon our getting among the ice-islands, the albatrosses 
left us ; that is, we saw but one now and then. Nor did 
our other companions, the pintadocs, slieerwaters, small 
grey birds, fulmars, Ac. appear in such numbers ; ui the 
other hand. Penguins began to make tlieir cippearaticc. Two 
of these were seen to-day . . . w^e passed no less than eigliteen 
ice-islands, and saw more Penguins ... we saw many whales. 
Penguins, some white birds, piiitadoes, Arc." — Cook, vol. i, 
pp. 23 Sc 24. “ The ^a was strewed (latitude 60° 4' south, 

longitude 29° 23' west)' with laige and small ice; several 
Penguins^ snow petrels, and other birds were seen, and some 
whales." — 7d. vol. ii. p. 223. “ In 66° latitude, we saw 

many Penguins on the icc-islands, and some antarctic petrols 
in the air." — Id. “ A number of Penguins^ sitting on pieces of 
ice, passed near us (in latitude 61°, and longitude 31°)'’ — Id. 

§ Couk*s Seco?i(l I'^o^age . — “ The cold was iulcnse, the two 
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Sandwich Islands, countries desolate, deserted, 
without verdure, buried beneath eternal snow. 
“ We saw them, with the petrels, inhabit re- 
gions now inaccessible to all other species of 
animals, where these birds alone seemed to re- 
sist destruction and annihilation, in places* 
where animated nature has already sunk into 

its tomb. ‘ Pars, m.undi damnata a rerum 
• * • 
natura, asteriia mersa* caligine.’ ” * 

When the shoals of ice on which the Man- 
chots settle are drifted, they remain on them, 
and are thus transported to an immense distance 
from land f. “ We saw,” says Captain Cook, 
“on the summit of the ice-island, which passed 
near us, eighty-six Penguins (MaiiShots). This 
shoal was about half a mile in circumference, 
and upwards of a hundred feet high, for it 
withheld the wind some minutes from our sailj. 
The side Avhich these Penguins occupied rose 
sloping from the sea, so that they climbed with 
a gradual ascent.” IISTice fhis great navigator 
justly concludes, that the occurrence of the 
Manchots at sea is nb certain token of the 


islands were covered with hoar frost and snow, ‘and no trees 
or shrubs appeared ; we saw no living creature, except the 
shags and the Penguins ; the last “Vv^re so numerous, that the^r 
seemed to incrust the rock."-^7y(2/Yi Voyage. 

* “ i. e. A part of the world condemned by nature, plung- 
ed in eternal darkness.” — Pliny. 

t We found Penguins, petrels, and albatrosses, six or 
•even hundred icagues in the middle of the South Sea. 
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proximity of land, unless in latitudes where 
there is no tioatiiig ice. 

It aj)pcars also, that they can perform distant 
excursions by swimming, and thus pass nights 
as well as days at sea"*. The element of the 
water agrees better than that of the laud with 
their dispositions atul their structure : on shore 
their pace is slow and heavy; as their legs are 
short and placed quite behind their belly, they 
are obliged to maintain an erect posture, anti 
their large body extends in the same ptypendi- 
cular with tlieir neck and head ; “ in this atti- 
tude,” says Sir John Narborough, “ they would 
be taken at a distance for young children with 
white bibs.lll' 

13ut if they arc heavy and awkwanl on land, 
as much are they lively and alert in the water; 
“ They dive, and continue a long time under 
the water,” say s I’orster, “ and when they rise 


• “The prccediii" evtJiiing.tlirte Port Eginont hens were 
teen ; tins niurniug auotiier appeared. lu the evening, and 
several tinits in tlie night, Jieiiguint were heard. . , . Our 
latitude now was 40'^ 5;}' south, and longitude 30' east.” 
— CooA', vol. i, p. GO. “ In latitude 57° 3' .south, loiigilutlc 
30° 50' cast, we saw one Penguin, which appeared to he of 
the same sort which we. had formerly seen near the ice. But 
we had now been so ofteix deceived by the.'ie birds, Ibai we 
could no longer look upon them, nor indeed upon any other 
oceanic birds, wliicii fre(piciit iiigh latitudes, as sure signs of 
the vicinity of land.” — JIM. p. .53. 

t “ Tliey walked erect, letting llicir fins hang like arms; 
so that at a distance they might be taker; fi>r pygmies." — 
Dumpter, 
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again, they dart straight ■ *n the surface, with 
such prodigious swiftness, i. they are diffi- 
cult to shoot.” The sort of cuirass- also, or coat 
of mail, hard, shining, and scaly, with which 
they are clothed, and their very firm skin, resist 
often the lead *. 

Though the Manchots lay but two eggs, or 
* three at most, or even only one f , yet as they 
are never disturbed on .tlie desert lands where 
they assemble, and of which they are the sole 
and peaceful possessors, they are very nume- 
rous. “ We went ashore on an island says 
Narborough, “ where we caught three hundred 
Penguins (Manchots) in the space of a quarter 
of an hour. We could as easilv h^e taken 
three thousand, had the boat be| nable of 
holding them. We drove them in 

flocks, and knocked them on the - 
stick.” 

“ These Penguins (Manchots ),” , 

“ which are improperly ranked as^ 
since they have neither feather 
hatch their eggs, as I have 'been i 
the end of September or the beg 
tober; in that season, as many might be taKe.»;f‘ 

as would victual a fleet . . . Oa our return to 

» 

• We wounded one ; and, following clo^c, wfe fired at it 
more than ten times with small shot, and though they took 
effect, it was necessary to make a discharge with ball/’— 
Forster. 
t Forster. 

X In sight of Port Desire, on the coast of Patagonia. 
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port Desire, we gathered about a hundred thour 
sand of these eggs, some of whicli were kept 
on board nearly, four months without spoil- 
ing.” 

“On the 15th of January,” says tlie com- 
piler of the Voyages to the South Sea, “ the 
vessel bore towards the great Isle of Penguins, 
for the purpose of 'catching these birds. In 
fact, we found there such prodigiowa numbers, 
that they might have supplietl five-and-twenty 
ships, and we took nine hundred in two hours.* 
No navigator neglects an opportunity of 
providing himself with these eggs, which are 
said to be very good *, and with the flesh even 
of these birds f, which cannot indeed be excel- 

* “ Their flesh is but indifTcrent food, but their eggs are 
excellent/' — Dumpier. 

t On the 18th we cast anchor in the second bay of Ma- 
tli gcllan’s Straits, apposite to the Isle of Penguins, wliere the 
boats were soon loaded with these birds, wliicli are larger than 
• dufks/'— ‘t We nLjiir;ied about the middle of Sep- 
ieen I^^sirc, to procure a new store of seals, of 

%(*ytxPcngmns, and of the eggs of these birds /' — NarborougL 
jiitit/'A little island in the ciitniiice of the Buy of Saldana is 
._CV,3tuckc(l so plentifully with seals and Pengum, as to afford 
refreshment to the most nunicrous fleet/’ — Hist. Oc/t. dca Voy. 
tome i. p, 384. “ Tlie Penguin is better than the diver of the 
Scilly Islands ; it lias^a lishy taste. To render it palatable, 
it is skinned., because of its e.\cessive fat ; uj)on the whole, it 
is tolerable food, when roasted, boiled, or baked, especially 
roasted. We salted twelve or sixteen barrels of them, to 
Wve us instead of cured beef. The lukiug of them afforded 
much diversion ; indeed nothing could be more amusiug, 
whether pursuing them, intercepting them as they wantt to 
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lent, but serves as a resource on coasts desti- 
tute of every other refreshment The meat is 
said not to taste of fisli, tliough in all probabi- 
lity the Pcngiiiiis subsist on fisli*} : and if they 
are seen to frequent the tufts of coarse grass, 
the last vestiges of vegetation that remain in 
those frozen landsj they are induced less, it is 
Supposed, for the sake of *food:|; than for that 
of slid ter* . 

Forster has described their settlement in this 
sort of asylum, which they share with the seals. 

gain their burrowsi when they often tumble into the holes, or 
surrounding them and knocking them on the head with sticks, 
for blOM'S on the rest of the body will not kill them^ and ben 
sides will blemish the flesli, which is to be preserved salted. 

. . . These miserable Penguins, hunted on all sides, threw 
themselves on^ upou another^ and were easily shot by thou- 
sands ; the rest fell from the top of the rocks to the ground, 
and instantly expired . . • the more fortunate reached the sea, 
where they were safe.” — Hist, des Navig, aux Terns Castrates, 
tome i. p. 240. 

• “ There arc prodigious quantities of tlic^e ainpliibiouf 
t>irds (on some islets near Statendand), so tliat we felled as 
many as we pleased with a stick. * I cannot say tljat they are 
good eating ; but, iu want of fresii provisions, mo often found 
them excellent. They do not lay here, or it was not the 
Mason (in January), for wc saw neitljer eggs nor yovtui;.” — 
Couk. Spiiberg and >Vood foiiiul tlic flesh of the reiiguins to 
be very good ; but this depends mucli upon t^ie hunger of 
the sailors, and their want of better Yood. 

t Clusius. 

* “ The Penguin islands (in Magellan's Strait) are t.hre#in 
dumber . . . they yield only a little grass> which maintains the 
Penguins.” — ^pilhrg. 
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To nestle says be, “ they form liolcs or 
burrows, and choose, for this purpose, a down 
or sandy plain. The p^round is every where so 
much bored, that in walking a person often sinks 
up to the knees, and if the Penguin chance to 
be in her hole, she revenges herself on the pas- 
senger by fastening on his legs, which she bites 
very close f.” 

* On New Year's Island, near S(aten1and, and at New 
Georgia, a grass of the species called Dnvtyhb GUnneruta 
takes a remarkable growth : it is peiennial, and enrltires the 
coldest winters ; it shoots always in tufts at some distance 
from one another ; every year tlie buds rise to a new head^ 
and enlarge the tuft, till it is four or five feet high, and 
twice or thrice broader at the bottom than at the top ; the 
leaves and stalks of this grass arc strong, and often three or 
four feet long. The seals and the Penguins shelter them- 
selves under these tufts, and as they come out of the sea 
quite drenelucl, the paths between these plants are rendered 
80 dirty ami slii)i\, that a person cannot walk without step* 
ping from one tuft to another." — Fvrfiter, “The most ad- 
vanced, and the largest of these islands fon the north east of 
Spiring bay, in sight of besire, in Magellan’s Strait), is 
that named the hhind of Patgvtm, about three-quarters of a 
mile in length. This island consists only of craggy rocks, 
except near the middle, where it is gravelly, and bears a little 
green herbage. It is the retreat of a prodigious number of 
Penguins'and seals.”— A at borough, 

t Voyage of five vessels to the Straits of Magellan. “ They 
make holes, in the ground, like our rabbits, and tliere lay 
; but they live oii'fiah, and cannot fly, having no fea- 
thers on their wings, which hang at their sides Like bits of lea* 
A oor/. “All the shore, near the sea, is strewed 
with burrows, where these birds hatch their eggs. The is* 
I^tid of Detroit is full of these holes, except a beautiful vale 
clothed with fine green herbage, which we imagine these 
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The Manchots occur not only in all the 
southern tract of the great Pacific Ocean, and 
on all the islands scattered in it*, but also in 
those of the Atlantic, and, it would appear, at 
lower latitudes. There are vast flocks of them 
near the Cape of Good Hope, and even farther 
. north f. We are of opinion, that the divers, 
which the.ships E:igl<j and Mary met with in 
lat. 48 deg. 50 min.;}; south, among the first float- 
ing ice, were Manchots. They must have ad- 
vanced even into the Indian Seas, if Pyrard is 
exact in placing them in the Atollons of the 
.Maldive.s^, and if Sonnerat really found them 

Ilirds Iiad reserved for their pasturage." — Hist, de Navigp 
tome 1 . p. 24t). In a bay on the coast of Brazil is an ini» 
rnense nmiiberof the birds which the English call Penguins ; 
these birds have no wings, are larger than geese, and make 
holes or burrows in the ground, iijjJo which they creep, w'hich , 
has made the French call tlieiii loatls."—Z)/Y/^f. 

* “ In general, no part of New Zealand contains so many 
birds as Dusky-bay ; besides t^ic^e jiistanieiitioncd. there are 
also cormorants, albatro.sses, gulls, and Penguins ^Manchots)." 
^Forster, “ We cannot reckon parrots and Penguins 
among the domestic animals ; for thoiigii the natives of the 
Friendly and Society Islands tame a few individuals, these 
have never bred." — Drake. 

+ “ Twenty leagues nortli from the, Cape of Grtod Hope, 
there is a multitude of birds, and, a ijjoiig others, a prodigi* 
ous number called Penguins ; so that we could scarcely turn 
ourselves among them. They are not accustomed to see 
men, as seldom any vessel touches at this island, unless it 
meets with some accident at sen, as was our case."— 
t III the seventh degree of longitude. 

§ ** Many little islands, the Atollons of the Maldives, have 
ffo verdure^ and are merely drifted saud^ of which a part is 
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in New Guinea *. But, these places excepted, 
we may say, with Forster, that in general tho 
tropic is the limit which the Manchots have 
seldom passed, and that the bulk of them affect 
the high and cold latitudes of the South Sea. 

The true Penguins also, those of the north, 
seem to prefer the icy sea, though they some- 
times descend as far ,as ^the Isle of Wight to 
breed : however, the Feroe Islands and tho 
coasts of Norway seem to be their native ter- 
ritory in the ancient continent; and Green- 
land, Labrador, and Newfoundland, that in the 
new. Like the ]\Ianchots, they are entirely de- 

overflowed at stream-tides : they contain, at all times, plenty 
of sea crabs, and such a prodigious number of Penguins, that 
one cannot stir a foot without crushing their eggs or their 
young/' — Pj/rarcL 

* This voyager speaks gf them as an enlightened natural- 
ist : — All the species of Manchots," says he, are de- 
prived of the power of flying ; they walk with difficulty, and 
carry their body erect and jpe^pciidicular ; their legs are en- 
tirely behind, and so short that the bird can Only take very 
small steps ; the wings are only appendices in llu' place where 
the true wings should be aHtaelicd, and their only use is to 
balance the bird in its tottering pace. Tlicy come on shore 
to pass the night and to breed ; the impossibility of their fly- 
ing, and the dilliciiUy, of their niuning, expose them to the 
mercy of tho.se who chance to land on their retreats, and they 
are run dou;a. The Sefect of their structure, which incapa- 
citates them from avoiefing their enemies, has made them be 
regarde<l as stupid creature.s, inattentive even to self-preserv- 
ation. They are never found in places iiihahited, and they 
never can ; for, being incapable of resistance or escape, they 
mustquickly disappear wherever destructive man shall lixJiis 
abode, who permits nothing to subsist that he can extirpate.’' 
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stitute of the power of flying, having only small 
ends of wings, covered indeed with feathers, 
but these so short as to be fit only for flutter- 
ing. 

The Penguins, like the Manchots, remain 
almost constantly on sea, and seldom come to 
land but to nestle or rest ; the}' lie squat, it 
being equally painful for' them to walk or to 
Stand erect, though tfjeir legs are rather taller, 
and placed not quite so much behind^the body 
as in the Manchots. 

In fine, the analogy in their instinct, their 
mode of. life, and their mutilated truncated 
shape, is such between these two families, not- 
Avithstanding the charaeteristic differences 
Avhich discriminate them, that in producing 
tliem, Nature seems evidently to have banished 
to the extremities of the globe these extremes 
of the feathered kind ; in the same manner as" 
she has banished to those retreats the great 
amphibious animals, the*cxtromcs of the ‘qua- 
drupeds, the seals and the walruses; unfinished 
mutilated forms, incapable of figuring in the 
animated scene among the more perfect mo- 
dels, and exiled into the remote confines of the 
Avorld. 

We proceed to enumerates and describe the 
species of these two gcnora»of wingless birds— 
the Penguins and Manchots *. 

* Mr. Ptnmnt, and after him Mr. Latham, gives the name 
Auk to the northern species, and appropriates that of Pm. 
g«m or Penguin to the southern species. T., 
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THE PENGUIN •f. 

Firsf Species. 

Though this first Penguin is furnished with 
wings of some length, and with several little 
feathers, we are assured that it cannot fly, nor 
even rise from the water The head, the neck, 
and the whole of the upper side of the body, 
are black; but the under side, which is im- 
mersed in the water when it swims, is entirely 
white. little streak of white runs from the 

* CHAllACTER SPF.CIFICUS. 

Alca Tor da. A. rostro sulcis quatuor, Hnea utniiqu<» 
alba a rostro ad oculos. ( Avis aiuUa.J — Lath, Ind, Oni, ii, 
p. 793. No. h. 

. GmeL SysL i. p. 551. — Bm. vi. p. 892. 

t. 8. f. 1. 

• Hoieri. — Laii Syn, p. 119. A. 3. — p. 243. 

t.64. 65. 

Le Pingoin, — Buff', PL EnL 1003. — Buff, par Sunn, xlii. 
p. 403. pi. 243. ' ■* ’ 

Razor-bill, Auk, Murre. — Br,ZooLiu No. 230. t. 82. 
— Edu\ f. 358. f. 2. — iMth. Syn, v. p. Sup. 

p. 264. — Lew, Birds, ii. p. 164. 

HABITAT 

io Europa, ' America boreali. — ^18 poUices 
inaccessis et cltyis prae^bptis Anglias incubat ' . 

t In the notch of Engknd, the Auk:* in the westSf^^ 
land, the Razor-bill : in Cornwall, the Muh*e : in Sco'tu^fJll 
the Scout : in Norway, and in the Feme Islands, the Alkc, 
Klub Klympct: in Gothland, Tord; and in Angermania, 
Tordmule : in Iceland, Aulka^ Khmbr, Klumbernevia : ia 
Greenland, AmrsaL t Edwards. 
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bill to the eye, and a similar streak crosses the 
wing obliquely. 

We have said that the feet of the Penguin 
has only three toes, and that this conformation, 
as well as that of the bill, distinguishes it very 
manifestly from the IManchot. The bill of this 
first Penguin is black, sharp at the edges, very 
flat on the si«lcs, which are channelled with 
three furrows, of v/hich the middle one is 
white: just at its aperture, and under the down 
that covers the huso of the bill, the nostrils ap- 
pear in long slits. The female wants the little 
white streak between the bill and the eye, but 
its throat is white. 

“ This Peuguiu,” says Edwards, “ occurs 
equally in the northern parts of America and of 
Europe. It comc.s to breed on the Feroe Islands*, 
along the west of England f, and on the Isle of 
Wight;};, where it augments the multitude of 
«ea-fowl that inhabit the great rocks, called the 
Needles.” We are assared tijat it lays only one 
egg§, which is very large in proportion to the 
size of the bird jj. 

It is still uncertain in what asylum the Pen- 
guins, especially the present, pass the jviutor*|,. 
As they cannot hold out on the sea ii'i the depth 
of that season, and never a/^pear then on shore, 
nor retire to southern clftnates, X!d wards sup- 
poses that they pass the winter in tire caverns 
of rocks, which open under vrater, bur .’isc iii- 

• ffoierui. f Ray, J hdsvarili. 

# Liaomus. n Utr. f /(/m. 
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ternally so much above the level of the flood as 
to admit a recess, where the Penguins remain 
torpid, and live upon their abundant fat. 

AVe should add, from Pontoppidan, sonic par- 
ticulars concerning this species ; that it is a 
great catcher of herrings, that it bites hooks 
baited with tliese fish, &c. if the account given 
' by that writer did not' betray the same incon- 
sistencies tliat appear in his other narrations; 
for instance, lie says, “ that Avhen these birds 
issue from tlic caverns where they shelter them- 
selves aiul nestle, they darken the sun by their 
number, and make with their wings a noise like 
that of a tempest.” This as.scrtiou applies not to 
the Penguin.s, which at most can only flutter. 

W’c recognise the Penguin in the Esajokit- 
sok, or Little Ai ing, of the (ircenlanders — “ a 
kind of diver,” savs the narrator, “ which ha.s 
wings at most only half a foot long, and so 
.scantily feathered that it cannot fly ; its legs, 
too, arc placed sn‘ far lock, that one cannot 
conceive how it is able to stand erect and 
walk.*’ In fact, the erect attitude is painful to 
the Penguin ; it'^ ])ace is heavy and .sluggish, 
'lid its ordinaiy posture is that of swimming 
or floating on the water, or lying stretched on 
the rocks or on lhe<ice 

• TIk* i.s inchrs ; llie alar extent twenty- 

seven ; the weight twenty-three ounces. The Auk lays her 
egg on tlio naked rock, to whicii it is fastened hy the coiicre* 
tiou of viscous moisture that hcilcws tlie .surface upon its ex* 
elusion. If this cement cliance to be broken, it rolls down 
the prccii»ice. 
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Second Species. 

say$, that the size ot this pen- 
j^proacltes that oi^ the goose. He must 
mean the height of* its head, and not tlie bulk 
of its body, which is much more slender than 
in the goose. The head, the neck, and tlic whole 
mantle, are of a fine black, witli little short fea- 
thers, soft and glossy like satin : a great oval 
white spot appears between the bill and the 
eye, and the UKiigin of this spot rises like a rim 

* CIIAUACTEK SPECIFICUS, 

Vlca Imprnnis. a. robtro coiii|)resso.ancipiti sulcsito, ina- 
cilia o\ata utrin'jiic ante oculos. — Lath. Ind. Orn, .if. 
p. 791. No. 1. 

—————— — . Ciml. Shst. i. p. 550. 

Majob. — Bih. VI. p.'H5. 1. t. 7. 

PbNOUIN.— iitfit Sii». p. lia.—intf, p. 242. t.05,— W. 

(Angl.) p. 822. t. da.—Jldra, t. 1 17. 
luU Grand Pingoin.— Bnl. 367. — Blip, par Sona, 
Ixii. p. 408. pi. 244. f. 1. 

Auk. — Br./ooliu No. 229. t. 81.--- W. Zoo/, ii. 
No. 424,—La(L Sun, v. p. 81 1. 1. — Bew. BuiISf ii. p. 162, 

0 

UABXTAT 

1 in Eiiro|)de[ ot AuxcilCiC borciiUj> alto mari.—An's totaU pede^ 

t 111 Iceland it is called Gohfu^l : in Norway, Fiarif Jju 
gkmange, Pe/fgiiiti, Btillcfitg/: ill Swedish, 
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on each side of the top of the head, which is 
very flat: the bill, which, according to Ed- 
wards's comparison, resembles the end of a 
broad cutlass, has its sides flat and hollowed 
with notches ; the greatest feathers of the 
wings exceed not three inches in length. We 
may easily judge, that plumage so scanty in 
proportion to the mass of its body cannot raise 
it into the air*. It can stturccl}- even walk, but 
continues always on the water, except in the 
time of breeding. 

This sj)ccies seems not to he numerous ; at 
least these Groat Penguins ajipoar seldom on 
the coasts of Norway f. They do not resort 
every year to the Eeroe Islands and they 
seldom descend more southerly iii our Euro- 
})can seas^. That described by Edwards was 
caught by the fishers on the banks of New- 
foundland. It is uncertain to what region they 
retire to nestle ||. 

The Akjja of thfc GreeVilandeis, a bird “ as 
large as a duck, w itli the back black and the 
belly white, aiul whidi can neither run nor 
fly appears to be the (ircat J’enguin. With 

* i Linn^ijs. j Iloionis. 

§ Kdwanis. || floit'nis. 

“ The akpa of Grt ejflvind is a.s lar^eas a duck ; its bock 
is black, its befl^^vhite. T4ii.s species lives in flocks very far 
at sea, and approaciies not the land, e.xcept in the coldest 
weather; but if then repairs in such numbers, that the water 
round the ishnid.*) seems covered with a tliiek dark fog; then 
the Greenlanders drive them upon the coast, and catch them 
%vith the hand, fur these birds can neither run nor t)y. They 
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respect to the pretended penguins, described in 
the voyage of Martiniere, tliey are evidently 
pelicans * •f. 

afford subsistence to the inhabitants during the months of 
February and March, at least at tiie mouth of Bail River, for 
they do not resf»rt to all the shores indiscriminately. They 
have the teiiderest and most nutritive flesh of all the sea-hens, 
and their down serves to line winter garments.*' — Hint, Gin, 
(ks Foy- "tome xix. p. 40. • 

* These birds, which *oiir commander said were called 
penguins, are not taller than swans, but twice as large, and 
equally white ; their neck is as long as that of a goose, their 
head much larger ; their eye red and sparkling, their bill 
tapered to a point, and yeilowish^browu ; their feet also are 
formed like those of a j/oose, and they have a sort of pouch, 
which begins under tlie bill, continuing along the neck to the 
breast, enlarging below, in which they store their provisions 
when they are satisfied, to feed as occasion requires. . . . 'Fo 
prejiare them for eating we were obliged to skin them, a$ their 
skin was very hard, and the feathers could not be plucked 
but with great ditficuUy The fiesli is very !»oo<l, and of JJie 
same taste with that of wild ducks, and very fat. 

t Its length on both surfaces, to the end of the toes, is 
three feet ; the tip of iht? K>ngest *wiug-(|uills is only four 
inches and a quarter from the joint. Its egg is six niches 
long, white, and marked irregularly with ferruginous. It 
ffec^ueutly visits St. Kilda, and breeds iu June and July. 
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The LITTLE PENGUIJf, 
or the SEA-DIVER of Belon 

This bird is noticed by Belon under the name 
of Sea-diver, and by Brissoii under that of Lit- 
tle Penguin. Y et we much doubt the propriety 
of the latter dcnominatio'n ;*for, upon examin- 
ing the figure given by that ornithologist, we 
perceive a strong likeness between it and the 
Little Guillemot of our Planches Enlumin^es ; 
and at any rate its bill is different from that of 
the penguin. The place, too, where Belon ob- 
served it, the Cretan Sea, throws in our way an 
additional doubt; since the penguins never ad- 
vance to the Mediterranean, and are all repre- 
sented as peculiar to the northern seas. In 

* CHAUACTEK SPECI FICUS, 

Alca TorDA, a. rostro lacvl, ^/mipresso uiiisulcato^ cor- 
pore toto, subtiis apicibusque remiguni poslicaniin albis. 
(Junior avis.) — Lath. Ind, Orn. ii. p. 703. No. 5. Var, jS. 

— — Pica. — Gmd. Si/st. i. p. ^51. 

■ Minor. — Bris. vi. p. 023. t, 0. f. 2. 

Mergus BelloNii, Utamania . — liaii Syn. p. 119. 2. — 
Will. p. 243. t. (Angl.) p. 324. 

Le Petit Pingoin . — VL EnL 1004. — Buff.jtar Sonn. 
Ixii. p. 413. 

Black-billed Alk. — BrJZool. ii. No. 231. — Arct. Zool. ii. 
No. 426. — Lath. ilyn. v. p. 320. 6, — Bew, Birdti ii. p. 167- 

HA BITAT 

in Europa, America borcali, Anglia. W. 
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ihort, if we durst in this instance suspect the 
accuracy of an observer so well informed and 
so uniformly exact as Bclon, we should infer, 
notwithstanding what he says concerning the 
structure of the feet Of his Cretan Uttaniaria, 
that it belongs rather to some species of diver 
or grebe than to the family of penguins. How- 
ever, we cannot but transcribe the relation by 
our old and learned* naturalist, who is the ori- 
ginal author from whom Dapper and Aldrovan- 
dus have drawn their account of this bird. 

“ There is,” says he, “ in Crete, a particular 
jiort of Sea-diver, swimming beneath the sur- 
face, different from the cormorant and the other 
divers callotl mergi, and which I conceive to be 
what Aristotle has termed The inha- 

bitants on the Cretan shore call it Uttamaria 
and Calicaizcu. It is of the size of a garganey, 
white below the belly, and black over the wheie 
upper side of the body. It has no spur behind, 
and it is likewise the only Qiie of all the flat- 
footed birds which has that property : its bill 
is very sharp at the edges, black above, white 
below; hollow, and as it were flat, and covered 
with down a good way forward . . . which is oc- 
casioned by a tuft of feathers that grows upon 
something over the bill joining the head, raisedl 
like a half-walnut . . . The top of -the head is 
broad, but the tail is so short that it seems like 
a point; it is entirely covered with fine down, 
wliich adheres so close to the skin that it might 
justly be looked upon us hair, and seents as de- 
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licate as velvet; insomuch that when flayed the 
skin is found to be verv thick, and, if curried, 
it resembles the skin of some hind animal.” 

* Its length is eighteen inches and a half ; its weight eigh- 
teen ounces. This species is very common in Greenland, where 
they breed on tiie cliffs. They feed on marine insects^ and 
grow very fat. lii winter they pass the day in the bays, but 
in the evening retire to the sea. The Greenlanders eat their 
flesh half putrid, suck their ra^ fat, and clothe (iiemsclves 
with their skins. The bird, dressed with its entrails, is by 
^hese people esteemed a great delicacy. 
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THE GREAT MANCHOT 

I^rst Species. 

Ctusius seems to attribute the discovery of 
the mancbots to the Dutch, who performed, in 

• APTENODYTES. 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

Rotirtm rectum, comprcssum, subcultratum, manilibuU 
superiotc longitudinaliter oblique sulcata. 

Nares lineares. 

Lingua aculeis retroflexis. 

Ahe pinnifonnes, Tolatui inutiles, remigibus nuUis. 

Pedet compedes, tetradactyli, palmad. 

cha'^acter specificus. 

kSTENOOTTES Patachonica. A. rostiQ pedibusque ni* 
|.gris, macula ad aures utrin^ue fiavp-aorea collum ambi* 
[■' 0alte.—Lath. Ind. Om. ii. p. 878. No. 2. 

. Gfflet.^.i.p. 550. 

ANCHOT de la Nouveble Guins'e. — Son. Kojr. 
t.ii3. 

AMO Mamchot des Isles Malouimbs.— Buf. Ft. 
975 . 

— . Bujf. par Son*. Ixii. p. 480 . pi. 244 . 

f. 2. ^ ' 

pATAeomAll''PlKOmN.— PAd. Trans. hiiiT p. 91. t. 5.-^ 
S^. Ti. p. 663. 2.^Pora. Vop. ii. p. 214- «|B. 

HABITAT 

in insulis Falklandim, Desolationis, Nov* Geor^», et Nov* 
Guine*. — 4 pedes 3 pollices longa. 

VOi, X, A A 
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1598, a.voyaaje to the South Sea. “^These na- 
vigators,” sa\ s he, “having touched at certain 
islands near Port Desire, found them full of a 
kind of niiknown birds, which had come there 
to nestle : they called these birds pinguins, on 
account of their fatness ( pinguedo )*, and named 
these islands the Islands of Pinguins. 

“ These singular bir<is,” adds Clusius, “ have* 
no wings, but in thdij* "stead two iVieiiibranes 
that hang on each side like little arms; their 
neck is thick and short ; their skin is hard and 
thick like iK)gs’ leather. They were found three 
or four in a hole ; the young ones weighed ten 
or twelve pounds, but the adults reached to 


• This derivation is adopted by T)r Grew ; and Messrs. 
Pennant and l.atliain have gone so far to tavour that con- 
jecture, as to alter tlie usual spelling into pinguin. But is it 
• in the smallest degree probable, that illiterate sailors would 
think of bestowing a Latin name on a new object? And, 
even admitting this, jhey would have called the bird pingaed,^ 
not pinguin, surely ; far less penguin, which is, however, tlie ’ 
original ortboaraphy. A word ofa similar sound signifies a’/otc 
head in Vi cisb ; and soma authors have alleged this acci- 
dental coincidence as a further proof that a colony was car- 
ried from Wales to America. To this opinion Butler alludes 
in his Fhidibras : 

“ British Indians named from (>enguins.” 

But it appears; that, in the oortbern languages, the great auk 
lias the name of penguin, which the Dutch must havg learnt 
in their i'reiiueut voyages to the whale fishery : when they 
met With a similar bird, therefore, on the coast of Patagonia, 
they would naturally bestow upon it Uie same appeila^ 
tion,— T. 
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sixteen pounds, and, in general, they were of 
the bulk of the goose.'* 

From these proportions, it is easy to recog- 
nise the manchot represented in the PL Enl. ■ 
under the name of the JVIanchot of the Malou- 
ine Islands, and which occurs not only in the 
whole of the Straits of Mjigellan and the adja- 
cent islaqds, but alsp ^t New Holland, from 
whence it has stretched to New Guinea *. It 
is indeed the largest of the manchots ; and the 
individual which we directed to be engraved 
was twenty-three inches high. They attain to 
a much greater size ; for Forster found several 
that measured thirty-nine inches, and weighed 
thirty pounds f. 

“ Divers flocks of these penguins, the largest 
I ever saw,' wandered on the coast (of New 
Georgia): their belly was of an enormous bulk,^ 
and covered with a large quantity of fat ; they 
have on each side of the head a spot of bright 
yellow or orange-colour* edged with black ; all 
the back is of a blackish- grey ; the belly, the 
under side of the pinions* and the fore-part of' 
the body, are white. They were so stupid that 
they made no effort to escape, and we knocked 
them down with sticks ... 'ifhese are, I think, 
what the English have termed, at t]ie Falkland 
Islands, Yellow Penguins or King Penguins.” 

Tliis description of Forster agrees exactly 
with our Great Manchot, observing only that a 

• Sonnerat. t Forster. 

A AS 
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l)luei$h tint is spread on its cinereous mantle, 
and that the yellow of its throat is ratlier lemon 
or straw-colour than orange. The French, in- 
deed, found it in the Falkland or Mulouine 
Islands; and Bougainville speaks of it in the 
following terms : — “ It loves .solitude and se- 
questered retreats: its bill is longer and more, 
slender than in the o^tiifr kinds of ,nianchots, 
and Its back is of a lighter blue; its belly is of 
a dazzling whiteness ; a jonquil tippet, which 
rising from tlie head iiitersects these white and 
blue (grey-blue) spaces, and terminates on the 
stomach, gives it a great air of magnificence : 
when it screams, it stretches out its neck. . . . 
We hoped to be able to carry it to Europe : at 
first it grew so tame as to distinguish and fol- 
low the person who had the charge of feeding 
it; and it ate inditl'erently bread, fiesh, or fi.sh. 
But this diet was not sufiicient ; it absorbed its 
fat, became excessively emaciated, and died*.” ' 

* They lay in the end of September or the beginning of 
October They are very t full of blood, so that in ikilliog 
them their bead must be severed to allow it to flow. 
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Second Species. 

Of all the characters which might be em- 
ployed to denominate lids second species ot* 
nianchot^' we have pitched on the size as the 
most constant and discriiniiiating. It is what 
Edwards calls the Blac k- footed Penguin ; but 
the feet of the great manchot are black like- 
wise. It appears in the P/. Un/. under the 
name of the Manchot of the Cape of Good 
Hope, or of the Hottentots. But the species 
occurs in other places besides the Cape, and is- 
met with also on the South Seas. We had 

•character specikicus. 

Aptenodytes Drmersa. a. rostro pedibusque oigris, 
superciliis albis, &i>cia pectorali nigra. — /ltd, 0/u. ii. 
p. 870. No. 6. 

Gmel. Sysf. i. p. 557- 

Diomede A Drmkrsa. — Linn.Syit. i. p. 214. 2. 
Sphbniscus. — HrU. vi. p. 97. 1. 

Anser Magellanicus Clusii. — IViU. p. 242. — Id, 
(Angl.) p. 322. 

Slack-footed Penguin. — Edw. t. 94. f. 2. 

Lesser Pinguin. — Ehd. Trans, Ivbi. p. 97.2, — Sparrm, 
Vojf. u p. 24. 

Cape Pinguin. — Lath. Syn. vi. p. 566. 5. 

HABITAT 

in Mari atlantico «t aiitarcticd, potissimum circa Cap. B. 
Spei et ad fretnm Magdlanicum. — ^21 poUicea lonfa. W. 
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thought of calling it the Collared Manchot; 
and in fact the black mantle of the back encir* 
cles the fore-part of the neck by a collar, and 
sends off upon the sides two long bands after 
the manner of a scapulary : but this livery ap- 
pears not to be constant except in the male, 
and the female has scarcely some obscure trace 
of a collar. In both, the bill is coloured near 

% * s 

the tip by a little yellow band, which perhaps 
depends on the age. So that Ave can denomi- 
nate it only from its size, which is about the 
average in this genus, seldom ever exceeding a 
foot and a half. 

All the upper surface of the body is slaty, 
that is of a blackish ash-colour ; and the fore- 
part, with the sides of the body, are of a fine 
white, except the collar and the scapulary ; the 
end of the lower mandible seems a little trun- 
cated, and the fourth toe, though free and not 
attached to the membrane, is turned more be- 
fore than behind* ; the* ‘pinion is all flat, and 
looks as if covered with a shagreen ; the pen- 
cils of feathers which Clothe it are so little, stiff, 
and pressed, that the largest of these plumules 
is not lialf an iuch long ; and, according to Ed- 
wards’s remark, ahbve a hundred may be count- 
ed in the first royf of the wing. 

These manchots kre very numerous at the 
Cape of Good Hope ♦, and in the adjacent lati- 

* “There were at the Cape of Good Hope birds called pei|* 
guilts in great iiuinbcrs, which are as large as a pretty small 
goose : their body is covered with small feathers ; their wihgs 
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tu<les. The Viscount fie Querhoent observed 
them off the Cape, and communicated to me 

are like those of a cluck after the featliers are plucked : they 
caunot fly, but they swim very well, and dive still better ; 
they are frightened at the sight of men, and endeavour to 
escape, but they may be easily caught by running : each fe« 

(. male lays two eirgs as large as those of a goose : they make 
their nest among the brambles, scraping in the sand and 
forming a hole, iti which tiie\*lurk so close that, in passing 
along, one can hardly perceiie them ; they bite very strong 
when they Mre near a person who is off his guard : they are 
spotted with black and white ." — Rtcueil des Fot/ages qui ont 
^ervi (} I* FJabiissenient de la Compagnie des lades Orient ales^ tom. 
iii. p. 58U Amsterdam, 1702. “ The birds which are the 

most frequent in this bay (of Saldana) are the penguins ; 
they do not fly, and their wings assist them only in swim- 
ming : they swim as fast in the sea as other birds fly in the 
air." — Flaccourt. ** We called a little island, which is four 

leagues beyond the Cape of Good Hope, the Island of Birds, 
on account of the great number and diflerent species that 
were on it; there are penguins differing only from thos« 
which occur in the Straits of Magellan, in that their bill is 
straight like that of a heron, and not bent back as in the 
others ; they are about the size of a goose, weighing sixteen 
pounds ; their back is covered with black feathers, their 
belly with whi^e ; their neck is :diort and thick, with a white 
collar ; their skin is very thick, and they have small pinions 
like leather, which hang as small arms covered with small 
stiff feathers, white, and intermixed with black, which serve 
them to swim, and not to fly : they seldom come on shore, 
unless it be to lay their eggs and hatch ; their tail is sho^ 
their feet black, and flat ; they conceal themselves in holes 
which they make on the brink of the sea, never more than 
two at once ; they lay on the ground, and hatch only two 
eggs, which are about the bulk of those of turkeys." — Cauvht\, 

At Aguadade San Bras, twenty live leagues from the Cape, 
is A smaU blapd^ or a great rock, where is a multitude of 
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the following note : — “ The penguins (man- 
chots) of the Cape are black and white, and of 
the bulk of a duck ; their eggs are white, two 
at each hatch, and they defend their brood cou- 
rageously : they nestle on the islets along the 
coast; and an observer of credit assured me, 
tliat in one of these was a raised knoll, which 
these birds preferred, though more thpn half a 
league from the sea. As they walk slowly, he 
thinks it impossible that they should every day 
resort to the sea for food. He took some, there- 
fore, to try how long they could live without 
sustenance; he kept them a fortnight without 
any thing to eat or drink, and at the end of 
that time they were still alive, and so stout 
ihat they bit keenly.” 

M. de Pages, in the manuscript relation of 
his voyage towards the South Pole, agrees with 
respect to these facts. “ The size of the Cape 
manchots,” says he, “ is equal to that of our 


birds called penguins^ about the size of a gosling ; they have 
no wings, or at least these are so small and so sholt, as to 
resemble more the shaggy skin of a beast than wings ; 
but, instead of wings, they have a feathered fin with which 
they swim : they sulfer theuiseivcs to be taken witliont mak- 
ing an effort lo escape —a proof that they see few men, or 
none at all : w^h^n one is killed, the skin is found to be so 
hard, that a sabre can scarcely cut any part but the bead. 
There were also on this rock many sca«dogs, which made re- 
sistance to the sailors : wc killed some of them, but neither 
the dogs nor the birds were good to eat." Recneil des Voj/» 
ages qui ont servi d V Etablmemmt de la Cotnpagnie^ tome t, 
•pp.213<S: 214. 
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largest ducks : they have t\vo oblon<r cravats 

•of a black coJou/. ka f ° 

vL.CNxxvxx\«:-vvxV>x 


to tail, the one always a fourth it Icsst bigger 
than the other. The adults were as easy to 
take as the young ; they .could walk only slow- 
ly, and .sought to lie apiong the rocks.” 

This voyager adds ‘a curious fact — that the 
manchots use their pinions from time to time 
as fore-feet, and then they go faster, walking as 
it were on foui*. But in all probability this is a 
sort of tumbling, and not a real Avalk. 

This middle species seems to be the second 
of those described by Bougainville at the Ma- 
louine Islands ; for he says, that it is the same 
with that of Commodore Anson *, which is also 
that of Narborough ; but from the weight ayd 
colours which Narborough ascribes to his pen- 
guin, we may regard it as^ the same with the 
species in question It seems also to be that 


* On the east coast of f’atagonia we found immense 
troops of seals, and a great variety of sea-fowl, of which the 
most singular were the penguins : they are of the size, and 
nearly of the figure, of a goose; but, instead o*f wings, they 
have two stumps, which are of no ysc to them but in swim- 
ming : when they stand or walk, ^ they hold, their body er^ct, 
and not in a situation nearly horizontal, like the other birds. 
This peculiarity, joined to their having a white belly, siig> 
gested to Sir John Narborough the whimsical idea of com- 
paring thetp to children standing with white bibs." — Amon. 

t ** It weighs about eight pounds ; its head and back are^ 
hfack, its neck and belly white, uud the rest of its body 
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which Forster describes as the most common 
in the Straits of Magellan, and which he says is 
of the bulk of a little goose, and styled by the 
English at the Falkland Islands the Jumping 
Jack. 

Forster observed these manchots at Staten- 
land, where he had .a little adventure with 
them : — “They were,” says Jie, “in a profound 
sleep ; for Dr. Sparrmann lighted on one, which 
he rolled several yards without waking it: tO 
rouse them from their slumber, we were obliged 
to jog them repeatedly. At length they rose 
in flocks, and when they saw that we surround- 
ed them, they took courage, darted with vio- 
lence upon us, and bit our legs and our clothes. 
After leaving a great number apparently dead 
on the field of battle, we chased the rest, but 
the first started suddenly, and paced gravely 
behind us.” 

blackish; its Icj^s are as short af«i those of a goose. When 
there are many in flocks, and seen at a distance, one would 
suppose them to be children dressed in white : it bites very 
hard, but is not at all shy, tor they came in whole flocks 
about our boats, where we easily killed them one after an^ 
ether, striking them on the head.” — Narborov^k. 
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Third Species. 

This Manchot is scarcely a foot and a half 
high frjain the bill ^ to the feet, and nearly as 
much when, its heatf and body extended, it 
sits on its rump, which is necessarily its pos- 
ture on land : its bill is red, and so is its iris ; 
over the eye there passes a white line tinged 
with yellow, which dilates and expands behind 
into two little tufts of bristled filaments, that 
rise from both sides of the cOp of the head ; 
this part is black, or of a very deep blackish 
ash-colour, as well as the throat, the face, the 
upper side of the neck, of the back, and of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Aptenodytes ChrysocAMe. A*, rostro rufo-fiisco, pe- 
dibus flavesccntibiis, crista frontal! erecta^ auricular! de- 
flexa sulphurea. — Latk. Ind^^Orn. ii. p. 878. No. 1. 

- - ■— ■■ ■ — , GmcL Spt, i* p. 555. 

Le Manchot Sauteur. — Buff, PI. Enl. 984. — Buff. par. 

Sonn. Ixii. p. 445. pi. 245. f, 1 . . 

Hopping PeNGUIN.-^B(;j/^. Voy. p. 64. 65. — Phil. Trans. 

Ixvi. p. 103. ) 

Crested Pinguin. — Lath. Sj^^. Ti. p, 531. 1 . — CooPs last 
Vop. i. p. 88. 


HABITAT 

ininsulis t'alklandicis et Desolationis, etiam in terra Van 
Cnemen novse Hollaudias, — 2 ^ pollices loDj^a. W. * 
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pinions ; all the fore-side of the body is of a 
snowy-white. 

In the Planches Enlumin&es this bird is indi- 
cated under the name of Siberian Manchot: 
we no longer retain that denomination, since 
nature seems to have marked the great division 
of the northern penguins and the southern 
maiichots; and as M. Boygaiuville l\as dis- 
covered it on the Terra 'Mageltanka, we su- 
spect that it is not found in Siberia, but only 
in the islands of the South Sea, where tiie 
same navigator has described them under the 
name of Hopping Penguin. “ Tlie third species 
of these half birds,” says he, “ live in families 
like the second, on the high rocks where they 
lay. The characters whicli distinguish these 
from the two others arc their smallness, their 
fulvous colour, a tuft of gold-coloured fea- 
thers shorter than those of the egrets, and 
which they erect when angry; and lastly, 
other little feathers of the” same colour, which 
serve as eye- brows. They are called Hopping 
Penguins: in fact, they move by leaps and 
springs. This species has more liveliness in its 
mien than the two others.” 

f 

It is, in all probability, the same crested and 
red billed flopping Manchot that Captain 
Cook alludes to in the following passage : — 

“ Hitherto (in lat. 33° 37' south) we had con- 
tinually rountl the slnp a great number of pen- 
gains, which seemed to be different frofn those 
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we saw near the ice ; tlney were smaller, with 
reddish bills and brown heads. The meeting 
with such a multitude of these birds gave me 
some hope of finding land.” And in another 
place . . . “ on the 2d of December, lat. 48° 23' 
south, long. 179° 16', we observed several 
red-billed penguins wh^ch continued with us 
next day.” 
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Tlie MANCIJOT with a Truncated Bill*. 
Fourth Species. 

The bill of the manchots usually terminates 
in a point. In ibis specie*: the extremity of 
the lv)wer mandible is truncated. This charac- 
ter sccmetl sufiicient to Brisson for constitut- 
ing a distinct genus under the denomination of 
gorfou, of which he was completely master ac- 
cording to the hypothetical and systematical 
order of hi* divisions: but it was not a matter 
cqi. illy arbitraiy to apply to the same nian- 
ch(/t the name of Catarractes or Catarracta, by 
which Aristotle denoted an aquatic bird of 
pr^’-y ''hich was certainly not a nianchot, 
with uhich Aristotle must have been totally 
unacquainted. 

* CHAUACTEll SI’r.ClFICUS. 

Ai>TE'.'eDYTKS CATAtiRAcf US. A. rostro pedibusque 
nibrib, capitc f'usco. — Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. WJI. No. 8. 

. Gmtl. iiyst. i. p. 568. 

Fharton DiiMEKsi;.s.-~ byst. i. p. 210. 

('A I'ARRACTES. — fins. vi. p. 102. 

I. E M AMCHOT a B EC Tronqo par Sonn. Ixii. p. 448. 

Red-footki> Penguin. — Ldw. t. 40. — Bhil, 'I tans. hift. 
p. W, — Lath, iSi/fi. vi, p. 572. 0. 

HABITAT 

in Oceano australi, W. 


t Hist Aniin. lib. ix» 12« 
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However, Edwards, to whom we owe our 
knowledge of this species, applies to it this 
passage of Sir Thomas Roe, in his voyage to 
India : “ On the Isle of Penguins (at the Cape 
of Good Hope) is a sort of fowl of that name 
that goes upright ; his wings without feathers, 
hanging down like sleeves faced with white; 
they do not fly, but walk in companies, keep- 
ing regularly their own quarters 

Yet Edwards does not inform us if this man- 
chot be an inhabitant of the Cape, rather than 
of the Straits of Magellan. It was, he says, as 
large as a goose; its bill was open as far as the 
eyes, and red, as well as the feet; the face was 
of a dull brown ; all the fore-side of the body 
was white; the hind part of the head, the top 
of the neck, and the back, were of a dull pur- 
ple, and covered with very little feathers stiff- 
and close: “ These feathers,’' adds Edwards, 

“ resemble more the scales of a serpent than 
feathers ; the wings,” he continues, “ are small 
and flat like brown plates, and covered with 
feathers so little and 'so stiff that at some 
distance they might be taken for shagieeri ; ’ 
there is no appearance of tail, but ;;ome short 
and black bristles at the rump t-” 

• Churchill’ii Coll, of Voyages, vol i. p. 707. 

+ Our reac\er will iiiifl a full iiiid disitiiicr (]c3cri|>tion of the 
pcnaulns, with an excellent fissure, by Mr. Pt^niiant, in the 
Philoso]^hical Transactiuns for 17G8. 
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Such are the four species of manchots which 
we could exhibit as known and well described. 
If this genus be more numerous, as Forstei 
seems to insin\iate, each new species will natu- 
rally assume its place. Meauwhile we shall 
remark some that are nieiitioned, though im- 
perfectly and confusedly, in the following 
notes : — 

I. “ Of the Maidive Isles,” says one of our 
old voyagers, “ a prodigious number are unin- 
habited . . . and others covered with large crabs, 
and a crowd of birds called Pingui, which ''lay 
and breed in these retreats. Their multitude 
is so astonishing, that one cannot any where 
se\: a foot without trampling on their eggs and 
young, or the birds themselves. The islanders 
will not eat them, 'thougli they are very palat- 
able, and are of the size of pgeons^ with a white 
and black plumage*.” • 

We are unacquainted with, this species of 
manchot as smaU as a pigeon, and yet a similar 
small species of wingless bird, under the name 
of Calcamar, occtfis on ‘ the coast of Brazil. 

“ The Calcamar is of 'the bulk of a pigeon; its 
wings arc of no assistance to it in Hying, but 
it swims very nimbly : it never leaves the 

* Voyage de Francois Pyrard de Laval. Paris, 1919 , 
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water ; the Brazilians assert even tbit it there 
deposits its eggs, but do not explain how it 
could hatch them on the water.” * 

II. The Aponars or Aponats of The vet f, 

which,” says he, “ have’ little wings, by 

which reason they cannot fly; their belly 'is 
white, their back black, their bill similar to 
that of a cormorant or a raven, and when they 
cry, it is like the grohting of hogs.” These 
are in all probability Manchots. Thevet found 
them on the Island of Ascension : but under 
the name of Aponar, he makes the same con- 
fusion with what has happened under that of 
penguin ; for he speaks of “ Aponars which 
ships meet with in sailing from France to Can- 
ada.” These last are penguins. 

III. The bird of the South Seas, which Cap- 
tain Wallis’s people, and afterwards Captain 
Cook’s, called the Race-horse, because it ran 
■on the water very swiftly, striking the surface 
with its feet and wings; whicli are too small for 
its flying. This bird seems from these charac- 
ters to be a Manchot ; ysjt forster denominates 
it the Logger-head Duck, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. IxvK part I. , thus 
speaks : “ It resembled a dhek, except in the 
extreme shortness of its win^, and in its bulk, 
Avhich is that of a goose; ift plumage was grey, 
with a few white feathers; its bill and legs 

* Hist. 06n. des Voy. tom. xiv. p. 303. 
t Singnlaritos de la Fraace Aatarctique, par Andr6 
Tbvret, Paris, 1358, p. 40. 
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yellow, and two large scaly bumps of the same 
colour at the joint of each wing. ' Our sailors 
called it Race-horse, on account of Its swiftness; 
bm in the Falkland Islands the English have 
given it the name of Logger-head Duck.” 

IV. Lastly, according to other voyagers*, 
there is found on the islands of the Chilian, 
coast, beyond Chiloe, and towards the Straits 
of Magellan, a “ species of goose which does 
not fly, but runs on the water as nimbly as 
others fly. Ti)is bird has a very fine down, 
which the American women spin, and make it 
into coverlets, which they sell to the Spaniardsi” 
If these particulars are to be depended on, they 
indicate a species between the large feathered 
birds and the Manchots with scaly feathers,, 
which bear little resemblance to down, and 
seem not capable of being spun. 


* Anton ud Wafer. 
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NOTES AND HINTS 

OF CERTAIN SpECIES OF BiRDS TWT 
ARE UNCERTAIN OR UNKNOWN. 

Notwitiutandino the pains that we have 
taken, fiirough the* whole of this work,, to 
discuss, elucidate, and refer to' their true ob* 
jects the imperfect or obscure indications of 
voyagers or naturalists, on different species, 
real or nominal, of birds ; notwithstanding the 
extent and even the success of our researches, 
we must confess, that there still remains a cer- 
tain number of species which we cannot recog- 
nise with certainty, because they are mention- 
ed under unknown names, or exhibited with 
obscure or vague features, which square uoi: 
exactly with any real object. These names 
and these features, however confused, we here 
collect, not only to omit nothing material, but 
to prevent these dubious hints from being ad- 
mitted as certain; and, above all, to set ob- 
servers in the way of verifying or elucidating 
them. 

In this summary survey w/s shall follow the 
order of the work, beginning with the Land 
Birds, passing to the Waders, and concluding 
with the Water Fowl. 

The Great Bird at Port Dasire, on Magel- 

bbB 
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Ian’s Land, which is undoubtedly a bird of 
prey, and seems, from the statement of Com- 
modore Byron, to be a Vulture. ‘“The head,” 
saM be, “ resembled that of an eagle, except 
thi^ it had a comb upon it; round the neck 
there was a white ruff, exactly resembling a 
lady’s tippet ; the feathers on the back were as 
black as jet, and as bright as the finest polish 
could render that min'eral; the legs were re- 
markably strong and large; the talons were 
like those of an eagle, except that they were 
not so sharp ; and the wings, when they were 
extended, measured, from point to point, no 
less than twelve feet.” 

II. The bird of New Caledonia, mentioned 
in Captain Cook’s second voyage, as “ a species 
of raven ; ” though he says at the same time, 
that “ it is only half as large as the raven, and 
its feathers shaded with blue.” This newly- 
discovered island has presented but few birds, 
and, among these, “ beautiful turtles, and seve- 
ral unknown small birds.” 

III. The Avis Venatica, of Beloii, the only 
one perhaps which that judicious naturalist 
has not; discriminated by his numerous observa- 
tions. “ We saw also (near Gaza) a bird which, 
in our opinion, excels all the rest by the charms 
of its song and we think it was denominated 
by the ancients Avis Venatica. It is some- 
what larger than a stare ; its plumage is white 
below the belly, cinereous on the back, as in 
the molliceps or grosbeak: the tail is black, 
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and extends beyond < the wings, as^ in the 
ihagpie; it flies like the green woodpecker." . 

From the size, the colours, and tjie manp^e. 
Avis Venatica (hunting-bird), we. might 
this bird to be a species of .shrike ; but <jf p/ee- 
sant warble is no attribute of this mischievous 
and cruel species. 

IV. The Sea-sparrow, “ which the inhabit 
tants of^ Newfoundland call the ice-bird, be^ 
cause it lives constantly among the ice ; it is not 
larger than a thrush ; it resembles the sparrow 
by its bill, and its plumage is black-and-white.” 
— Jlisl. Gkn. des Voy. tom. xix. p. 46. 

Notwithstanding the name of Sea-sparrow, 
the form of its bill indicates it to be a land-bird, 
and it seems to be a-kin to the snow-bunting, 

V. The Little Yellow-bird, so called at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and which Captain C^ok 
found in New Georgia. It is perliaps knowfl 
to ornithologists, but not under that name. 
With respect to the “'little birds with hand- 
some plumage,” which this same navigator 
found at Tanna, one of the New Hebrides, we 
readily agree with him in opinion, that in land 
so remote and unconnected they are. absolutely 
new species. 

VI. The bird which the naturalists that ac- 
companied Captain Cook, *in his brst voyage, 
denominated MotaciUa Veliflcans, wlio saw it 
alight on the ship’s rigging' at sea, ten leagues 
from Cape Finisterre. We should certainly 
hare found it to be a shepherdess, had not Lin-. 
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naeus, whose notneuclature they follow, ap* 
plied the term motacitia, as generic, to all 
birds that wag their tail. 

yil. The Occoiin of Fernandez, which 
should have ranged among the woodpeckers ; 
for he expressly says, that “ it is a woodpecker 
of the size of a stare, its plumage agreeably 
variegated with black and yellow.” — Fernandez^ 
Hist. j4vi. Nov. Hisp. eoii. 54. 

VIII. The birds seen by Dampier at Ceram, 
and which, from the form and bulk of their 
bill, seem to be calaos. He describes them as 
follows : Their body was black, and their 
tail white ; they were as large as a crow ; their 
neck was pretty long, and safl'ron-coloured ; 
their bill was like a ram’s horn ; their legs were 
s^rt and strong; their teet resembled those of 
. a pigeon ; and their wings were of an ordinary 
size, though they made great noise in flying : 
they feed on wild berries, and perch upon the 
largest trees. Dampfdr found their flesh so 
good, that he seemed to regret his not having 
seen these birds except at Ceram and New 
Guinea.” — Hist. Gtn. des Voy. tom. ii. p. 844. 

IX., The Hoitzitzillin of Tepuscullula of 
Fernandez, and fhe Nexhoitzillin of the same 
author, winch mhstbe cotibris; ‘living,'* he says, 
**ou the honey of flowers, which they suck with 
their little curved bill, alihost, as .long as their 
body; and with its brilliant feathers, skilful 
hands, torn, precious little pictu^es.'’->*F'<rNd»d^Sf 
plx.\iv. p. 47. & Ix^^xii. 31. 
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- With j«pect to the Hoitzitzil-papalotl of 
this Spanish naturalist, though he compares it 
to the Hoit?itzillin, he says expressly that it 
-js a sort of butterfly.^ 

. X. The Quauchichil, or Little Red-heSRied 
Bird, also of Fernandez, cliv. p. fil. It is only 
something larger, he says, than the Hoitzitzillin, 
and yet appears riot to be a colibri or fly bird, 
“ for if occurs likewise in cold countries, .knd 
lives and sings in the cage.” 

XL The Half-aquatic Bird, described by 
Forster, and which he says is of a new genus : 
“ This bird, which we met with in our excur- 
sion, was of the size of a pigeon, and perfectly 
whih 5 it belongs to the class of aquatic birds 
that^ fade ; its feet are semi-palmated, and. its 
eyes,'n.nd the base of its bill, are encircled with 
little viands or warts : it exhaled so insupport- 
able a^smell, that we could not eat its fle4h, 

, though at that time we were not easily disgust- 
ed wi0i the most unpalatable food.” (It was at 
Sta^tr^and). — Forster's Voyage. 

; Xiy\ The Corbijeau pf Page Dupratz (His' 
t^ry qf KLomsiana, tom. ii. p. 1S8), wl^ 'h is no- 
thing but the curlew ; and we iiere^jJ'Vert the 
name, to complete the whole systeiri the de- 
nominations relatiyp to thi% bird, ari ft<t 'orni- 
^ thqlogy in general. . ■ 

; ^m. "nie Cbpchopitli of Fernandez, “ a 
^ir3,/ .§ays, this naturalist, of the kind of 
Spaniards call chdrlito (which is the 
curlew).” K swms to be “ the wliite-and- 
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brown great curlew of Cayenne.” This bird, 
Fernandez adds, is migratory on the lake of 
Mexico, and its flesh has a disagreeable fishy 
taste. 

XIV. The Ayaca, which, both from the simi- 

larity of its name to ayaia, applied to the spoon- 
bill in brazil, and from the resemblance of its 
characters, except the alterations which objects 
always undergo in passipg through the Hands 
of the compilers of voyages, appears to be a 
spoonbill. This Brazilian bird (Ayaca) is re- 
markably diligent in catching little fish : it 
never darts without effect upon the water : it is 
of the bulk of a magpie; its plumage is white, 
marked with red spots, and the bill is ;loaped 
like a spoon.”-»-jyjW. G6n. des Vojiages, tigji. iv. 
p, 303. ^ 

The Aboukerdan of Montconys (partie I. 
puge 98.) is our spoonbill. 

XV. The “ Acacahoactli, or the bird of the 
Mexican lake, with a* raucous voice, >1, men- 
tioned by Bernandez ; which, he says, i% hkind 
of alcyop or kingfisher. But, accor(i.ng to 
the rem^^ k of Adanson, it is rather a species of 
heron e ^f bittern; since “it has a very long 
neck, ’^^^uch it often folds, bringing it be- 
tween 1 ^ shoulders.” It is somewhat smaller 
than the’ wdld djck-; its bill is three inches 
long, pointed ap^ sharp ; the ground of its 
plumage is white spotted with brown, browner 
above, and whiter below the boely ; the wings 
are pf a bright and reddish fulvous, with the 
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point black. According to Fernandez^ We may 
tame this bird, feeding it with fish, and even flesh ; 
and, what is not very consistent with its rau- 
cous voice, “ its song,” be says^ “ is not dis- 
agreeable.” (Fernandez, vol. ii. p. Id.) It is the 
same with the Avis Aquatica Raucum Sonans 
of Nieremberg, lib. x. 23d. 

XVI. The Atototl, a little bird, likewise of 
the Mexican lake, of* the form and size of a 
sparrow, with the plumage white on the under 
side of the body, varied above with white, fulv- 
ous, and black; which nestles in the rushes, 
and which from morning to evening' emits a 
feeble cry, like the shrill squeak of a rat : its 
flesh is eaten. — Fernandez, cap. viii. p. 15. 

It is hard to say whether this Atototl is 
really a shore-bird, or only an inhabitant of 
inarslies, like the reed thrush^r ohesedge warbler. 
At any rate, it is very different from anotfler 
Atototl, given by Faber, at the end of Her- 
nandez’ w'ork (p. ind which is the 

alcatraz, or Mexican pelican. 

XVII. The Mentavaza of Madagascar, a 
bird with a hooked bill, as large as a partridgCj^ 
which haunts the sea-shore.!’ 

Flaccourt says nothing inofe of it. d Ma- 

dagascan', Paris, 1661, p. Ids. 

XVIII. The Chuugar Of the Thrks, and the 
Kratzhot of the Russia.. .s, o^which we can only 
transcribe the“relation gived 'by the historian of 
the voyages, ^Vithoul atlopting his conjectures. 
^‘,The plains of Tartary,” says he, “produce 
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numerous birds of rare beauty : that 4oscribed 
in Aburghazi-Khan, is seemingly a species of 
heron, which frequents the part of the Mogul’s 
dominions which borders on China ; it. is en- 
tirely white, except the bill, : the wings, and 
the tail, which are of a beautiful red ; its flesh 
is delicate, and tastes like that of the hazel 
grous.” But as the author says that it is very 
rare, we may suppose it tp be the bittern, which 
is in fact very rare in Russia, Siberia, and 
Great Tartary, but which occurs sometimes in 
the territories of the Mogul, near China, and 
which is almost always white. 'Abulghazi* 
Khan says, that its eyes, its legs, and its bill, 
are red ; and he adds, that the head is of the 
same colour. He tells us, that this bird is 
named Chungar in the Turkish language, and 
Kratzhot in the Russian; which has led the 
English translator to conjecture that it is the 
same with that denominated chon-kui, in the 
history of Timur-Bek, atd which was present- 
ed to Gengis-Khan by the ambassador of Ka4- 
jak*. — Hist. Ghi. des Vpy. tom. vi. p. 604, 

XIX. Tlie Obeitsok, or the Short-tongue, 
which is said “ to be a sea-fowl of Greenland, 

* petit de la Croix imparks, in tbe tame place, that the 
Chon-kui ii a of prey,^ which is presented to the king of 
the country, decked with many precious stones, as a mark 
of homage; and that dj^nssians, as well as -the Tartars' of 
the Crimea, are bounproy their treaties %ifh the OttOinans 
to send one every year to the Porte, deipnUed vtitji, a eep. 
tain number of diamonds. 
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which living scarcely any tongue, preserves an 
eternal silence, but, in compensation, it has a 
long bill aud leg, so that it might be called the 
sea-stork. This gluttonous bird devours an 
incredible number of fish which it brings up 
from the depth of twenty or thirty fathoms, 
and which it swallows whole, though they be 
very large. It can be killed only w'hen en- 
gaged' fishing; for has large eyes, protu- 
berant, and very vivid, crowned w'ith a yellow 
and red circle."— Gin. des Voif. tom. xix. 
p. 45. 

XX. The Tornoviarsuk of the same frozen 
seas of Greenland, which is a maritime bird of 
the size of a pigeon, and approaching the genus 
of the duck. It is ditficult to determine the 
family of this bird, of which Egede says no- 
thing more. — Diet. Grdenl. Hajn'ue, 1750. 

XXI. Besides the bit ds of Poland known to 

naturalists, and enumerated by lizaezyuski, 
there are some “ wl ich he knows only by the 
vulgar name, and which he refers to no spe- 
cies.” Three of tliest; particularly seem, from 
their natural itabits, to belong to the tribp of 
cloven-footed watti-fowl. ’ 

The Derkaez, *• so called froni ifs cry, der, 
Atr, frequently n peated. • It iuhabfts the low 
^id wet meadow s ; it aapproaches the size of 
the partridge; its •egsnjiic tall, and its^bill 
long.” (Tlfis may l.e a 

Tire Haystra, • w hich is 'pretty large, of & 
.jdark-browu coloui, with thick «ad long bill: 
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it fishes in rivers, like the heron, and nestles on 
trees. 

The third is the Krzyczka, which lays spot* 
ted eggs in the nishes among bogs. 

XXII. The Arau or Kara of the northern 
seas ; “ it is a bird larger than a diick ; its eggs 
are very good to eat, and its skin serves for 
furs : its head, neck, and back, are black ; its 
belly blue; its bill \ong\> straight, black, and 
pointed .” — //w/. Gen. des Voy. tom. xix. p. 270. 
Prom these characters, the Arau or Kara must 
be a species of diver. 

XXIII. The John-van-Ghent, or Jolm-de- 
Gand, of the Dutch navigators at Spitzbergen 
(Recueildes Voyages du Nord, tom. ii. p. 110.), 
which they say is at least as large as a stork, 
and has the same figure; its feathers are white 
and black ; it cuts the air without almost stir- 
ring its wings ; and as soon as it approaches 
the ice, it turns back again : it is a sort of 
bird calculated for falcoul’y ; it darts suddenly, 
and from a great height, upon the water, 
which makes us presume that it has a very 
.quick sight. The same birds are seen in the 
Spanish sea,, and almost through the whole of 
the north sea, but * chiefly near the herring- 
fisheries. ” 

This John-de-Gand seems to be the great 
mew or great guljyUfhich we denominated the 
Black Mantle. 

XXIV. The Hav'Sule, “ which the Scots,”^ 
says Pontoppidan, “ call the gentleman;^ which 
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appears to tis a species of mew or gull, perhaps 
the ratzher or counsellor of the Dutch. We 
shall transcribe what Pontoppidan relates on 
this subject, though we can repose little con- 
fidence in the Norwegian bishop, ever near the 
marvellous in his anecdotes, and far from 
accuracy in his descriptions : “ This bird,” says 
he, “ serves as a sign to the herring-fishers ; it 
appears in Norway about the end of January, 
when the herrings , begin to enter the gulfs, 
and it follows them at the distance of a league 
from the coast. It is so greedy of this fish, 
that the people need only lay herrings, on the 
edge of their boats to catch the Gentleman. 
This bird resembles the goose ; its head and 
neck are like those of the stork, the bill shorter 
and thicker} the feathers of the back, and of 
tlie under side of the wings, are light white; 
it has 'a red crest; its head is greenish and 
black; its neck and breast are white.” — 

Nat. de NorwegCy par Pontoppidan. Journal 
Etranger, Fevrier^ 1757. 

XXV. The Pipelines, of which I find the 
name in Frezier, and “ wdiich bears a rese«i?. 
blance,” he says, “ to the sea-bird juvive:” the 
mauve is the same with the mew or maw ; but 
what he adds, “ that fliey are very well 
tasted,” agrees not with'mews, which are very 
bad meat. 

XXVI. Tlie Margaux, of which the name 
used among sailors seems to denote a booby or 
cormorant, or perhaps both the one and the 
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Other, “ The wind not being fair for coming 
out of Saldauarbay,” says Flaccourt, “ we sent 
twice to tlie islet of Margaux, and each trip 
the boat was hiled with these birds and their 
eggs. These birds, which are as large as a 
goose, are there so numerous, that, walking 
on shore, one cannot avoid trampling on them. 
When they struggle to take wing, they en- 
tangle one another. They are knocked down 
with a stick as they rise Jn the ain” — Vby. a 
Madagascar^ par Flaccourt. Farts, 165’J» 

SOO0 

** There were at the same island” (that ^ 
Birds, near the Cape of Good Hope), says Fran-- 
cis Cauche, “ Margots, bigger than a goslin, 
with grey feathers, the bill booked at the point 
like a hawk's ; the 'foot small and flat, with a 
pellicle between the toes. They rest on the sea; 
they have broad wings ; tliey make their nests 
in the middle of the island, among herbs, and 
never lay more than two ''eggs .” — Vop d Mada- 
gascar. Paris, I 60 I, p. J5i. 

“ la a district of tJie’lsJe” (of Birds, on the 
‘Vf&ct of Canada), says Sagar Theodat, were 
birds living separate from one another, and 
very dilHcult to catch, for they Mt like dogs ; 
they are called Margaux.” — Vop. au Paps\ des 
Hurom. Paris, 163^, p. S7. 

From these circfjlSistances we are disposed 40 
take the Margau for *the shag or little c6rmo- 
rant, which we'have described. 

XXVll. These same shags appear to us to 
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have^bSefi ^nentioned by several voyageri, under 
ilhe name of Alcatraa * very different from the 
frue and gteat aleatraz of Mexico, which is the 
pelican. (See the article of the pelican.) 

• XXVIII. The Fauchets, which we shall re- 
fer to the family of sea-swallows. “ The com- 
motion Uf the' elements (in a great storm),” says 
Forster, “ never dtove these birds from us ; at 
times, a black Fauchet fluttered on the agitated 
surface of the sea, and broke the force of the 
waves, by exposing itself to their action. The 
aspect was then threatening and terrible.” 
(Cook's Second Visage .) — “ We perceived the 
high grounds (or the west entrance to the 
Straits of Magellan) drifted and covered with 
snow almost to the water’s edge; but great 
flocks of FaUchets made us hope to find refresh- 
ments, if we could meet with a haven.” — Idem. 

Fauchets, in 27® 4' lat. south, and 103** 66' 
long, west, about the first of March.”— 

• Histoire des Incas. Paris, 1744, tom. ii. p. 277.— 
Voyage ife Coreaf. Paris, 1722, tom. i. p. 345.— Hist. Gte. 
des Voj. tom. i. p. 448, &* tom. iV. p. 63S. In the latter 
'pbtx it is said, that during the night the aleatraa’ Bjr as high. 
as. possiblei and .then, putting their bead^ under the one 
iringr. thay support themselves some time with the other, 

' tjii body approaching the wager, they resume their (fight 
to the havens ; thus repeating frequently the same action, 
they may be said to sleep flying. It is scarcely neoessa^ to 
- that the whole of thu reU|i||.; i^ 

b) ^iheliearwatcr or p^n, Pro- 
eellaria Pa^ui, despnhed in the l^y of the work. Tlie 
French translator rehden rfeajWrr'by the won! T. 
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XXIX. The Backer, or Pecker, of the inha- 
bitants' of Oelaud and Gothland, which we re- 
cognise more certainly to* be a sea-Swallow,- 
from the'’ particulars we learn of its instihot 
“ If any person goes to the place where these 
birds nestle, they fly round his head) and seem 
disposed to peck or bite him ; at the same time 
they emit a cry, iirr, fi/r, repeated incessantly. 
The Backer comes every, year to Oeiand, there 
passes the summer, and leaves that country in 
autumn : its uest costs it less trouble than that 
of the ordinary swallows; it lays two eggs, 
and drops them on the flat ground in the first 
place it meets ; yet it never deposits them 
among tall herbs : if it lays on a sandy plain, 
if only excavates a little shallow hole; its eggs 
are of the size of pigeons’, greyish, and spotted 
with black. This bird sits four weeks; if little 
hens’ eggs be placed under her, she will hatch 
them in three weeks ; and ‘ tlic chickens thus 
hatched are v ery 'miscllievous, especially the 
males.’ In the strongest wind, it can hold it- 
self motionless in the akr ; anti when it marks 
.jAsprey, it descends swifter than an arrow, and 
accelerates qr retards its force according to the 
depth it sees the fish to be at in the water; 
sometimes it only *ilips its bill, and sometimes 
it plunges tilf the poihts of its wings only, and 
a part of its tail, appear above the surface: its 
plumage is grey ; all the upper half of its head 
is pitch-black ; its bill and legs are fire-colour- 
ed ; its tail is like that of the swallow. Wh^ 
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plucked, it is hardly so large as a thrush ” — 
Description of a Heater-fowl af the Isle of Oelmd. 
Jourtutl Etrmf^r. Eet>riert 17 5^, 

XXX. The Vourousatnhd of Madagascar, or 
Oriset, of tlie voyager Flaccourt (p. is 
probably also a sea-swaliour. 

XXXI. ThcitFerret of the islands Rodrigue 
and Maurice, which Leguat mentions in two 
places of his voyages. /“ These birds,’' says he, 
“ are of the bulk and nearly of the figure of a 
pigeon : their general resort in the evening was 
to a small islet entirely naked. We found their 
eggs lying on the sand, and quite near each 
other ; yet tliey have only a single egg at each 
hatch. . . . We earned ofi* three or four dozen 
of young, and, as they were veiy fat, we had 
tliem roasted : we found they had nearly the 
taste of the snipe, but we were hurt by them, 
and never afterwards were tempted to taste 
them. . . . Having returned some days after to 
the island, we found that the Ferrets had for- 
saken their eg^ and their young in the whole 
of the district which we had visited. . . . The 
goodness of the eggs made amends for the bad^ 
quality of the flesh of the young. During our 
stay, we ate many thousands of the^ eggs: 
they are spotted like t||pse of*a pigeon.” — Vop* 
age de Frangm Legmt. Ams^dam* 1708, tom. . 
i. p, 104, and tom. ii. pp. 43 a^ 44. 

Ibese Ferrets appear to be sea-sWallows ; and 
it would be doubly interesting to know the spe* 
V.o&.,x. cc 
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cies, oil account of the goodness of thdr eggsi 
and of the bad quality of their desh. 

XXXIl. The Collier ('cAarionwierJ^ so called 
by Bougainville, and which, from the first cha- 
racters, we might take for a sea-swallow, but 
in the last ones, if they be exact, it seems to 
differ. “ The Collier,” says Btugainville, “ is 
of the size of a* pigeon; its plumage is of a 
deep grey, and the uppt.v side of the hfead white 
encircled with a grey cord, more inclined to 
blacfk than the rest of the body ; the bill is 
slender, two inches long, and a little curved at 
the end ; the eyes are bright, the toes yellow, 
•resembling those of ducks ; the tail is abund- 
antly furnished with feathers, rounded at the 
end ; the wings are much cut out, and each of 
about eight or nine inches in extent. The fol- 
lowing days we saw many of these birds (it was 
in the month of January, and before his arrival 
at the river de la Plata).” Voyage autour du 
Monde, tom. i. ppi 22 avid 23. 

XXXIII. The Velvet Sleeves (Mangas de 
Velado of the Portuguese), which, according to 
;the dimensions and the characters that some 
seern to be pelicans, and, according to 
other notices, present more analogy to the cor- 
morant. It is in liie cre|i^, at the Cape ofGot^ 
Hope, that ‘these birds are 'found, ' They ovve 
Aeir name to th^ resemblance of their plfijaage 
to velvet (JUst: mn.da %. tom. i. p. «48), 
0 ^. to tlieir tips being hhek fVmm 
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l^iat. in flying tbek wings appear to 
fold like the i^vm,rTtiist, das Voy: ibid.. Ac- 
cbicdiiig to some, they are all white, except the 
eucl of the wing, which is black; they are as 
large as the sv\au, or, more exactly, as the 
goose (Merolla, in the Hist. G6n. d.s V’oy. tom. 
iv. p. 4d+)i: ucGprdiug to others, they are black* 
ish above, and white below.-*- 

M. de Quel l lochit §av«, that they fly heavily, 
and scarcely ever leave the deep water : he be* 
lieves-them to be of the same genus with the 
margaux trOuessaii ( Remarks 'made on board 
his . Majesty's Ship Victory, by the Viscount de 
Queyhoenl ) ; but these margaux, as,, we have 
said, , must be cormorants. 

XXX I Vi The Stanki and Gloupichi of Stel- 
ler, “ which,” he says, “ are reckoned unlucky 
bii'fls at sea; their belly is white, and the rest 
of their phimage is of a black, sometimes verg^ 
ing on blue: there are some entirely black, 
with a vermilion bill, and a white crest on the 
-head, 

“ The last, which derive their name from 
their stupidity, ar%as Lrge as a river-swallow. 
The islandSi or the rucks, situated in the strait 
which separates Kanitschatka/ from* ithierica, 
ase all cuvertxl with tl^in. U is said that they 
a^. black as jpaiiiters’ umher, with* white spots 
nyer, tiieir .whple bydy the J^Jimtschadales, to 
c^ehthenir jiiav;e,.ouly.to sit,fieait their retrea^ 
in^pellis^e withhaugingsl^ves ; when 
tlj^e birds come in the evening to their holes. 
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they creep into the pellisse of the hiuiter, who 
takes them without trouble. 

“ In the Species of Starikis and Gloupichis,” 
adds Steller, “ they reckon the Kaiover or Kaior, 
which is said to be very cunning : it is a black 
bird, with red bill and toes : the Cossacs call it 
Iswoschiki, because it whistles like horse-driv- 
ers.” — Hist. Ghi. lies V<y. tom. xix. p. 271. 

Neither these charactjeril nor these peculiari- 
ties, of which a part savours of fable, are suffi- 
cient to discriminate these birds. 

XXXV. The Tavon of the Philippines, of 
which the name Tavon signifies, it is said, ta 
ccwer with earth, because this bird lays a great 
number of eggs, and deposits them in the sand, 
with which it covers them. Its description and 
history, of which Gemelli Carreri was the first 
(Voyage autour du Monde, Paris, 1719, 
tom. v. p. 286), are filled with so many incon- 
gruities, that we cannot admit it into the text, 
but throw it into-a note *. 

* ** Of many sing«ilar birds on these islands, the most won- 

derful, by its poperties, is the Tmon. It is a sea-fowl, 
hlack, and smaller than a hen, buAts legs and neck pretty 
long; itjgys.its eggs on sandy ground, and these are il^y 
as large as those of a ^ose ; what is most surprising, after 
the young arc hatchedfithe yolk u still found without uiy of 
the white . . . the young nfe rbasted befote they are covert 
with feathers, and they are as good ais the best pigeoni, Tlie 
Spaniards often eat, from the same dish, the young and' this 
yolk of flic egg! hut what follows merits much more Udmi- 
ration ; the female gathers her eggs, to the number of for^ 
»T iiKio a small dlteb. which ille cdveh vdih sand^ and 
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XXXVI. The Parginia, a name which the. 
Portuguese, according to hLoenipfer, give to a 
kind of bird which the Japanese c^U Kanje-. 
mon : it is found in an island on the track from 
Siam to Manilla. The eggs of these birds are 
almost as large as hens’ eggs. They are found 
the whole year in that island,, and they proved 
a great resource for the subsistence of the crew 
in this traveller’s ship. — IJist, Nat. du 
Japmtf tom. i. pp. 9 & 10. It is obvious that 
this cursory mention will not ascertain the Pad** 
ginia of the Portuguese. 

XXXVII. The Misago, or Bisago, which the 
same Koempfer compares to a hawk (tom. i. 
p. 113). It is scarcely more recognisable than 
the preceding : however, we think that it 
should be ranged among the aquatic birds, 
since it feeds on fish. “The Misago,” says he,, 
“ lives principally upon fish ; it makes a hole 

of which the heat of the sun makes a sort of furnace ; at 
length, when the brood have strei|gth to shake off the shell, 
and open the swd to come out, sBe perches on the neigh* 
bouring trees ; fhe makps^ several circuits round the nest, * 
screamiug with all her nai^ht ; and the young, roused- by this 
sound, n^ke such {notions and efforts as to burstt^rough 
every obstacle, and. find their way to. he|. The Tavons m ajig 
their nests the inon&s. of, March, April, ayd May— .the 
tima {when, the sea beipg more placid, the- waves do.not.rifp 
so iii^h as to hurt them, lie sailors e^rly for these 
nests 8lon|f ^jbeach : . wlien> .they ifii^ die sand thrown op, 
they .open {be spot wi^ a stick, and take out the eggs and. 
the youpg, which are equally ptiied.” — ffttt.,Ghi«,iIcs Fey., 
Ittnei. p. 411. 
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in some rock on the coasts, and there lays its 
prey or its provisions, which, it is remarked, 
preserve as well as the pickled dsh, altiar ; and 
for this reason it is called Bisagouohusi, or AU 
tiar of Bisago: it tastes extremely salt, and 
sells very dear. Those who discover this kind 
of larder may draw great prulit from its store, 
provided they do not r,ob it completely at 
once.” 

XXX Vi II. finally, the. Azores, of which we 
have only tliis notice. “ The name Azores was 
given to the islands on acc(»uut of the great 
number of birds of this kind that were seen or 
discovered op. tin m.' — Hist. Gin. i^s Voy. tom. 
i. p. 12. 

These Azore birds certainly are not an un- 
known species ; but it is impossible to recog- 
nise it under this name, which we can meet 
with no where else *. 

* Tbe Portuipipse discovered these islands, and, in their 
language, Jfor signifies a Falcon. T. 
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OF SYSTEMS IN ORNITHOLOGY. 

The most valuable work transmitted from 
the ancients on the subject of Ornithology, is 
contained in Aristotle’s History of Animals. 
That great and universal genius, assisted hy 
the liberality of his pupil, Alexander the Great, 
conducted the vast undertaking with admirable 
success. He possessed the rare faculty of acute 
perception; and the happy flexibility of the 
Greek language enabled him to mark with pre- 
cision the distinguishing features of animals. 
Yet that philosopher affects a dry and concise 
style that frequently borders on obscurity; nor 
is he always at sufficient pains to discuss and 
reject popular notions? The Natural History 
of Pliny is a compilation which oftener displays ^ 
the taste and elegance of its autboc^than hi$ 
critical discernment Hesiod, £lian. Columel- 
la, Aulus Gellius, and othdf writers, hsR’&'left 
tis some hints respecting^ the economy of ani- 
mals. Tlie Christian fathers indulged much in 
turgid figurativd* language, and occasionally 
drew their comparisons from the current opi- 
nions in natural history. But the sun of sci- 
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ence was now set, and that dismal night suc- 
cectled which overspread the nations of Eu- 
rope. After the lapse of twelve centuries, a 
ray of light burst in upon the Christian world; 
and men of the greatest abilities laboured with 
enthusiasm to restore the noble remains of an- 
tiquity. The commentators on the treatises of 
natural history were not in general so well 
qualified for acquitting themselves with credit: 
ypt in that line of criticism. Turner, and the ce- 
lebrated Joseph Scaliger, deserve applause, 
this period, America had been discovered am^ 
explored, settlements formed along the coast of 
Africa, and an extensive intercourse established 
‘with India. From these popntrie^ were im- 
ported birds of singular forms and won^er^l 
beauty, which, while tliey increased the sub- 
jects of ornithology, incited powerfully to the 
study of it. Prompted by a love of science, 
the learned and sagacious Belon travelled into 
Greece, and Egypt, and Asia Minor. Upon 
his return to France, he published his observa- 
tions; but his History pf Birds was hot given 
to the world till the y^ar after his death, in 
1555. Gesner composed, in '1557, a Treatise 
on the Birds found* in Switzerland. Various 
otl^j;.productions appeared^ and from all these 
sources, Aldrbyandus,<with industry and erudi- 
tion, but with little taste or jud^ent, com- 
piled his voluminous History ef^ijrds, in 1599* 
Maregravdb Account of the Birds discovered in 
Br^il was published 164&. ' Mr. , Ray,, with ih~ 
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assistance of his friend, Francis Willu"hby, 
Esq wrote a System of Ornithology in 16^7, 
though it was not printed till 16’78 , a work of 
coiisnierable merit. Barrere published his Sy- 
stem in 1745; Klein, in 17.50; Moehring, in 
17.50; 'Uid Brisson, in 17*0 Linnaeus attempt- 
ed a elas.silication of birds in his Fauna Suecica, 
in 1746, which |ie improved in his Systema 
Naturte, in 1738; hut it has been greatly al- 
tered and enlarged in the subsequent editions. 
One of the neatest S3 steins of Ornithology was 
composed in our o«tn- language, by the inge- 
nious Thomas Pennant, Esq. in I77‘i, and pub- 
lished in 178.'. He contents himselt^ however, 
with the outlines. We proceed to give an ab- 
stract of his method. 

Mr. Pennant distingui.shcs birds into the 
Land Birds and the Water Fowl. The first di- 
vision comprehends si.\ orders. These are : 

I. The Rapacious. IncliHling three gene- 
ra : — The Vylture, the Falcou, and the 
Owl. 

|I. The Pies. Incjuding twenty-six gene^ 
ra ;■*— Tlig burike» toe Parrot,i&sjrou- 
caii, the Motumr, tlie Hornbill, the 
Beefeater, tlie Ani, the Wattle, the 
Crowf the Roller, tlie Oriole, the Gra- 
' )c.le, the Paradise, , the €!urucui, the 
fhe Cuckoo, the Wryneck, 
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the Woodpecker, the Jacamar, th^ 
Kinghsher, the Nuthatch, the Tody, 
the Bee-eater, the Hoopoe, the Creep- 
‘'er, the Hoheysucke^. 

III. The Gadeinaceods. ' IhcWding ten 

genera : -The Cock, the Turkey, the 
Pintado, the Curasjio, the Peacock, 
the Pheasant^ the Crous, the Par- 
tridge, the Trumpeter, and the Bus- 
tard. 

IV. The Columbine. Containing only one 

genus : — ^The Pigeon. 

.V. The Passeuine. Including sixteen ge- 
nera: — The Stare, the Thrush, the 
Chatterer, the Coly, the Grosbeak, 
the Bunting, the Tanager, the Pinch, 
the Flycatcher, the Lark, the Wag- 
tail, the WarbleiJ, the Mauakin, the 
Titmouse, the Sw&llour, and tlie Goat- 
sucker. 

jV!. The Stkuthiovs. Containing only two' 
genera : — ^The Dodo, itod the Ostrich. 

The second division •comprehends three or- 
ders. These are ; 

VII. The <?LOVE}i-FOOTED. Including seven-* 
teen] genera : — The Spoonbill, tlM 
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Screamer, the Jabiru, the Boatbill, the 
Heron, the Umbre, the Ibis, the Cur- 
lew, the Snipe,, the Sandpiper, the 
Plover, *the Oystercatcher, the Jaca> 
na, the Pratincole, the Rail, the 
Sheathbill,. and the Gaditiule. ; ^ i 

•. '> ... j 

VIII, The Pinnated-feet. Containing three 
genera :~yhe Phalarope, the Cool^ 
and the Grebe. 

IX. The Web-footed. Including seventeen 
genera ; — The Avoset, the Courier, 
the Flammant, the Albatross, tile 
Auk, the Guillimot^ the Diver, the 
Skimmer, the Tern, the Gull, the Pe- 
trel, the Merganser, the Duck, the 
Pinguin, the Pelican, the Tropic, and 
the Darter. 

In this distributi'in, Mr. Pennant attends 
sometimes to the onitthology of Brisson ; but 
in general he adheres |o that of Linnaeus. Of 
this work we shall now give a full view, with 
occasional hints respecting the economy and 
habits that obtain in certain genera, 

Linnteus divides^ the bifds into six^xoc'i^icrs, 
which he thus defioes : 

I. The ACCIPITRES. 
fiiLi, somewhat curved: upper mandible di- 
lated on both sides behind the tip, 
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and anned with a half-tooth : nostrils 
wide. 

Feet, close-seated, short, robust : toes, warty 
under the joints, with nails bent, and 
very shajp. 

Body, with muscular head and neck ; skin ad- 
hesive. Impure. 

Food, the rapine and carnage of carcases. 

Nest, placed in lofty situations; eggs about 
four: female the larger. Monoga- 
mous. 


II. The PICiE. 

Bill, knife-shaped, with a convex back. 

Feet, furnished with three toes before and one 
behind, short and stout. 

Body, stringy and impure. 

Food, gathered from dirt and rubbish. 

Njist, built on trees; the male feeding the 
female during incubation. Monoga- 
mous. ^ 

Iir. The 4NSERES. 

^Bul, smooth, covered with an epidermis, en- 
larged at the tip. 

■ Feet, adapted for swimming, the toes palmated 
by a membrane ; legs short and com- 
pressed. 

Body, plump; skin adhesive; plumage valua- 

'' ble. Raukish. 

I'ooD,. procured in the water from plants, 
ftsh, &c. 
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Nest, usually on land. The mother seldom 
nurses her young. For the most part 
polygamous. 

IV. The GRALL.E. 

Bill, inclined to cylindrical. 

Feet, adapted for walking, with thighs half- 
naked. 

Body, compressed with a very thin skin ; tail 
short. Sapid. 

Food, gathered in marshes from insects. 

Nest, usually on land : nuptials various. 

V. The GALLINiE. 

Bill, convex; upper mandible arched above 
the lower ; nostrils arched with a car- 
tilaginous membrane. 

Feet, adapted for running ; the toes rouglf be- 
neath. 

Body, fat, muscular. Pui-fe. 

Food, collected on fand from seeds, and ma- 
cerated in a <a*aw. Pulverent. 

Nest, on the ground, inartificial ; eggs numer- 
ous. Food pointed out to the young. 
Polygamous. 

1 ‘ ' 

VI. The PA.SSERES. 

Bill, sharpened conically. 

Feet, adapted for hopping, tender,^ cleft. 

l^DY,' slender. Pure in the granivorcus kinds ; 

, impure in the carnivorous. 
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Nxst, artificial. y^*"g 

Monogamous. Song. 


The First Order, that of the ACCIPITRES, 
comprehends four genera. These are : — 

I. VULTllR. 

Characters. Bill straijifht. hooked at the tip. 

Head featherless^ covexed behind nrith naked 
skin. 

Tongue bifid. 

Neck retractile. 

This. genus contains thirteen species, besides 
varieties. Their natural habits are these: — 
They are very voracious ; prefer dead carcases, 
even though putrid, and will not attack living 
anknals, unless urged by famine; fly slowly, 
except when risen to a certain height, and in 
flocks ; arc endowed with a most acute smell. 

II. FALCO. 

r 

Cbaraeten. Bili hooked, iiiniuhed at its base with a cete. 
Head closely beset with feathers. 

. .JToKeuE bifid. 

VmJis a very CKtensive genus, containing 
one hundred and twenty species, exclusive of 
a multitude of varieties. It admits of four sub- 
divisions, and includes several of the vultures, 
the eagles, the kites, tlie hobbies, the flticons, 
and the hawks. 



Characters, Bill pretty straight, with a looui ona 

near the tip, and ^naked at the bas^ 3 
Tongue jagged. 

This genus contains the butcher-birds 
shrikes, forming fifty-three species, besides 
few varieties. Their midtlle toe is connected 
to the first joint. 


The second order, .that of the Pic^ com- 
prehends twenty-^hree genera :r'Of these 
eleven have, , feet; that is, have 

three dietinet toes.^tefore apd one behind; 
pight have scansory feet, that is, have two 

’* VOL. X. D n 





, ur have 
toes COU-, 


_ < mandible moveable, 

'-.i 

diiy viilli a cere, 
of the bill, and rouncU 
^/bluse, entire. 


the parrots, parrakeets. 


Neck rctrar 

.a 


, an ouiiiiiio: to one Imu- 
species, besitles numerous 
birds are subdivided into 


;enus cohort and those with tails. 

Th^ large, the summit flat, their feet 
i vecy are ‘garrulous, docile, long-lived; 
lUfchiefy on nuts, acorns, the seeds of 
’>ijs, &c. : they climb by means of the 
tnd when angry they erget their feathers : 
are not found in, high latitudes; they oc- 
,ur, however, in the thirty fourth degree, but 
ire most frequent in the zone extending tweuty- 
ive degrees on each side of the equator. In 
:heir natal regions they are often eaten. 


IL RAMPHASTOS. 

haracters. Bill exceedingly large, hollow, convex, sei;r 
* rated bvilwards ; both mandibles curved at 


the tip. 

Nostrils behind the base of the bill, long 
and narrow. 


Tot 9GUE feathery. 


Pert in most of the species scai^ory. 

. 
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This singular genus contains the toucans 
and motmots, distributed into sixteen species. 
These birds occur in South An7erica between 
the tropics : they cannot bear cold ; live chiefly 
on dates, and are easily tamed; in their native - 
climate they fly in little companies of eight or 
ten; nestle in holes made in trees by the wood- 
peckers, and lay two eggs ; the individuals are 
numerous. 

III. BUCEROS. 

Cioracters. convex, curved, knife-shaped, large, and 

serrated outwards ; the front bare and swell- 
ing with bone. 

Nostrils behind the base of the bill. 

Tongur short and sharp. 

Feet gressory. 

This genus contains the hornbills, which 
form twelve species : they correspond in theif 
}iabits, and even in their structure, to those of 
the preceding genus, and inhabit the same 
parallels in the old world. 

IV. BUPHAGA. 

Characters. Bill straight and 8ub<|uadrangnlar ; the man- 
dibles swelling and entire, swelling still 
more outwards. 

Feet ambulatory. 

Only one species has*ypt bfien foyntl ; anti tins 
tlie African beef-eater. . 

V. CROTOPHAGA. 

Characters. Bill compressed, semi-oval, arched, and keel- 
shaped on the ridge; the upper mandible 
angled at both margins. 

, Nostrils pervious. 
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Tliis genus includes the anis, of'which tiierc 
are only three species. 

VI. GLAUCOPIS. 

Characters, Bill curved, rdulted; the under mandible 
shorter, and carunculated at the base. 
Nostrils flat, half covered with a scmi-carti- 
lasinuus membrane. 

Tongue sub-eartilagiiious, notched, and eili> 
ated at the tifi. 

This genus contains only a single species, 
the cinereous wattle-bird, a native of New Zea- 
land. It walks ,on the ground, and seldom 
perches on trees. It has a piping or inunnuriug 
voice. Its flesh is well tasted. Length fifteen 
inches. 

VII. CORVUS. 

Characters, Bill convex, kuife-shaped. 

Nostrils hid beneath reclining bristly feathers. 
Tongue cartilaginous and biiid. 

Feet ambulatory. 

This genus contains' the ravens, the crows, 
the rooks, and the jays: the number of .species 
is forty-six, and there are several varieties. 
Most of these birds occur in every climate; 
are exceedingly noisy ; nestle upon trees, and 
lay six eggs ; aud 'take both animal and veget- 
atteTood. 

VIII. CORACIAS. 

Characters, Bill hnifh-shaped, curved at the tip, bare at 
feathers at the base. 

Tongue cartiUginous and trifid« 

^SET Embulatoiy, 
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This ^nus contains the rollers, of which 
there are seventeen species. They are dispersed 
over the whole globe, and are remarkable for 
their short legs. 


IX. ORTOLUS. 

Characters. Bill comical^ convex, ^ycry sharp, and straight; 

the upper i||[andible somewhat longer, and 
slightly notched. 

Tonguk bifid and sharp. 

Feet ambulatory. 

This genus contains the orioles, which are 
ranged in tiffy-two species, exclusive of seve- 
ral varieties. These birds are found chieBy in 
America, and have pendulous nests : they are 
numerous and gregarious; noisy and voracious, 
subsisting on grain. 

X. GRACULA. 

Characters. Bill convex, knife-shaped, somewhat naked at 
the base. 

Tongue entire, somewhat enlarged and fleshy. 

Feet ainbulatoiyr. 

This genus contains the grakles,** which 
amount to twelve species, ^oue of thgse in- 
habit Europe: they are jremarkable for their 
thick bill compressed at the sides ; their minute 
nostrils placed at its base ; their hooked sharp 
nails ; and the middle df their fore-toes is con- 
nected with the exterior one. 
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XL PARADISEA. 

Characters. Bill covered with the downy feathers of the 
bridle. 

Flank-feathers longer. 

Tail-qhills, the two upper detached and 
nnwebbed. 

niis singular and beautiful genus contains the 
paradise birds, which ahioutit to nine species. 
They chiefly inhabit New Criiinea, from which 
they remove in the dry season to the adjacent 
islands: their nostrils are small and covered 
with feathers ; their tail consists of ten quills, 
of which tlie two mid-ones are M^ebbed only at 
^the root and the tip ; their feet are large and 
stout ; the middle of the fore-toes is connected 
to the outer at the first joint. 

XII. TROGON. 

Characters. Bill shorter than the head, knife-shaped, 
hooked, serrated at the margin of the man 
dibles. 

Feet scansory.,. 

This genus contains the curucuis, of which 
there as'e seven species, besides some varieties. 
I’hcy are natives of the hotter parts of Ame- 
rica, M'her9 they live solitary in the close, 
swampy forests, and sit on the lower boughs ; 
they take very short flights ; subsist upon in- 
sects: tlieir body is long-shaped; their feet 
short; their tail very long,^ and containinsr 
twelve quills. 
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XIIL BUCCO. 

Characters. Bill knife shaped, cornpressed laterally, notch* 
od on each side at the tip, bent, with a chap 
stretchin.?» forward below the eyes. 
Nostrils hid under reclining feathers. 

Feet scansory. 

This jrcnus contains the barbets, which form 
seventeen species. 'Wiey occur in Africa, but 
chiefly iuliubit Asia and the hotter parts of 
America. The) are reckoned stupid birds : 
their bill is stout and somewhat straight, co- 
vered almost completely with bristles. 

XIV. CUCULUS. 

Characters. Bill somewhat taper 

N(>stril$ slightly pnotiihcrant at the margin* 
Tongue arrow-shaped, llat, entire. 

Feet scansory. 

This genus contains the cuckoos, which 
amount to forty-eight species besides varieties. 
They occur in both coutinents. 

XV. YUNX. 

Characters, Bill somewhat taper and sharpened, faintly 
bent fur a . short space. 

NosTniLS concave, an(f naked. 

Tongue taper, worm-shaped*, very long, and 
pointed at the tip. 

TAiL-guiLLS are ten in number,, flexible. 

Feet scansory. 

. This genus contains only two species, the 
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wryneck and the minute woodpecker ; the for- 
mer a native of Europe and Asia, the latter of 
America. 

XVI. PICUS. 

Characters. Bill many-sided, straight, wedged at the tip. 

Nostrils hid under reclining bristly feathers. 
Tongue taper, worm-shaped, very long, bony, 
missile, pointed, beset at the tip with re- 
jected bristled 

Tail-quills amount to ten, stiff and pointed. 
Feet scansory. 

This genus contains the woodpeckers, of 
which there are fifty-three species. They are 
common to both continents : they settle on de- 
cayed rotten trees, and sometimes bore into 
such as are fresh in search of insects and larva; ; 
they cut with their bill, and make a hideous, 
grating noise ; they are guided to their prey by 
tiA; ear, and extract it from the cavities by in- 
jecting the bill. 

■ XVII. SITTA. 

Ciar/iciers, Bill awl-shaped and somewhat taper^ straight.. 

extended, and very entire ; the upper man- 
dible a little broader, compressed at the tip. 
Tongue notched aud jagged^ short, with a 
horny tip. 

NosTRiL%4smalI, covered with whiskers. 

Feet ambula];ory. 

This genus contains the nuthatches and 
loggerheads, which are ranged in eight species, 
exclusive of varieties ; they are found in both 
continents. 
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XVIII. TODUS. 

Characters. Bill awl-shaped, flattisli, obtuse, straight, 
with broad bristles at the base. 

Feet gressorj. 

This genus contains the todies, of which 
there are sixteen species: they inhabit the 
warmer parts of America; are much analogous 
to the fly-catchers, ofily in the latter the mid 
fore-toe is detached from its origin. 

XIX. ALCEDO. 

Characters. Bill three-sided, thick, straight, long, pointed. 

Tongue desby, very short, dat, and sharp. 
Feet for the most part gressory. 

This genus contains the kingfishers, whicn, 
exclusive of varieties, amount to forty species. 
They are dispersed over the whole globe ; in- 
habit chiefly the water, and live upon Bsh, 
which they catch with surprising alertness, 
swallowing them entire, and afterwards reject- 
ing the undigested parts : though their wings 
are short, they fly swiftly : their prevailing co- 
lour is sky-blue : their nostrils are small, ‘and 
generally covered. 

XXv.MERpPS. 

Characters. Bill curved, fowr-^ided, flattened, keel-sliap- 
cd, sharpi. 

Nostbtls small, situated at the base of the bill. 
Tongue slender, for the most part fringed at 
the tip. 

Feet gressory. 
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This genus contains the bee-eaters, which 
make tweuty-orie species, besides several varie- 
ties. These birds inhabit America, and are un- 
frequeut: they live upon insects, especially 
bees and wasps ; imitate the kingfishers iu the 
coustrnction of their nests r most of them have 
a harsh voice. 


XXI. UfUl>A. 

C^araefers. Bill arched, long, slender, convex, somewhat 
compressed, and rather blunt. 

Nostrils minute, situated at the base of the 
bill. 

Tongue obtuse, very entire, triangular, and 
very short. 

Feet ambulatory. 

This genus contains the hoopoes and the 
promeropses, ranged in eight species. 

XXI L CERTHIA. 

Characters. Bill arched, thin* somewhat triangular, sharp. 
Tongue sharp. 

Feet ambulatory. 

t 

This genus contains the creepers, which 
amount to fifty-four species. They are spread 
over the whole globe; -live chiefly on insects; 
have minute nostrils, and are conspicuous by 
their twelve* tail quills their tall legs, their 
large hind-toe, and their long hooked nails : in 
many species the tongue is sharp, in others it 
is flat at the tip, iu others ciliated, and in a, 
few tubulated. 
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XXIII. TROCHILUS. 

Sitracters. Bill awl-sliaped, tbrcad-like, the tip tubulated, 
longer than the head : the upper mandible 
sheathes the .under. 

Tongue thread like, tubulated with two ooa* 
lescing threads. 

Feet ambulatory. 

This exquisite miifiature genus contains the 
%'arious humming-birfis, which form no less 
than sixty-five species. They admit of a sub- 
division into those with curved bills and those 
with strai’fht bills, Thev inhabit the new 

O %/ 

world, and, except two species that migrate to 
the north, they are all confined to South Ame- 
rica. Their hill and feet are feeble, their nos- 
trils minute ; their tongue darts out: they have 
ten tail-feathers, which are bespangled with the 
most glowing colours; they are forvvard*and 
quarrelsome; fly very svvift; teed hovering 
upon their wings, and suck the nectar from the 
flowers. The whirring of their wings is louder 
than the notes of theif voice : they are gregari- 
ous; build an elegant hemispherical nest of the. 
woolly substance of planp, and lay two white 
eggs, about the size pf peas, upon which the 
male and female sit by turns : the yoffng oiics 
are attacked by spiders.* 
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The third order, that of the Avsi iies, com- 
prehends tlnrtecu genera: — Of these, four 
have their bill furnished with a tooth ; in 
the other nine it is plain. 

1. ANAS. 

Characters. Bill lamellar- and tootl^ed, convex, obtuse. 

« Toncck ciliated, ^btuse. - 

•This verj' extensive genus includes the swans, 
the geese, the ducks, the sheldrakes, thesliovel- 
ers, the gadwalls, the wigeons, the garganeys, 
and the teals, forming in all one hundred and 
twenty -four species. 

ir. MERGIJS. 

Characters. Bill denticulated, of a cylindrical awl-shape, 
hooked at the tip. 

This genus contains the mergansers, the dun 
divers, and the smews, which amount to seven 
species, with several varieties. 

III. ALGA. 

Characters, Bill plain, short, compressed, convex, often 
‘ furrowed dr^svcrsely ; the lower mandible 
swelled J^efore the base. 

Nostrils behind the bill. 

Feet, in most bf the species, thrcc-toed. 

This genus contains the auks, which are 
ranged in twelve species. They inhabit the 
northern seas ; they are silly birds ; remain con- 
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ccalcd (luring the night ; nestle in burrows, or 
in tlK' holes and clefts of rocks, and lay only a 
single egg, which is very large in proportion to 
their size: they arc pretty uuitonn in their co- 
lours, black above and white below ; they are. 
shaped like a goose, their feet being placed be- 
hind the point of ecpiilibrium ; the bdl is large 
and conical, stre^^hing in curved lines, and 
surfaces, to a sharp tip. ‘ 

IV. APTENODYTES. 

Character$, Bill straight, smooth, ilattisb, and somewhat 
knife-sha|>ed ; the upper mandible marked 
longitudinally with oblique furrows, the 
lower truncated at the tip. 

Feet fettered and palmated. 

Wings consist of pinions, without shafts. 

This genus contains the penguins, of which 
there are eleven species. They are analogous 
to the a/c<e or auks in their colour, their food, 
their habits, their stupidity, .the nests and eggs, 
and the remote position of their feet: but they 
ai’e found only in the South Seas ; they are ut- 
terly incapable of fly ing, the feathers of their 
wings reseiiibliug scales; their feet consist of' 
four toes ; their plumage is softer, 'of a’“dif}erent« 
texture, and resists the watgr better: their fat- 
ness enables them to support cokl ; they swim 
very fast and alertly ; sometimes they are dis- 
cerned walking in companies on laud :* they 
hatch standing ; make .a cl.augorous noise like 
gpese, but hoarser : their nostrils are slits con- 
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ccalecl i)i the furrov/ of the bill ; the palate and 
bill are planted with several rows of reflected 
bristles; their body is fleshy; the wings are 
covered with a dilated strong inenihrane ; the 
tail is wedge-shaped and short, its feathers very 
stiiT. — The name of this genus is formed from 
rt, privat. gnd ptemi, to fly. 

V. PROCELLAIIIA. 

Characters, Bill plain, llattislp the mandibles equal ; the 
upper with a hooked tip, the lower with a 
dat channeled tip. 

Nostrils in a truncated cylinder, leaning above 
the base of the bill. 

f E£T palraated ; the hind-nail close set, and 
without any toe. 

This genus contains the petrels, \yhifh 
amount to twenty-three species. These birds 
keep on the sea in the most tempestuous wea- 
ther, and seldom repair to the shores : their 
legs arc naked a little above the knees. — The 
name of the genus is formed from procella, a 
storm. 

VI. DIOMEDEA. 

Vharactirs. ' Bill straight : the upper mandible booked at 
the tip, the under truncated. 

Nostrils oval, broad, prominent, and lateral’. 
Tongve extreiftely small. 

Feet furnished with three toes. 

This genus contains the albatrosses, of whicb 
^here are only four specks. 
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vn. PELEGANUS. 

C^arfictfrt. Bill straight; the tip consisting of booked 
nail 

Nostrils obscure chinks. 

Pack somewhat naked. 

Feet balanced : all the four toes palinated.- 

This genus contains the pelicans, the man- 
of-war birds, the tormorants, the shags, the 
boobies, and the gannets, amounting to tliirty- 
two species, whicli are subdivided into those 
with plain bills, and those with serrated bills. 
These birds are so dextrous at fishing, that they 
have sometimes been trained for that purpose. 
Most of them inhabit the seas, thougn souie 
occur on land : they have a long bill, in the 
lateral furrovv of which the nostrils are seated: 
tJiey are gregarious, and very voracious ; the 
nail of their mid-toe is generally ^serrated. 

VII I. PLOTUS. 

(Jharacten. Bill straight, aliarfiencd, toothed. 

Face and Chin naked. 

Fret short, palinated, all the toes connected* 

This genus contains the darters, which form 
three species, and as many varieties, Their head 
is small, their neck slender, and extremely' 
long; and they are easily distinguished by their 
liostrils, which are placed like Utug chinks at 
the base the bill : they occur in the warm 
countries of the south, and live upon tisii aloue, 
which they catch by wreathing tneir neck like 
Serpent, aifd then darthig their bill. 
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IX. PHAETON. 

Ckargcien* ^ Bill knife;sljaped, straight^ sharpened^ with 
. chaps gaping behind the bill. 

Nostrils ablong. 

Hind-toe turned forwards. 

This genus contains the tropic birds, which 
form tliree species. Tliey a^e distinguislied by 
their flat bill, bent a little downwards, by the 
lower mandible being angled, by their four-toed 
and palniated feet, by their wedge-sliaped tail, 
by the two middle quills of the tail being ex- 
ceedingly long. 


X. COLYMBUS. 

Characten, Bti.ii plain, awl-shaped, straig^bt, sharpened. 

Chaps toothed. 

Nostrils slits at the base of the bill, 

Feei' fettered. 

This genus consists of twenty-eight species, 
which are subdivided into those with three toes, 
corresponding to the guillemots; those with 
four toes and palniated^, corresponding to the 
divers ; those with four toes and lobed, corre- 
sponding to the grebes. The birds of this ge- 
nus chniiot walk, bu.t they run very swiftly on 
the watfr, and swh« and dive with the utmost 
agility: their.<^skin is, adhesive, and their tail 
short. .. The .guillemots live generally at sea ; 
have a slender tongue, of the size of their bill, 
which is flat, and covered at its base with short 
feathers ; their upper mandible son^ewbat b^t 
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at the tip: their flesh is commonly stringy, 
and tlieir eggs nauseating ; they keep together 
in flocks, and lay on the bare rocks. The div- 
ers, in the northern climates, inhabit also the 
lakes : their bill is strong, not so sharp, cylin- 
drical; the margin of the mandibles bent in- 
wards, the upper mandible exceeding the un- 
der; the nostrils jiarted by little membranes ; 
the tongue long, sharpy serrated on both sides 
- at the root; the legs small and flattened ; they 
have black stripes on their thighs, and twenty 
tail-quills. They are monogamous; lay their eggs 
Oil the turf; fly with difficulty, and pass the 
time of incubation in fresh water. The grebes 
have no tail; their bill is strong; their straps 
bald ; their tongue slightly cleft at the tip ; 
their body squat, and thickly clothed with soft 
shining feathers : their wings are short, their 
legs compressed. They inhabit chiefly the lak^s 
of the south of Europe, and are subject to much 
variety of colour. 

Xf. LARUS. 

Characters, Bill plain, straiglit, knife-shapei), and somewl^t 
hooked at the tip; the under mandible 
swelled below the tip. 

'Nostrils slits, broader before, and seated in 

tlie middle of the bill? 

• 

This genus contains the mews and gulls, 
which amount to twenty species, besides some 
varieties. They are natives of the northern 
climates: their body light, their wings long, 

VOL. X. EE 
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their tongue somewhat cleft, their bill strong, 
their legs short, and naked above the knees : 
they live chiefly on fish, even on such as are 
dead, and, reject the undigested portions ; they 
are restless and unquiet; their eggs may be 
eaten, but their flesh is loathsome. The young 
continue sometimes spotted till the third year, 
which occasions a confusion in the classifica- 
tion. 

XII. STERNA. 

tharactm. Bill plain, awl -shaped, somewhat straight, 
sharp, flatiishs 

Nostrils slits, placed at the base of the bill. 

This genus contains the terns and noddies, 
rangetl in twenty-six species. They live for 
the most part on the sea, subsisting chiefly on 
fish; they are not shy; their tail is forked, 
their wings'* very long, their hind-toe small, 
their tongue slender and sharp : the young are 
spotted. 

XIl'l. RYNCHOPS. 

Characters, Bill straight: upper mandible much the shorter; 
tlie lower truncated at the tip. 

This genus contains only a single species, 
together vvith a variety; both natives of North 
America. In tlieir habits and figure, they re- 
semble much the gulls : their legs arc weak, 
And their nostrils pervious. 
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The fourth ovder, that of the Grall-®, cottijpre- 
hencls twenty genera: two of these have 
three toes on each foot, and the rest .four 
toes. 


I. PHO^NICOPTERUS. 

Characters. Bill bure, with abroken cun'ature, and toothed. 

No.STRILS*slitS. 

Fket palmated', three-toed. 

This genus contains the flamingoes, of which 
there are only two species : they rarely occur 
in the warmer parts of Europe, but are found 
cliicfly in Africa and in South America. They 
seem to occupy the gradation between the or- 
der of Ansekes and that of Grallje,: theif 
bill is large and thick ; the upper mandible 
kccl-shaped, toothed at the margin ; the under 
mandible compressed, furrowed transversely; 
their nostrils covered with a thin membrane, 
and pervious; their hind tOe very small, the 
membrane connecting the fore-toes being ex- 
tended to the nails. 


II. PLATALEA. 

Characters. Bill flattish, long, tfiin; the tip dilated, orbi- 
cttlatcd, and plain.* 

Nostrils minute, placed at flji? base of the bill. 
Tongue small, sharpened. 

Feet four-toed, semi-palmatcd. 

This genus contains the spoonbills, which 
form only three species. 


K ’C. ^ - 
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III. PALAMEDEA. 

Ciaracten. B11.1. conical ; the iqqper mandible hooked. 
NosTRii.s ovaL . 

Feet four-to^, cleft, only a very short menv* 
brane connecting the toes at their origin. 

This genus contains the screamers, which 
are only two in number, ajpd found in South 
America. , * 

IV. MYCTERIA. 

Characters. Bill, somewhat rising, sharp : upper mandible 
three-sided, and very straight; the under 
triangular, sharpened, rising. 

Front bald. 

Nostrils slits. 

Tongos wanting. 

Feet tbree-toed. 

Of this genus a single species only has been 
discovered j the jabiru, a native of South Ame- 
rida. 

V. CANCROMA. 

Characters. Bill swelled : upper mandible shaped like an 
inverted boat. 

Nostrils minute, placed in the furrow of the 
bill. 

Tongue small. 

Feet cleft. 

This genus contains the boatbills, which 
form only tjyo species, both natives of Ame- 
rica. 

VI. SCOPUS. 

Characters^ Bill thick, compressed, long, straight. 

NosTiiiLS linear^ oblique. 

Feet tbrec-toed, cleft. 
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This genus contains only a single species, 
the umbre, a native' of - Africa, and of the size 
of a rook. 

VII. ARDEA. 

Charactm, Bill straight, sharp, long, flattish, with a far- 
row extending from the nostrils to the 
Nostrils linear. 

Tonotte stopened. 

Feet four4pd. 

This extensive genus contains the herons, 
the storks, the cranes, the egrets, and the bit- 
terns, amounting in all to eighty-eight species. 
They are ranged in five subdivisions. 1. The 
Crowned, whose bill is scarcely longer than the 
head. 2. The Cranes, whose head is bald. 3, 
The Storks, whose orbits are naked. 4. The 
Herons, whose mid-toe is serrated inwards. 
5. Those which have ‘ the bill gaping in the 
middle.’ The first subdivision includes two 
species; the second, five; the third, three; the 
fourth, seventy-five ; and theT fifth, three. 

yill. TA^TTALUS. 

Characters. Bill long, awl-sliape<l,.^mewbat taper, some- 
what arched.. 

Pace naked- h^eyond the eyes. 

Tongue short, and broad. 

Jugular Pouch nakefP. 

Nostrils oval. 

Feet four-toed, palmated at the base. 

Tliis genus contains the ibises, and some of 
the curlews : the number of species is twenty- 
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IX. CORRIRA. 

Characters, Bill short, straight, plain. 

Feet long, four-toed, and pahnatcd ; the toes 
very short. 

'1‘his genus contains only a singlc''«pccics, 
the Trochilus of Aldrovandus, which is a native 
of Italy, and remarkable liaiits swift running, 

X. SCOLOPAX. 

Characters. Bill somewhat taper, obtuse, longer than the 
head. 

Nostrils linear. 

Face clothed. 

Feet four-toed ; the hind toe resting ujum 
many joints. 

This genus contains several curlews, tlie 
whimbrels, the, snipes, the woodcocks, the god- 
wits, the redshanks, the greenshanks, and the 
yellowshanks ; which form in all forty-six spe- 
cies. 

XI. TRINGA. 

Characters. Bill somewhat taper, of the length of tlie head. 
Nostrils linear. 

Tongce slender. 

Feet four-toed ; the hind one consisting of a 
single ^oint, and raised from the ground. 

This genus' contaiiw the lapwings, the sand- 
pipers, the gambets, the purres, the dotterels, 
the knots, and the phalaropes; ainountiug in 
all to forty-one species. These birds run on the 
plains and the shores, scarcely resting on their 
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hiiid-ioe; whereas tliose of the preceding genus 
rest on all their four toes, and wade in the 
marshes. 

XII. CIIARADRIUS. 

Characters, Bill somewhat taper, obtuse. 

Nostrils linear. 

Fv:et cursory, tliree-tocd. 

This genus cont|ps the plovers, ranged in 
thirty species. 

XIII. RECURVIROSTRA. 

Characters, Bill flat and depressed, atrl shaped, curved 
back, sharpened, flexible at the tip. 

Feet paliuated, four-toed ; the hiiid>toe very 
short, and placed very high. 

Nostrils narrow, pervious. 

Tongue short. 

This genus contains the avosets, which form 
bnly three species. 

XIV. HEMATOrUS. 

Characters, Bill compressed ; the tip of an equal wedge 
shape. 

Nostrils liiieurj» 

Tongue a third shorter than the bill. 

Feet cursory, three lof d, cloven 

Tins genus contains only a single species, 
the oyster-catcher. — The naitie is derived from 
mma blood, and pom the foot. 

XV. GLAREOLA. 

Cfharaetirt, Bill strong, short, straight, hooked at the tip. 

Nostrils at the base of the bill, linear, oblique* 
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Gap wide. 

Feet four-toed ; the toes lou;;, slender, con' 
nected to each other at the base by a mem- 
brane. 

Tail forked, with twelve quills. 

Tliis genus contains the pratincoles, which 
form three species and as many varieties. — ' 

The name is formed from glarea, gravel. 

d' 

XVI. FULICA. 

Characters. Bill convex ; the upper mandihle vaulted at 
its margin, over the under, which swells be- 
hind its tip. 

Nostrils oblong. 

Front bald. 

Feet four toed, somewhat pinnated. 

This genus contains twenty-five species, 
ranged in two subdivisions; those with cloven 
feet, corresponding to the gallinules, and those 
wi^h pinnated feet, corresponding to the coots : 
the former amount to eighteen species, the lat- 
ter to seven. These birds inhabit the water, 
and live upon worms, insects, and small fish: 
in tlie compressed form of their body, they re- 
semble th^ rails ; their bill is thick, their tail 
and wings siiort. 

XVII. VAGINALIS. 

Charatich, Bill strong, thick, couically-convex, compress- 
ed ; the upper mandible covered by a horny 
sheath notched and jagged. 

Nostkils small; conspicuous before the sheath. 
Tonove taper abow/Batteiied: below, slia||lepr 
td at the tip. 
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Face naked, covered with papillae. 

Wings strengthened under the flexure, by an 
obtuse knot. 

I eet strong, cursory, naked a little way above 
the knees ; the toes rough below ; the nails 
furrowed. 

Only one species lias hitherto been disco- 
vered, tlie sheathbill, a native of New Zealand. 
— The name is derived from vagina, a sheath. 


XVIIL PARRA. 


Chnmctert. Bill somewhat taper, somewhat ohftise. 

Nostrils oval, placed ia the middle of the 
bill. 

Front carunculated ; the caruncles parted into 
lobes. 

Bastard Wings spinous. 


This genus contains thejacanas, and several 
of the sandpipers; the number of species is 
fifteen. 


Characters. 


XIX. RALLUS. . . ^ 

Attenuated 

Bill thicker at the base, compressc^^j sharp. 

on the bacl^ near tlie tip, equ^ 

Nostrils oval. 

Fekt four-toed, cloven. 

Body compressed. 

■ ’ ; rails, ^i^ich are 

genus contains They are te- 

tompnsed m thirty-onnsj^j^^^^^^ 

markable ror the slight. ' . , anH 

. ,, ® /their rough tongue, ana 

their spiall nostrils, / ° v 

. yer^. short tai/‘ 


Tliis 
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XX. PSOPHIA. 

Charctcten. Bill of a form between the cone and cylinder, 
convex, somewhat acute ; the upper mandi> 
ble the longer. 

Nostrils oval and broad. 

Tongue cartilaginous, flattened, fringed at 
the tip. 

Feet four-toed and cloren. 

This genus contains only two species, the 
again is or trumpeters ; the one a native of 
South Anu rica and the West Indies, the other 
a native of Africa. 


Tlie third order, that of the Gallina’, compre- 
hends ten genera : They are — 

I. OTIS.' 

f^Aaracters. Bill somewhat convex. 

Nostrils ^>val, pcsvious. 

Tongue bifid, sharp. 

/ Fekt cursory, llirec-toed, legs tall, naked 
above the thighs. 

This genus bustards ; of whicli 

Uiero are nmc s|, 

' ‘.STRirriiio. 

Characters. Bill somewha ‘ . 

Nostrils oval. 

Wings useless for h, 

Fkkt cursory. '"?* 
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This genus contains only three species, viz. 
the ostrich, the cassowary, and the nanda- 
guaca. 

III. DIDUS. 

i’//arac(cr^. Bill straightened in the middle by two tr; ns- 
verse winkles ; the tip of each mandible in* 
fleeted. 

N OSTR I oblique, near the margin of the mid- 
dle of the 

Face naked beyond the^ eyes. 

Fret short, thick, cloven. 

Wings useless for flying. 

Tail wanting. 

This genus contains the dodos, wLicli form, 
three species. 

IV. PAVO. 

# haracters. Head crested. 

Bill convex, strong. 

Nostrils broad. 

Quills of the rmiip elongated, broad, expan* 
siblo, spapglcd wiUi eyes. 

This genus contains the peacocks, which- 
form four species. 

V. MKLEACailS. 

Characten. Bii.l short and strt«(g. 

Head covered widi sj^ongy caruncles. 

Throat, at its uppci pari, furiiihlie(T with a Ion- 
giUidiiial membra niicoous cciruiicle. 

Tail broad and cxpuiibiblc. 

This genus contains the turkey, of which 
only one species has yet been discovered. 
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VL PENELOPE. 

Characters. Bill naked at the base. 

Head covered with feathers. 

Throat naked at its upper part. 

^ Tail consisting of twelve quills. 

This genus contains six species of curassos, 
VIL CRAX. 

Characters. Bill strong and tliiqk> covered at the base 
%vitli a cere in eaph mandible, or swelled. 
Nostrils small, placed in the cere. 
Feathers that cover the head. 

Tail large and straight. 

This genus contains five other species of cu- 
rassos. 

VIIL PHASIANUS. 

Characters. Bill short and strong. 

CiiEEiyS smoothed, with naked skin. 

Feet, for the most part, spurred. 

This genus contains not only the pheasants, 
which form nine species ^hd five varieties, but 
also the cock, which includes fourteen varie- 
ties. 

IX. NUMIDA. 

Characters. Bill strong and short, furnished at the base 
with n carvnculated erre receiving the nos** 
IrUs. ^ 

H^d homed, the neck compressed and co* 
*6ured. * 

Tail short, bending down. 

Body speckled. 

•This genus contains the Ouinea*hens, or pin* 
tacldes, of which there are three species, ' 
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X. TETRAO. 

Characters. Spot near the eyes, naked or papillous, or some« 
times covered with feathers. 

This genus includes three subdivisions : those 
with a naked spot above the eyes, and their feet 
shaggy ; comprehending the grous and ptar- 
migans : those w^th a papillous skin about the 
eyes, and with naked, feet; comprehending the 
partridges and quails : and those with the space 
about the eyes covered thinly with feathers, 
and their feet imperfect; comprehending the 
tinamous. There are sixty-six species in all. 
In this genus, the young, for the most part, 
follow their mo|lier the instant after they are 
hatched : the flesh and even the eggs are wcll- 
tasted. The grous and ptarmigans, the par- 
tridges and the quails, have a convex bill ; the 
first two are destined to inhabit the coldest 
countries ; their nostrils are small, and conceal- 
ed among feathers ; their tongue is sharp at the 
tip ; their legs are strong, and their tail is long: 
the partridges and quails are ^tted for mild or 
warm climates ; they are smaller sized ; their 
tail is shorter, and their nostrils are covered* 
with an excrescence : the> quails liav6 a lougei 
bill than the partridges. 'Bhe tinamous are pe- 
culiar to Guiana; and resemble tiiiM|pheasant in 
their habits ; their bill is long, anoblunt at the 
tip ; their nostrils are placed in the middle with 
a very wide gap ; their throat is sprinkled wi|h 
feathers ; their tail is very short ; their hind-toe 
curtailed^ and useless for running. 
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The sixth order, that of the Passeres, co'nii- 
preheiids: the seventeen remaining genera. 
These are ranged in four nearly equal divir 
■sjons; the thick-bills^ the curoed-biHs, the 
notched-bills, and the simple-bills. 

I. COLUMBA. 

Characters. Bill straight, sinking at the tip. 

Nostrils oblong, half covered with a soft 
swelling membrane. 

Tongue entire. 

This extensive genus includes the turtles and 
pigeons, wliich amount to seventy-one species, 
besides numerous varieties. I'hese birds are 
remarkable for their flelicatc bill and short legs ; 
their toes are generally red, and divided to the 
orighn. They inhabit only the temperate and 
hot regions : they are nionogamous, and dis- 
play tenderness and sensibility in their court- 
ships, and in the education of their young. 

II. ALAUDA. 

Charaiters.' Bi£l cy lint! yeal -awl - shaped, straight, and 
stretching right forwards: the mandibles 
equal, and parted asunder at the base. 
TIP^Ue bifid. « 

Hind-nail rather straight, -longer than the toe. 

^Thls genus includes the larks, of which tliere 
are thirty-three species. 
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III. STURNUS. 

^^ractert. Bill awl-shaped, depressed at the comerd, 
somewhat blunt ; upper mandible very ei.^ 
tire, the tnargins rather open. 

Nostrils marginated above. 

Tongue notched, sharp. 

This genus contains the stares, which form 
seventeen species. 


IV. TURDUS. 

Characters » Bill slender, knife-shaped ; up|>er mandible 
deflected at the lip, and notched. 

Nostrils naked, half covered above with a 
little tnembraiie. 

Chaps ciliated. 

Tongue jagged and notched. 

This genus includes the thrushes and blaclv- 
birds, which amount to one hundred and 
twenty-six species. 

V. \1V1PELIS. 

jCharacfcrs. Bill straight, convex ; u]>per mandible longer, 
somewhat bent inwards, and notched on 
both sides.* 

Nostrils beset with bristles. 

Tongue sharp, cartilaginous^ bifid. 

This ffcnus includes the chatterers, of which 
one opecies inhabits Europe, and the femaining- 
ten the hotter parts of America. 

VI. COLIUS. 

Chat octets. Bill short, thick, convex above, plane belitw : 
upper mandible curved apait. 
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NosTRtLs small, generally covered with feaf* 
then at the base of the bill. 

• Tongob finnged at the’tip. 
T^i;.wedge'shaped, and long. 

This, genus includes the colies, ranged iofye 
spe<;ies, all natives of Africa. 

VII. LOXIA 

Ciaractert. Bill conically-bunched, at the base of the 
front rounded towards the head; under 
mandible inflected at its lateral margin. 
Nostbils placed in the base of the bill, mi- 
nute, and rounded. 

Tongue entire. 

This genus includes the grosbeaks, the cross- 
bills, the wax-bills, and the builliuches, i4 all 
ninety-two species. 

VHI. EMBERIZA. 

Characters, Bill conical. 

Mandibles parting asunder at the base : the 
under hemmed by the inflected sides ; the 
upper narrower. 

This genus includes ’the buntings, which 
.amobnt to seventy-five species. 

IX. J’ANAGRA. 

Characters. Bit<L^, conical, sharpened, notched, somewhat 
triangular at the base, the tip sloping down. 

This genus contains the tanagres, of which 
there are forty-six species, almost all of themr '* 
natives of America. ' 
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X. , PRINGILLA, 

(^araderSi Bill totiid&1,-8thifght, sharpened^ 

'This extensive anH multifarious genus in- 
cludes the finches, the canaries, the siskins, 
the linnets, and the sparrows, which amount 
in all to one hundred and eig’ht species, ex- 
clusive of many varieties. 

XL PIIYTOTOMA. 

Charactets. Bill conical, straight, serrated. 

Nostrils oval. 

Tongcg short, blunt. 

Only one specks, the rara, is known. It 
inhabits Chili, and is nearly of the size of a 
quail. It screams with a raucous interrupted 
voice, crops and tears up the tender plants, 
and makes destructive visits in gardens. *It 
nestles in shady places on leafy trees, and 
lays white eggs, spotted with black. — Tin 
name formed from phuton, a plant, and temno, 
to cut. 

XII. MUSCICAPA. 

Characters. Bill somewhat triangular, notched on both 
sides, curved inward* at the tip; Khiskers 
expanding towards the chapg.. ^ 

Nostrils roundish. 

This genus includes the fly-catchers, which 
amount to ninety-two species, and are generally 
natives of the hot climates. 
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XIII. MOTACILLA. 

Characters. Bill awl-shaped, straight; the mandibles 
. somewhat equal. 

Nostrils ovaiish. 

Tongue jagged and notched. 

This genus includes a prodigious variety of 
birds ; the warblers, the «petty chaps, thfe night- 
ingale, the wagtails, the white-ears, the whin- 
chats, the stonechats, the blackcap, the red- 
start, the grey-start, the redbreast, the wrens ; 
the number of species being no -less than one 
hundred and seventy-four. 

XIV. PIPRA. 

Characters. Bill shorter than the head, stout, hard, some- 
what triangular at the base, very entire, 
curved inwards at the tip. 

Nostrils, in most of the species, bare. 

Feet gre^ssory. 

Tail short. 

This genus includes, the manakins, of which 
th,ere are twenty-six species, all natives of the 
hotter parts of America. 

XV. PARUS. 

Characters, BliiL very entire, narrow, somewhat com- 
pressed, stout, hard, sharpened, beset at 
the base with bristles. 

Tongue truncated, terminated with bristles. 

Toes disjoined to their origin, the hind one 
large and strong.' 
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This genus includes the titmice, which form 
thirty-two species. These birds are remarkably 
prolific, laying eighteen or twenty eggs at each 
hatch. They feetl on seeds, fruits, insects, and 
even flesli, particularly the brains of other 
birds ; ihey are petulant, restless, quarrelsome, 
and their voice is generally disagreeable. 

XVL IIJRUNDO. t 

Char&cterg. Bill small, curved inwards, awl-sbapedj 
depressed at the base, broad. 

Gapk \vider than the head. 

Tongue short, broad, cleft. 

Wings long. 

Tail, in most of the species, forked. 

This genus contains the swallows and mar- 
tins, ranged in thirty -seven species. 

XVII. CAPRIMULQUS. 

iharacUn, Bill moderately curved inwards, very sAftll, 
awl-sliaped, depressed at the base. 

Whisk EB s, in row at*the mouth. 

Gape very wide. 

Ears very wide. 

Tongue sharp, v6ry entire. 

Tail not foiked ; its quills ten in number. . 

Feet short ; the margin of tbejnid-toe broad 
and serrated. 

This genus includes the goStsuckers, h>tming 
fifteen species, all of them^ except'oue, natives 
of America. These birds appear only in th» 
dusk, and make a loud dull noise. They drpp 
two eggs on the naked ground. 
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In liis late work, the Index Oti^Hotogicm 
Mr. Latham has, upon the whole; closely fol- 
lowed Linnaeus and Gmeliii: I shall only' tdjfrk 
the instances where he has ventured td^di.lfer. 
from them. 

Ih the land-birds he has added two new or- 
ders, the Cohtmbce, and tlie Struthiones ; in 
the water-fowl, he has rejected the order of the 
Anseres, and revived the old division into the 
Pinnatipedes and the Palmipedes. So that he 
follows Mr. Pennant in admitting nine orders : 
He thus delineates these: — 

COLUMBiE. 

Sill somewhat straight, swelling at the base. 

Feet ambulatory, short, the nails simple. 

Food from grain, seeds, and fruits, by swallowing. 

K&t artless, in trees and holes; two eggs; the youag' 
feed from the mother’s craw. Monogamous. 

STRUTHIONES. 

Boot rast, ponderous, hardly eatable. 

Wings small, useless for flying, or wanting. 

Feet cursory, strong, with various toes. 

Food grain and vegetables. 

Nest op the ground.* Monogamous. 

The order of the Columba contains only the 
pigeons ; that of the Struthiones comprehends 
the ostrich, the cassowary, the dodo, and the 
ioufrou. 
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PINNATIPEDES. ^ 

Bill, Body, at«d Food, as in the OKALLiB pt Linnaeut* 
Fbrt wadini;, thighs half naked, toes cleft, pinnated their 
, ^ whole length. 

JfEST large, formed of leaves aqd grass, in marblies. Mo* 
nogamous. 

This order contains the phalaropes, the 
coots, aiid the grebes. 

PALMIPEDES, admit of a subdivision : 

1. Those with long feet. 

3ody somewhat depressed, conical, the flesh of the yout^ 
birds well tasted. 

Feet very long, wading, greatest part of the thighs naked, 
toes semi palmated by a inerabraue. 

Food in the water, from small fish and various insects. 

Nest on land. Monogamous. 

2, Tliose with short feet. 

Bill smooth, covered with an epidermis, enlarged at the lip. 
Feet fitted for swimmmg, the toes paliimted with a mem* 
brane, the legs compres&ed and short. 

Body fat; the skin adhesive, the feathers valuable: rankisli. 
Nest bftenest on land. The mother seldom feeds the young. 
Generally polygamous. 

The first sub-division inqludos the avosets, 
the courier, and the flamingos. The second 
sub*division comprehends the alb^trossdls, the 
auks, the guillemots, the cHvers, the skimmer, 
the terns, the gulls, the petrels, tlie merganser, 
the swjsns. and geese, ducks and teals, Uc. the 
penguins^ the pelicans, including the cormo^ 
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rant, the shags, the baobteS, and the ganncts, 
the tropic birds, and the darter. 

Mr. Latham has also made several alterations 
in the genera. He has removed the genus 
Lanius from the order of the Acci pt rats to that 
of^the Pic.®: and in this order he has also 
erected the motmot, Gaidula, into a genus 
under the name Momoitts, and the jacamar under 
that; and lie has added the Scythrops, a bird 
lately brought from Botany Bay ; it is thus 
characterised: Bi// large, convex, knife-shaped^ 
hooketl at the tip ; nostrils rounded, naked, 
placed at the base of the bill ; tongue cartilagin- 
ous, bifid at the tip \ jeet scansory. It is about 
the size of a raven, being twenty-seven inches 
•long. — He has changed the name Glaucopis of a 
new genus into Caltfeas. 

In the order of the Passekks, he has split 
thf numerous genus Motacilla into two, the 
Motkilla and the Sylvia ; the former contain- 
ing only the wagtails, *and the latter compre- 
hending the nightingale, the warblers, the 
chats, and the wrens. . The genus Sylvia iS thus 
characterised: Bill awl-.shaped, straight, slen- 
der, the Uiaurlibles somewliat ei]ual; nostrils 
ovalish, rather depres.sed ; outer toe connected 
to theemid-one at^the base^ tail middii^ng s^ed. 
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Birds omitted by the Comte de Boffok, or 
since discovered. 

The late voyages round the world, the ex- 
peditions to New South Wales, and the jour- 
neys performed by Gmelin, Pallas, and Jacquin, 
have introduced several new species of birds, 
which require to he particularly noticed. Ca- 
binets of Natural History furnish single speci- 
mens of many others, which, though reckoned 
distinct species by systematic writers, are pro-!- 
bably varieties only. The bare mentiob of 
these will suffice; or at most, some general 
hint of their peculiarities. — In forming this 
cat? ogue, I have followed the arrangement of 
;^Ir. Xatham. 

In the Genus VULTUR. 

J The Bearded Vulture, ‘ Vultur Barbatus;' 
from Barbary. 

g The Arabian Vulture, * Vultur Monachus.’ 

3 The Black Vulture, ‘ Vultur Niger.’ It is 
frequent in Egypt : its c^uills are brown, 
and its feet feathered. 
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4 The Pondicherry Vulture, ‘ Vurtur Pontic©- 

riaaus.' It is black, its head and neck 
rather naked and carnation, a red fleshy 
caruncle on the sides of the neck. It is 
of the size of a goose. 

5 The Angola Vulture,/ Vultur Angclensis.’ 

It is white, and of the same size with the 
.preceding. 

6 The Indian Vulture, ‘ Vultur Indieas.’ It 

is brown, its upper side marked with 
pale stripes; its head and neck naked 
and rufous; its quills black. It inhabits 
the coasts of India, and is exceedingly 
voracious. 

7 The Giiigi Vulture, ‘ Vultur Gingianus.’ It 

is white, its wing-quills black, its legs 
and bill grey. It is known in India by 
the name of wild turkey. 

S The Tawny Vulture, ‘ Vultur Anibustus ; ' 

from the Falkland Islands. 

9 The Plaintive .Vulture, ‘ Vultur Plancus ; ’ 
from Tierra del Fuego. ■ 

10 The Cheri way Vulture, ‘ Vultur Cheri’jjay;’ 
from the island Aruba, 

In the gcams FALCO. 

1 The‘Oronooko*Eagle, ‘ Falco Harpy ia.’ Its 
head is' crested 'by the production of the 
feathers ; the body variegated, and white 
below. It is said tp be a,s large as a ram, 
and to cleave a man's skull at one 
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stroke. It inhabits the hotter parts of 
America. 

S The White-bellied Eagle, ‘ Falco Leuco- 
* gaster.’ 

3 The Japonese Hawk, ‘ Falco Japonicus.’ 

4 The Fierce Eagle, ‘ Falco Ferox ; ’ from 

Astracau. 

5 The Black-cheeked Eagle, ‘ Falco Ameri- 

caniis:’ from North America. It is of 
the bulk of the Ring-tailed Eagle. 

6 The Cheela Falcon, ‘Falco Cheela;’ from 

India. 

7 The Asiatic Falcon, ‘ Falco Asiaticus ; ’ from 

China. 

8 The Spotted Eagle, ‘ Falco JMaculatus ; ’ a 

native of Europe. 

0 The Statenlaud Eagle, ‘ Falco Australis.’ 

JO The Chilian Falcon, ‘ Falco Tharus.’ Its 
cei;e and legs are yellow, its body IjJack- 
ish-white, its top crested. It breeds on 
lofty trees, laying five eggs. 

1 1 'j'he Black-backed Eagle, ‘ Falco Melano- 
notus. 

nV . • 

J2 he White-crowned Eagle, ‘Falco Leu- 
coryphos.’ 

IS The Russian Eagle, ‘ Falco Alo’gilnik ; ' fro»n 
the deserts on the Ta»ai?. 

14 The Caracca Falcon,^ ‘ Falco JDristafus;’ 

15 The Leverian Falcon, ‘ Falco Leverianus. 

16 The Rou|;h-legged Falcon, ‘ Falco Lago- 

pus;’ from the no'rth of Europe and of 
America. 
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17 The Booted Falcon, ‘ Falco Pennatu9/ 

18 The Javan Falcon, ‘ Falco Maritimus.’ 

15 The Arabian Kite, ‘ Falco ForskalH.* In- 
habits Egypt' in winter. 

20 The Austrian Kite, ‘ Falco Austriacus.’ 

21 The Equinoctial Eagle, ‘Falco .^quinoc- 

tialis ; ’ from Cayenne. 

22 The Oriental Hawk, ‘ Ifalco Orientalis;’ 

from Japan. 

23 The Speckled Buzzard, ‘Falco Variegatus 

from North America. 

24 The Sclavonian Falcon, ‘ Falco Marginatus.’ 

25 The Barred -breasted Buzzard, ‘ Falco Linea- 

tus;’ from North America. 

26 The Collared Falcon, ‘Falco Rusticulus ; 

• from Sweden and Siberia. 

27 The I.ong-tailed Falcon, ‘ Falco Macrourus;’ 

from Russia. 

28 The Northern Falcon, ‘ Falco Hyemalis ; ' 

from New York. 

29 The Rhomboidal Falcon, ‘ Falco Rhom- 

beus;’ from the Ganges. 

SO The Black-necked ^Falcon, ‘ Falco Nigri- 
coHis;’ from Cayenne. 

31 The Whi*^e-nccked Falcon, ‘ Falco Albi- 
‘ coliis ; ’ from Cayenne. 

32 The Riifous-lietdcd Falcon, ‘ Falco Meri- 

w 

dionalisj’ from Cayenne. 

33 The Black-and-white Falcon, ‘ Falco Mela- 

noleucos.’ Its legs are yellow, its body 
whir*;; its head, neck, back, axillx, and 
wing-quills, black. It inhabits Ceylon^ 
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Rhd is called Kaloe Koeroelgoya. Its 
leDgth is sixteen inches, its weight ten 
ounces. 

34 The Surinam Falcon, * Falco Sufflator.’ 

35 The Laughing Falcon, ‘ Falco Cachinnans;’ 

from South America. 

36 The Streaked Falcon, ‘ Falco Melanops ; ’ 

from Cayenne. 

37 Tne Notched Falcon, * Falco Bidentatus ; ’ 

from Cayenne. 

38 The Marsh Hawk, * Falco Uliginosus; ’ from 

America. 

39 The Belli ee Falcon, * Falco Calidus ; ’ from 

India. 

40 The Plumbeous Falcon, ‘ Falco Plumbeus ; ’ 

from Cayenne. 

41 The Bohemian Falcon, ‘ Falco Bohemicus.* 

42 The Brown Hawk, * Falco Badius ; ' from 

Ceylon. 

43 The Dusky Falcon, ‘ Falco Obscurus;’ from 

North America. * 

44 The Guiana Falcon, ‘ Falco Superciliosus.’ 

45 The lugrian Falcon, ‘ Falco Vespertiuus.’ 

Its cere, its legs, and its eye-lius, are 
yellow ; its vent and its thighs ferrugiil- 
pus. It flies in tlRj dusk of tlie eveimig,' 
and preys chiefly quails.^ It utstles 
pn the summits of trec»s. It is found 
tliruughout Russia and Siberia. 

46 TheCriartl Falcon, ‘Falco Vociferus ; ’ from 

India. 

47 The Siberian Falcon, ‘ Falco Regulus.* 
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In the Genus of the STRIX. 

1 The Virginian Eared Owl, ‘ Strix Virgini- 

auus.’ 

2 The Ceylonese Eared Owl, ‘ Strix Ceylon- 

* 9 ' 

/;nsis. 

3 The Chinese Eared Owl, ‘ Strix Sinensis.* 

4 The Coromandel Eared Owl, ‘ Strix Coro- 

manda.’ < 

5 The Scandinavian Eared Owl, ‘ Strix Scan- 

diaca.’ It lives in the mountains of Lap* 
land, and is as large as a peacock. 

6 Th^ jMotded Owl, ‘ Strix Naevia; ’ from 

New York. 

7 The Indian Eared Owl, ‘ Strix Bakkamuna;* 

' from Ceylon. 

8 The Siberian Eared Owl, ‘ Strix Pulc^Ila.' 

• 0 The Wapachtu Owl, ‘ Strix Wapachtu ; * 

from Hudson's-bay. 

10 The Cinereous Owl, ‘ Strix Cinerea;’ from 

lludson’s-bay. "It flids in pairs, 

11 The Swedish Owl, ‘ Strix Tengmalmi.* 

12 The Acadian Owl, ‘Strix Acadica;’ from 

North America. • 

13 Tlie New Zealand Owl, ^ Strix Eulva.* 

• In the Gonus LANIUS. 

1 The Clicsnut-bached Shrike, ‘Lauius Casta- 

neu.s.’ 

2 The Rufous- tailed Shrike, ‘ Lanius- Phoeni- 

curus.’ 
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3 The Surinam Shrike, ‘ Lanius Atricapillus.’ 

4 The Magpie Shrike, ‘ Lanius Leverianus ; ’ 

from South America. 

5 The Black Shrike, ‘ Lanius Niger;’ from 

Jamaica. 

6 The Chinese Shrike, ‘ Lanius Schach.’ 

7 The Pacific Shrike, ‘ Lanius Pacificus; ’ from 

the islands^in the Pacific Ocean. 

S The Black-headed Shrike, ‘ Lanius Melauo- 
cephalus ; ’ from the Sandwich Islands.' 

9 The Northern Shrike, ‘ Lanius Septentrio- 
nalis ; ’ from North America. 

10 The Black-capped Shrike, ‘Lanius Pileatus;’ 

from Cayenne. 

11 The Short-tailed Shrike, ‘ Lanius, Brachy- 

urus ; ’ from Hungary. 

12 The Ferruginous-bellicd Shrike, ‘ Lanius 

Ferruginous;’ from the Cape of Good 
Hope.' • 

J3 The Tabuan Shrike, ‘Lanius Tabuensis;’ 

from the island of Tongataboo. 

14 The White-shouldered Shrike, ‘ Lanius Va- 
rius ; ’ from Bra,^il. 

13 The Panayan Shrike, ‘ Lanius Panayensis.’ 
The Red Shrike, ‘ Lanius Ruber;’ from Su- 
rinam. 

17 The Orange Shrike, ^Lanius Aiirantius; 

from Cayenne. , 

18 The Nootka Shrike, ‘ Lanius Natka,' 

19 The Bou^boul Shrike, ‘ Lanius Boulboul ; ’ 

•from India. 

40 Tl\e Hxiskj ^\vtvVe, * Lauvus Ob^cavu*.’ 
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In the Genus PSITTACUS. 

1 The Obscure Parrot, * Psittacus Obscurus;’ 

from Africa. 

2 The Noble Parrot, * Psittacus Nobilir.* It 

is long- tailed and green ; its cheeks 
naked ; its shoulders scarlet. It inhabits 
Surinam, and is of the size of the turtle. 

3 The Javan Parrakeet, * Psittacus Javauicus.’ 

It is long-tailed and green ; its head va- 
riegated with blue and bright yellow ; its 
temples black ; its throat and breast red } 
a bright yellow spot on its coverts. 

4 The Tabuan Parrot, * Psittacus Tabuensis ; ’ 
• from Tongataboo. 

.5 The Beautiful Lory, ‘ Psittacus Elegans.’ It 
is long-tailed and brown ; its feathers 
^edged with red and green ; its head, its 
neck, and the uutler side of its body, 
scarlet; its shoulders, and the margins 
of its quills, edged with blue. It in- 
habits the Moluccc\^. 

6 The variegated Lory, ‘ Psittacus Variega- 

tus;’ from India. 

7 The Pennantian Parrot, ‘ Psittacus Pennan- 

tii.’^ It is lotrig-tailed and scarlet; the 
fore partrof its back black, waved with 
scarlet; the sides of the body, and the 
throat blue ; a white spot <pn the inside 
of the wing-quills. It is found in New 
South Wales. 
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« The Blacl^ Lory, * Psittaciis Novas Guineas.’ 
9 The Crimson-vented Parrot, ‘ Psittacus Ery- 
tliropygius ; ’ from Asia. 

10 The Cliilian Parrot, ‘ Psittacus Jaguilma.’ 

It is long-tailed and green ; its wing-quills 
tipt with brown, its orbits fulvouf’ It 
lives in numerous flocks during summer 
on the Cortlilleras, and crops herbs and 
the buds of trefcs. 

1 1 The Varied-winged Parrot, * Psittacus Mar- 

ginatus ; ’ from the isle of Lufon. 

12 The Scaly-breasted Parrakeet, * Psittacus 

Squamosus ; ’ from Cayenne. 

13 The Horned Parrot, ‘Psittacus Bisetis;’ 

from New Caledonia. 

14 The Caledonian Parrot, ‘ Psittacus Caleao- 

nicus.’ 

15 The Red-rum ped Parrot, ‘ Psittacus Zealan- 

dicus ; ’ from New Zealand. 

16 The Crested Parrakeet, ‘ Psittacus Novae 

Hollandiae ; ’ from N*ew Holland. 

17 The Society Parrot, ‘ Psittacus Ulietanus;’ 

from Ulietea. 

18 The White-collared Parrot, ‘ Psittacus JVIul- 

ticolor ; * from India. 

' f 

19 The Lineated Parrot, *‘ Psittacus Lineatiis.’ 

20 The Pacific Parrot, l^sittacus Bacificus;' 

frdm Otaheite. 

21 The Peregrine Parrakeet, ‘ Psittacus Pere- 

grinusp from the islands in the South 
'Sea. 
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Sa The Palm Parrot, * Psittacus PalmarUtn }* 
from the island of Tanna. 

53 The Blue-crested Parrakeet, ‘ Psittacus Pipi- 

lans ; ’ from the Sandw^ich Islands. It is 
of the size of a lark, and beautiful : it has 
, a piping voice.- 

54 The New South Wales Parrakeet, ‘ Psittacus 

Pusillus. 

25 The Pygmy Parrakeet, ‘ Psittacus’ Pyg- 

maeus ; ’ from the islands in the South Sea- 

26 The Crowned Cockatoo, ‘ Psittacus Coro- 

natus ; ’ from Guiana. 

27 The Bankian Cockatoo, ‘ Psittacus Banksii;’ 

from New Holland. 

28 Tlie New South Wales Cockatoo, * Psitta- 

cus Galeritus.’ 

29 The Southern Brown Parrot, ‘ Psittacus 

Meridionalis; ’ from New Holland. 

30 The South American Parrot, ‘ Psittacus 

Fringillaceus.’ 

31 The Robust Parlot, ‘ Psittacus Robustus.* 

32 The Cochin-China Parrot, ‘ Psittacus Co^ 

chinsinensis. 

33 The Yellow-breasted Lory, ‘ Psittacus Gut- 

ucensis ; ’ from Guinea. 

34 The Orisled Parr&t, ‘Psittacus Nasutus;’ 

from China. ‘ 

35 The White-^crowned' Parrot, ‘ Psittacus Al- 

bifrons.’ 

36 The New Guinea Green Parrot, * Psittacus 

Viridis.’ 
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37 The Easte^i Parrot, *Psittacus Or ien tails ; 

from Inuia. 

38 The 131uc*cheekecl Parrot, ‘ Psittacus Ad- 

scitus.’ 

39 . The Amber Parrot* ‘ Psittacus Batavensis;’ 
fiom Batavia; 

40 The Crimson-winged Parrot, ‘Psittacus Ery- 

thropterns; ’•from New South Wales. 

41 The Purple-tailed* Parrakeet, ‘ Psittacus 

Purpuratus;’ from Cayenne. 

In the Genus BUCEROS. 

1 The White Ilornbill, ‘ Buceros Albus.’, 
Caught near the island of Tinian. 

‘i The New Holland Hornbill, ‘ Buceros Ori- _ 
cntalis.’ 

3 The Grey Hornbill, ‘Buceros Griseusj’ 
from New Holland. 

In the Genus CORVUS. 

1 The South Sea Raven, ‘ Corvus Australis.’ 

S The New Caledonian.Crow, ‘ Corvus Cale- 
donicus. 

3 The Pacific Crow, ‘ Corvus Pacificus from 

the islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

4 The Tropic Raven, ‘ Ctfrvus Tropicus;’ 

from the island Owhyhee. 

5 Steller's Crow, ‘ Corvus Stelleri ; ’ ftom 

Nootka Sound. It bears a sort of crest, 

# The White-eared Jay, ‘Corvus Auritus;’ 
from China. 

VOL. X, 
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7 The Purple-beaded Jay, ‘ dpi vus Purpuras- 

cens ;’ from China. ’ 

8 Tlie Macao Crow, ‘ Corvus Sinensis.’ 

9 The Rufous Crow, ‘ Corvus Rufus from 

China. 

IC^ The African Crow, .* Corvus Africafins.^ It 
is brown, and somewhat crested. 

In the Gen us, COR AC IAS. • 

1 The Indian Roller, ‘Coracias Indica;’ from 

Ceylon. 

2 The Cape Roller, ‘ Coracias CalFra.’ 

3 The'Ultramarine Roller, ‘ Coracias Cyanea.’ 

4 The Fairy Roller, ‘ Coracias Puella from 

India. 

5 The Blue-striped Roller, ‘ Coracias Striata;' 

from New Caledonia. 

6 The Grey-tailed Roller, ‘ Coracias Vagabun- 
« da;* from India. 

7 The Docile Roller, ‘ Coracias Docilis from 

the south (3f AsiiP. 

8 The Black Roller, ‘ Coracias Nigra.’ 

9 The African Rolleii»*, * Coracias Afra.’ 

10 The Black-headed Roller, ‘ Coracias Mela- 

nocephala;’ from China. 

1 1 The Obstreperbus Roller, ‘ Coracias Strepe- 

,ra.’ It is**black; the spot on its wings, 
its vent, and 'the base and tip of its tail, 
white. It is very numerous in Norfolk 
Island ; is a silly bird, noisy and restless 
during the night. 
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I< the Genus ORIOLUS. 

] The Rice Oriole, * Oriolus Orizyvorus.* 
It is black; its head, neck, and breast, of 
a glossy purple. It inhabits Cayenue. 

S The Rusty Oriole, * Otiolus Ferrugineus f 
from New York. 

5 The Retl Oriole, * Oriolus Ruber from the 

island Pauay. * 

4 The Antiguan Yellow Oriole, ‘ Oriolus Fla- 
vus from Panay and South America. 

6 The Oonalaskan Oriole, * Oriolus Aoona- 

laschkensis.’ 

6 The Sharp-tailed Oriole, * Oriolus Caudacu* 
tus;’ from North America. 

In the Genus GRACULA. 

1 The Fetid Grakle, ‘ Gracuhb Foetida.’ It is 
black; the outside of its wing-quills1[>lue- 
ish ; a naked bar on its neck : from North 
America. ' ^ 

i Tlie Boat-tailed Grakle, ‘ Gracula Banta.* 
It is greyish ; its •shoulders blue ; the out- 
side of its wing-quills green. It inliabits 
the warmer parts of America .and the 
West Indies. 

3 The Egyptian Grakle,* * Graculft* Atthis 
It is blue-green ; "its belljf ferruginous ; 
its tegs blood-coloured. It is of the size 
of a lark ; it feeds on insects. 

A The Long-billed Grakle, * GraQula Lougir 
rostra from Surinam. 
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5 TbdiDaurian Grakle, ‘ Gracttla Sturnina.* 

6 The Yellow-faced Grakle, i Oriolus Icte* 

rops from New Holland. 

In the Genus PARADISEA. 

1 ^T^ie Gorget Bird of Paradise, ‘ Paradisea 

Gularis.’ Its length twenty-eight inches. 

2 Tlie White-wingcil Paradise Bird, * Paradi- 

sea Leucoptera.’ Its length twenty-five 
inches. 

3 The White Paradise Bird, * Paradisea Alba 

from the Papuan Islands. 

In the Genus TROGON. 

1 The Fasciated Curucui, ‘Trogon Fasciatus;" 

from Ceylon. 

2 The Spotted Curucui, ‘ Trogon Maculatus ;* 

from Ceylon. 

3 The Blue-cheeked Curucui, ‘ Trogon Asiati- 

cus from India. 

4 The Blackish-spotted Curucui, ‘Trogon In- 

dicus from India. 

In the Genus BUCCO. 

1 The Buff-faced Barbct, ‘ Bucco Lathami.* 

2 The Red-crowned Barbet, ‘ Bucco Rubrica- 

piBus;’ from Ceylon. 

3 The Yellbw-cliccked Barbet, * Bucco Zey- 

lonicus.’ It is green ; its head and neck 
pale brown; the coverts of its wings 
spotted with white. It inhabits Ceyloi^; 
it sits on trees murmuring like the turtle, 
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Rnd is tl)/;uce named by the nati4li Kot- 
torea. 

4 The White-breasted Barbet, * Bucco Fus- 

cus;’ from Cayenne : size of a lark. 

5 Tlie Blue Barbet, ‘ Bucco Gerini f from 

I/idia. 

In the Genus CUCULUS. 

1 The Panayan Spotted Cuckoo, ‘ Cuculus 
Panayus.’ 

f The Eastern Black Cuckoo, ‘ Cuculus Indi- 
cus/ Its tail is jounded; its body black; 
its Avings and ks tail-quills marked at tlie 
tip with three black cross-lines. It in- 
habits India, and goes in docks ; it is said 
to sing d(?lightfully : its flesh is delicate. 
Held in great veneration by the Maho- 
metans. Its length sixteen inches. 

5 The Crested Black Cuckoo, ‘ CuculusISer- 
ratus from the Cape of Good Hope. 

4 Tlie Shining Cuckoo, * tuculus Lucidus;’ 

from New Zealand. 

5 The Punctated Cuckoo, ‘ Cuculus Punctu- 

latus from Cayenne. 

5 Tlie Red-headed Cuckoo, ‘ Cuculus Pyrrho* 
cephalus.* It inhabits die woods of Cey- 
lon, and lives on fruits. The natives call 
it Malkoha. It is 'sixteen inches' long, 
and weighs four ounces. Its body la 
black. 
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Ju the Genus PICUSli 

1 The 5uff-ert‘8ted Woo^l pecker, * Picus Me- 
lanoleucns from ^^uniiam. 

S The Red-breasted W uudpecker, * Piev},s Ru- 
' her;* from Surinam, 

3 The White-runiped Woodpecker, ‘ Picus 

Obscurusf from North America. 

4 The Striped-beliied VVoorlpecker, ‘ Picus 

Fascixtus from Otaheite. 

5 The Red-winged Woodpecker, ‘ Picus Mi- 

niatus f from India. 

6 The Malacca Woodpecker, ‘ Picus Malac- 

ceusis.’ Its tuft ar.d shoulders are scar- 
let ; its throat redtlish-^ cllow ; its tail 
black. 

7 The Gold-winged Woodpecker. ‘ Picus Ca- 

^ fer ;* froin the Cape of (iood Hope. 

8 The Crimson-breasted Woodpecker, * Picus 

Olivaceubj’ from the Cape of Ooofl Hope. 

9 The Chilian Woorlpecker, ‘ Picus Pirius.^ 

It is brown, wjth drops of white; its tail 
short. It has the appearance of a pigeon. 
It is said not to nestle in iiojlow trees, br^t 
on thg banks of rivers and the sides of 
hills, and to*)ay four eggs, Its flesh 
esteem^ by the, uatjyes. • 

In the Genus GALBULA. 

'pie Wi>ite-bi(led Jacamar, ‘ Galbula ,^bir 
rof ti'is from South America. 
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In 4he Gepus ALC^iDpi 

1 The Egyptian Kingfisher, * Alcedo 

tia.* It is long-tailed and brown, with 
ferruginous spots ; its throat lighter fer- 
ruginous ; its belly and thighs whiliish, 
with ash.spcvts ; its tail ashy. It is of the 
size of a crow. . 

2 The New Guinea Kingfisher, * Alcedo No- 

vas Guineae.’ It is black, spotted with 
white. 

3 The Yellowish Kingfisher, ‘Alcedo Flavi- 

cans.’ 

4 Tlie Sacred Kingfisher, ^ Alcedo Sacra,' It 

is blue-green ; below white ; its eyebrows 
and a streak below its eyes ferruginous ; 
its wing-quills and its tail blackish. It 
inhabits the Societ 3 r Islands. . 

5 The Venerated Kingfisher, ‘ Alcedo Vene- 

rata.’ It is brown variegated with green, 
below pale ; a stripe above the eyes whit- 
ish-green. It inhabits the Friendly 
Islands. 

, * • 

6 The Respected Kingfisher, ‘ .^^Icedo Tuta.’ 

It is long-tailed, grceP-oUve, below white; 
a green-black collar; the eyebrows white. 
Found in Otaheite.* 

7 The Viplet Kingfisher, ‘Alcedo Coroman- 

da ;’ from Coroman'dell 

8 The Spotted Kingfisher, ‘ Alcedo ‘ tiida 

from Guiaha. 
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The Surinam Kingfisher, ‘ yvcedo Surinam* 
ensis.’ It is short-tailed ff.nd blue, and 
.below rufous-white. 

10 "The three;toed Kingfisher, ‘ Alcedo Tridac- 
tyla.’ It is short-tailed and small. Found 
in India, ‘ 

In the genus SITTA. 

1 The Surinam Nuthatch, ‘ Sitta Suriuamen- 

sis.’ It is chesnut-rufous, below rusty- 
white ; its wings black ; its coverts spot- 
ted with white ; its tail black tipped with 
white. It is tlie smallest in the genus, 
being only three inches and a half long. 

2 The Cape Nuthatch, ‘ Sitta CafiVa.’ Above 

varied with yellow and black, below 
bright yellow ; its legs blaek. It is eight 
inches and a half long. 

3 The Long-billed ’Nuthatch, ‘Sitta Longi- 

rostris.’ It is blueish, below pale rusty ; 
its primary wing-qtiills brown at the tip ; 
its straps black. From Batavia. Length 
eight inches. 

d .The Green Nuthatch, ‘Sitta Chloris.’ Its 
body is green above, bright white below ; 
tail black, the'extreme tip yellowish. It 
intiabits the country about the Cape of 
Good Hope, and is there called Akter 
Brunties. Its length hardly exceeds three 
inches and a halfi 
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in the Genus TODUS. 

1 

1 Tlie Short-tailed Tody, ‘ Todus Brachyu- 
rus from North America. It is black 
above, and white below, 
fi The Plumbeous- Tody, ‘ Todus Plumlieus 
from Surinam. 

3 Tlie Dusky Tody, ‘ Todus Obscurus.’ It is 

olive-brown, below light-yellowish ; its 
throat pale. It inhabits clead trees in the 
forests of North America, and sings plea- 
santly. 

4 Tlie Ferruginous-bellied Tody, ‘ Todus Fer- 

ruginous;’ from North America. 

' 5 The Broad-billed Tody, ‘ Todu.s Rostratus.’ 

6 The Yellow-bellied Tody, ‘ Todus Flavigas- 
ter;’ from New Holland. 

lu the Genus jMEUOPS. 

] The Coromandel Bee-eater, ‘ Mcrops Coro- 
mandus.’ 

2 The Surinam Bcc-eater, ' Mcrops Surinam- 

ensis.’ 

3 The Poe Bee-catcr, ‘iMerops Cincinnatus.’ 

It is of a dark glossy greon ; a tuft oi^ 
either side of the tliroat, and a stripe* on 
the wings, white. It inhabit^New Zea- 
land, where it is’held in*venerdtion by 
the natives. It -has an agreeable song, 
and its flesh is well-tasted. 

4 The Yellow-tufted Bee-eater, * Merops Fas- 

ciculatus.’ Tlie people of the Sandwich 
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Islands', where it is found,' %eavc its yel- 
low feathers into various so\s of dresses. 

5 The New Holland Bee-eater, ‘ Merops Ca* 

runculatus.' It has fleshy wattles. 

6 The Horned Bee-eater, ‘ Merops Cornicula- 

tus Irorn New Holland. 

In the Genus UP15PA. 

1 The Red-billed Promerops, ‘ ITpiipa Ery- 

throrynchos.’ 

2 The Blue Proinei’ops, 'Upupa Indica;’ from 

India. 

In the Genus CERTHIA. 

r The Green Creeper, * Certhia Viridis from 
Carniola. 

2 The Great Ilpok-billed Creeper^' or Hoohoo, 

^.iCcrthia Pacifica;’ from the Sandwich 
Islands. 

3 The Hook-biiled Greta Creeper, ‘ Certhia 

Obscura.’ It is very frequent in the 
Sandwich Islands. ■. 

4 The Hook-billed Red Creeper, ‘ Certhia Ves- 

tiaria.’ , Common in the . Sandwich Is- 
lands ; its red ‘ feathers, with the olive 
onc%_. of the preceding species, are pre- 
served by the natives for making their 
robes of ceremony. 

.5 Th • Sickle-billed -Creeper, * Certhia Falcata.’ 
6 'i h*. Tulvous Creeper, * Certhia Tulv^. y from 
South America. 
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7 The CK*ef^vls Creeper, ‘ Certhia Cinerea 

from th/ Cape of Good Hope. 

8 The Crimson Creeper, ‘ Certhia Saiiguiiiea 

from tne Sandwich Islands. 

9 The Brown Creeper, * Certhia Fusca from 

the southern Archipelago. 

10 The Waved Creeper, ‘ Certhia Undulata.’ 

1 1 The Wattled Creeper, ‘Certhia Carunculata 

from the island Tongataboo. It sings 
sweetly. 

12 The Yellow - cheeked Creeper, ‘ Certhia 

Ocrociilora from Surinam. 

13 Thfl^ Blue-throated Creeper, ‘ Certhia Cya- 

nogustra;’ from Cayeuue. 

14 Tlie Orange breasted Creeper, ‘ Certhia Au- 

rantia from Africa. ‘ 

15 The Mocking Creeper, ‘Certhia Sanniof 

from New Zealand. Ip feeds on the 
honey of flowers. 

Ii6 The New Holland Creeper, * Certhia Nov® 
Hollandi®.’ It is black, and striped be- 
lovv with white. 

17 The Brownish Creeper, ‘Certhia Xncanaf 

from New Caledonia. , 

18 The Olive Creeper, ‘ Certhia Fere^ina.’ 

19 The Bracelet Creeper,* ‘ Certhia ArmillaCk 

from Surinam. 

^ The Cinnamon Creeper, * Certhia Cinua- 
momea.’ 

SI The Ash-bellied Creeper, ‘ Certhia Verti- 

cals;’ from Africa. 
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22 The Indigo Creeper, ‘ Certll||a Parietum;* 

from India. J 

23 The Ycllow-beHied Creeper, ‘Gerthia Le- 

pida from India. 

24 The Orange-backed Creeper, ‘ Certhia Can- 

tillans ; from China. . Only three inches 
'‘long. Its song agreeable. 

25 The Tufted Creeper, ‘ Cesthia Erythroryn- 

chos from India. • 

26 The Yellow-winged Creeper, ‘ Certhia Chry- 

soptera;’ from Bengal. 

27 The Long-billed Creeper, ‘ Certhia Longi- 

rostra;’ from Bengal. 

28 The Barred-tail Creeper, ‘ Certhia Grisea 

from China. 

In the Genus TROCHILUS. 

1 The Ash-bellicd Colibri, ‘ Trochilus Cine- 

^eus.’ Length six inches. 

2 The Harlequin Colibri, ‘ Trochilus Multico- 

lor.’ Length four inches and a half. 

3 The Yellow-fronted Colibri, ‘ Trochilus 

Flavifrons.’ 

4 The Purple-crowned Colibri, ‘ Trochilus 

Torquatus.’ 

‘ 5 ‘The Orange - headed Colibri, ‘ Trochilus 
Anrantius.’ ^ 

6 The Littlo’ Colibrij .* Trochilus Exilis. ’ 

Length an inch and a half: weight 
«clrcely fifty grains. 

7 The Dusky-crowned Fly-bird, * Trochilus 
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ObseurJs.* Length four inches and a 
half. I 

8 The Bla(Sk-and-blue Fly-bird, ‘ Trocbilus 

Bancrofti.’ Length four inches. From 
the West Indies. 

9 The Iluff-necked Fly-bird, ‘ Trochilus Col- 

laris.’ Length thiec inches and thice- 
quarters. from Nootka Sound. 

10 The Blue-headed Ji'ly-bird, ‘ Trocliilus Cya- 

nocephalus.’ Size of a walnut. Froni Chili. 

1 1 The Patch - necked Fly - bird, ‘ Trochilus 

Maculatus.’ 

In the Genus STURNUS. 

•I Tlie Wattled Stare, ‘ Stunius Cariinculatus 
from New Zealand. Length ten in chew. 
Has a weak piping voice. 

The Cock’s-comb Stare, ‘ Stunius Gallina- 
ceusi’ from the Cape of Good Jiiope. 
Length six inches. 

•3 The Silk Stare, ‘.Sturmis Sericeus from 
China. Length eight inches, 

4 The Green Stare, ^ Sturuus Viridis ^'•oin 

China. 

5 The Brown Stare, ‘Stunius Olivaceus from • 

China. 

6 The Alpine Stare, ‘ Stihiuis Moiitanicus 

, from Persia. It is, ciuereoiis aiul spotted. 
It breeds in the holes of rocks. 

7 The Chilian Stare, * Sturuus Loyca/’ ^t is 

spotted ivith brown and white; its breast 
scarlet It makes its nest carelessly in 
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holes in the ground ; is ewily tamed, and 
is venerated by the nafivea 
8 The Daurian Stare, * StuTuus'Dauricus.’ 

In the Genus TURDUS. 

1 The Jamaica Thrush, ‘ Turdus Jamaicensis.’ 

^ It is ash-brown, and white below. 

3 T!.e Ooualaschka Thrusht ‘ Turdus Aoona- 
iashkae.’ 

3 The Ruby-throat, ‘ Turdus Calliope.’ It is 

brown - ferruginous, below yellowish - 
white ; its throat cinnabar, edged with 
black-and-white; its straps black; its 
eye-brows white. Inhabits the wilds of 
Siberia, and pours its sweet note from the 
highest sprays. 

4 The Taw ny Thrush, ‘ Turdus Mustelinus 

from North America. 

5 TJhe Yellow-backed Thrush, ‘ Turdus Stria- 

tus from Surinam. 

6 The Variegated Thrash, ‘ Turdus Variega- 

tus from Surinam. 

7 The Pagoda Tiirush, * Turdus Pagodarum ;’ 

from India. It is crested an;d grey. 

8 The Kutbus-tailed Thrush, ‘ Turdus Rufi- 

caiidus from ‘the Cape of Good Hope. 

9 The Dark Thriish, ‘ Turdus Obscurus.’ It 

inbabito the forests in the southern parts 
of Siberia, and has a ringing voice. 

10 ffhe Red-necked Thrash, * Turdus Ruficol* 

tis.’ Inhabits the summits of tXauria. 

1 1 The White-browed Thrush, ‘ Turdus Sibiisi> 
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cus;’ drom the north of Russia and Si- 
beria. ( 

12 The Palfe Thrush, ‘ Turd us Pallidus;’ from 

Siberia. 

13 The Thick-billed Thrush, ‘ Turdus Crassi- 

rostris from New Zealand. 

14 The Bay Thrush, ‘Turdus Ulietensis from 

the islan<^of Ulietea. 

15 The Crescent Thrush, ‘ Turdus Arcuatus 

from China. 

16 The New Holland Thrush, ‘ Turdus Nova; 

Hollandiae.’ 

17 The Biack-faced Thrush, * Turdus Shanhu.’ 

It inhabits the woods of China. 

18 The Surat Thrush, ‘ Turdus Suratensis.’ 

19 The Pacific Thrush, * Turdus Pacificus.* ■ 

20 . The Sandwich Thrush, ‘ Turdus Sandwich- 

ensis.’ 

21 Tlie Yellow-beilied Thrush, ‘.Turdus Brasi- 

licnsis from Brazil. 

22 The White-chin;.ed Thrush, ‘ Turdus Ame- 

ricanus from America. 

23 The Chilian Thri\sh, * Turdus Curasus.’ It 

is glossy black ; its bill somewhat streak- 
ed; its tail wedge-shaped. It is of the 
size of the blackbird ; commonly bre^s 
in holes : it is nois^ and imitative, and 
has a fine song. . 

24 The Labrador Thrush, ‘ Turdus Labradorus.’ 

25 The Persian Thtush, ‘ Turdus Persicus.’ 

26 The White-tailed Thrush, ‘ Turdus Leucu- 
;;,j rnf.? Inhabits the. south »f Europe. 
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27 The Violet Thrush, ‘ TurdAs Violaceus ;* 

from China. | 

28 The White-headed Thrusli^ ‘luj'dus Leuco* 

cephalus from China. 

29 The Songster Thrush, ‘ Turdus Cantor;’ 

from the Philippine Islands. 

30 'I’i’ie Black-neckcd Thrush, ‘Turdus Nigri- 

collis from China. 

31 The Yellow-fronted Thrush, ^Turdus Ma-* 

labaricus from Malabar. 

32 The Chanting Thrush, ‘ Turdus Boubil.’ It 

is brown, with a black stripe behind the 
cars. Inhabits China. 

33 The Yellow Thrush, ‘ Turdus Flavus;’ from 

China. 

34 The Orange-headed Thrush, ‘ Turdus Citri- 

nus from India. 

35 The Green Thrush, ''ca.rurdus Virescens;’ 

f''ora China. 

36 Tlie Grey Thrush, ‘ Turdus Xj! riseus from 

Coromandel. * 

37 The White-fronted Thrush, ‘Turdus Albi- 

frons from New Zealand. 

38 The Long-tailed Thrush, ‘ Turdus Macrou- 

rus from Malabar. 

39 The Yellow-crowhied Thrush, ‘ Turdus 

Ochrocephalui^;’ from Ceylon and Java. 

40. The Margined I’hrush, ‘ Turdus Africanus 
from Africa. 

41 The Hudsonian Thrush, ‘Turdus Hudsoni- 

cus.’ > 

42 The New York Thfasli, ‘ Turdus Novebo-<, 
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43 The GingM Thrush, ‘Turdus Gingianus;’ 

from Iiiiia. 

44 The Daunm Thrush, * Turdus Dauma;’ from 

India. 

45 The Biack-and-scarlet Thrush, ‘ Turdus Spe? 

ciosus;’ from India. 

In the Genus AMPELIS. 

J The Coppery Chatterer, ‘ Ampelis Cuprea ;* 
from Suriiiam. 

Q The Red- winged Chatterer, * Ampelis Phcc- 
nicea;’ from Afriea. 

3 The Crested Chatterer, * Ampelis Cristata;’ 
from America. 

In the Genus COLIUS. 

1 The White-backed Coly, ‘ Colius Leucono- 

tus from the ^ *i]pe of Good Hope. 

2 The Green Coly, ‘ Colius Virulis ^rom 

New Holland. 

3 The Indian Coly, ' Colius Indicus/ It is 

ciperiBous ; below rufous. 

In the Genus LOXIA, 

1 The White-winged Cross-bill, ‘ I/>xia Falci- 

rostra;’ from North America. 

2 The Parrotrbillod Grosbea^k, ‘ Loxia Psitta-r 

cea from the Sandvvicli Islauds.^ ; 

3 The Caucasian Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Rubicill^’ 

It- is searlet spotted with white.. 

4 The Siberian Grosbeak, * Loxia Siberica*’ It 
, is scaflet spotted with brown j beloW pale 
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spaiiet ; the vi:ings stripedWith black and 
white. It frequents orchaids near water. 
It is of the size of a linneh Its voice is 
hoarse and grating. It is perpetually 
fluttering. 

5 ^he Crested Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Cristata 

from ^Ethiopia. It is very large. 

6 The Spotted Grosbeak, f Loxia Maculata 

from North America. 

7 The Dusky Grosbeak, * Loxia Obscura;’ 

from New Y ork. 

8 The Hudsonian Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Hudson- 

ica.’ It is brown ; its belly white. Called 
by the natives Atick-oom^ashish. 

9 The Social Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia SociS.’ It is 

rufous-brown, below yellowish, its bridle 
black, its tail ^ort. Its length flve 
inches and a half.'*’ Inhabits the country 
'back from the Cape of Good Hope. It 
breeds on the large boughs of the Mi- 
mosa; and sometimes a flock of eight 
hundred or a thousand sit together in the 
same nest, which they occasionally weave 
to a great extent. 

10 The Ye’low Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Flavicans 

from Asia. Size of a canary. 

11 The .Yellow-rumped Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Hor» 

deacea*-;’ from India. Size of a wagtail. 

12 Tlie Eastern Grosbeak, * Loxia Undulata. 

It is dusky r^, .'and waved below with 
brown. . 

13 The Northern Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Septen 
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tfionali J.’ It is deep black, with a white 
spot the wiugs. Fouud in the north 
of Europe 

14 The Brown-headed Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Fer- 

ruginea.’ 

15 The Grey-necked Grosbeak, * Loxia jyiela* 

mira from China. 

16 The Brown Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Fusca;’ from 

Asia. 

17 Tile Thick-billed Grosbeak, * Loxia Crassi- 

rostris.’ 

18 The Black-breasted Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Pec- 

toralis.’ 

1£) The Black-headed Grosbeak, * Loxia Ery- 
thronielas from Cayenne. 

20 The Bluc-shouldeied Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Vi- . 
rens from Surinam. 

SI The White-tailed Grosbeak, ‘Loxia Leu- 
cura;’ from Brazil. Lengtli<liree inches. 

22 The Totty Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Totta.’ Of a 

brick - brown, oelow*^ whitish. ' Fouud 
among ,the Hottentots. 

23 The Ash-headed Grosbeak, * Loxia Indicaf 

from India. Very small. 

24 The Malabar Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Malabaric^’ 

It is cinereous ; its qu^ls black ; its throat 
and vent white. 

25 The Black-bellied Grosbeak, •* Loxia Afraf 

from Africa. 

26 The Asiatic Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Asiatics;’ 

from China. It 'is cinereous - reddish ; 
below 'cinereous ; the belly pale red. 
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Hie BPowlx-<;faebked Gro^beal^ * Loxia > Ck*' 
nora;’ from Mexico. 

28 The Radiated Grosbeak, * LoxVa Lineata.’ 

29 The Fasciated Grosbeak, * Loxia Fasciata ; 

from Africa. 

so Tjie Warbling Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Cantaus 
from Africa. It is marked with cross 
lines of brown and blackish; below 
white ; the tail wedge-shaped. 

31 The Javan Grosbeak, * Loxia Prasina.’ It 

is olive, the rump red, the legs yellow. 

32 Tlie Dwarf Grosbeak, ‘ Loxia Minima from 

India and China. It is brown ; below 
brick-coloured. 

In the Genus EMBERIZA. 

1 The Chinese Bunting, ‘ Emberiza Sinensis.* 

It is reddish; below yellow; its quills 
^browu;* 

2 The Yellow - winged Bunting, ‘Emberiza 

Chrysoptera froih the Falkland Islands. 

3 The Passerine Bunting, ‘Emberiza Passc- 

rina;* from Russia. 

4 The Angola Bunting, ‘ Emberiza Angolcn- 

si§.’ It is black ; its breast fire-coloured. 

5 The Barred-tai^ Bunting, ‘ Emberiza Fusca ;’ 

from China. 

6 The WeaVfer Buntifig, ‘ Emberiza Textrix.’ 

7 The Scarlet Bunting, ‘ Emberiza Coccinea.^ 

Found in the forests of Germany. • . 

8 The Flame - col^ted Bunting, ‘ Emberiza 

Rutila;’ from. Siberia. 
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S >Tbe Busty, . Bunting, ‘ Embenza 
nea;’ fsom North America^ 

10 Tlic Bla^-throated Bunting, Emberiza 

Anrericana;’ from Hudson’s’-bay. 

11 The Military Bunting, ‘ Emberiza Militaris,* 

found near Malta. It is yellowi§h-brown, 
belov<f white. 

12 The Black-headed Bunting, * Emberiza Me- 

lanocephala.’ 

13 The Brumal Bunting, ‘Emberiza Brumalis;' 

from Tyrol It is yellow-brown ; the 
under side of its body yellow ; its wingf- 
quills brown. 

14 The White-crowned Bunting, * Emberiza 

Leucophrys.’ Found in Canada, where it 
is migratory. Its song pleasant. 

15 The Pine Bunting, ‘ Emberiza Pithyomus 

from Siberia. It is rufous ; its belly 
hoary ; with a white spot oir its aheeks, 
its temples, and its breast. 

16 The Daurian Bunting, ‘‘Emberiza Rustica.* 

Its head is black, with three longitudinal 
white bars. Appears sd, .early as the 
month of March. 

17 The Wfeathed Bunting, ‘ Emberiza Luctu- 

osa.’ 

18 The Yellow-breasted Bunting, ^Emberiza 
’ Aureola.’ Frequent in aU»the pine and 

poplar forests of Siberia. 

19 The Dwarf Bunting, i ‘ Emberiza Pusiila.’ 

Haunta. the rills o)a tjip Daurian Alps. 

Jip The Sandwich Bunting, ‘ Emberiza Arctic^’ 
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£1 The Blafik-crowned Bunting) ‘ Emberiza 
AtricapilU;’ from the Sandwich Isiauds. 
£S The Suiinam Bunting, * Embevza Sunnam* 
ensis.’ Above cloudy-l)i*o\vn, below yel- 
lowish ; breast spotted w ith t)lack. 

S3 The Guur Bu.»tiug, * Embtriza Asi^tica;' 
'iroin India. It is cinereous; its wiugs 
and tail brown. 

£4 The Stained Bunting; ‘ Embenza Fucata.’ 

Frec)ueiit in the humid parts of Sibeiia. 

£5 The Ash-headed Bunting, ‘ Emberiza Spo- 
docephala.’ Found in the spring near 
brooks on the Daurian Alps. 

S6 The G(>ld-browed Bunting, ‘Emberiza Chry- 
sophiys.* Inhabits the same^tracts with 
the preceding. 

In the Genus TANAGRA. 

1 The Vaivible Tanagre, ‘Tanagra Variabilis.* 

2 The Black Tanagre, ‘Tanagra Atrata;’ from 

India. 

8 The Capital Tanagre, ‘ Tanagra Capitalis.’ 
'Above green, belov/ yellow ; the head and 
under part of the neck black. 

In the Genus FRINGILLA. 

] The Scarlet Fmch, ’ Fringilla Coccinca;’ 
from the Sandwich Isl iuds. 

2 The Red-breasted Finch, ‘ Fringilla Puni- 

cea ;* from North Aroeric-a. 

3 The Ferruginous Fhfch, ‘ Fringilla Ferrugi- 

neaf froth Peimsylvania. 
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4 The White-tl^roated Finch, * Fringilla Pen- 

sylvanica.’ 

5 The Fas^ated Fincli, ‘ FringiUa Fasciata 

from New •York. 

€ The Grass Finch, ‘ Fringilla Graminea;’ 
from New York. 

7 The Norton Finch, ‘ Fringilla Nortonfensis.' 

It is black,, below white ; its throat spot- 
ted with ferruginous. 

8 The Striped-headed Finch, ‘ Fringilla Stria- 

ta/ from New York. 

5 The Surinam Finch, ‘Fringilla Surinama.’ 
It is grey ; its wing-quills white on both 
sides. 

10 The Black-beaded Finch, ‘ Fringilla Mela- 

nocephala / from China. 

11 The Brown Finch, ‘ Fringilla Fusca/ from 

China. 

12 The Red -faced Finch, ‘ *Frj»gilla»Afra 

from Angola. 

13 The Parrot Finch, ‘Fringilla Psittacea;’ 

from New Caledonia. 

14 The Red-headed Fyich, ‘ FringiUa Erythro- 

cephala ; ’ from the Isle of France. 

15 The Saffron-fronted Finch, ‘ fringilla Fla- 

veola.’ 

16 The Autumnal Finchs * Fringilla Autumn- 

alis ; ’ from Surinam. It is^reenish, with 
a rusty cap ; its veut brick-coloured. 

17 The Lepid Finch, ‘ Fringilla.Lepida.’^ It is 

dun'-gre^n; the, stripe above atid below 
the eyes,, apd Ats jfujvous'; its 
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breast black; It inhabits the woods of 
Havannah, and sings perpetually with an 
exceedingly slender voiceij^ It is easily 
tanied. 

18 The Bearded Finch, ‘ Fringilla Barbata.' It 

iuhabUs tht^ mountains of Q»ili near the 
''-ocean. 

19 The Chilian Finch, ‘ Fringilla Piuca.’ It 

is blue ; its throat white. It haunts the 
neighbourlior.d of dwellings, and sings 
delightfully to the.r^^iug sun. , 

50 The sharp-tailed Finch, ‘ Fringilla Cauda- 

cuta.’ Fouiitl in the back parts of 
Georgia. 

51 The Long- tailed Finch, ‘ Fringilla Macrou- 

ra;* from Cayenne. 

SS The White-eared Finch, ‘ Fringilla Leu- 
cotis;’ from China. 

5 3 T^e Cfy;lou Finch, ‘ Fringilla Zeylonica.’ 

It is yellow ; its back greenish ; its head 
black. 

54 The Brown-throated Fipcb, ‘ Fringilla Fus- 

cicollis ; ’ from China. 

55 The iihie-faced Finch, ‘ Fringilla Tricolor;’ 

from Surinam. 

The ’Fire Finch,- ‘Fringilla Ignitaj’ from 
Africa. , . . 

S7 The Lunar Finch, ^ Fringilla Tprguata;' 
from India. It is reddish ; its rump blue, 

. with a black crescent on its throat. 

1^8 The Green-rumped Finch, ‘TriugUla Multi- 
color ; ’ from, Ceylotju 
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S9 This Yiellow-throated Finch, ‘ FHngilla Fla- 
vicollis ; ’ from North America. 

30) The Carjj|iagena Finch, * Fringilla Cartha- 
• ’ giiiiensis.’ ' It is entirely, cinereous, spot- 
ted with brown and yellow. 

31 The Ochre Finch, ‘Fringilla Ochracca;' 

found in Austria. 

32 The Testaceous Finch, ‘ Fringilla Testacea.’ 

33 The Imperial Finch, ‘ Fringilla Imperialis;' 

from China. It is rose-coloured ; its top 
and under side bright yellow. 

34 The Rusty-collared Finch, ‘ Fringilla Aus- 

tralis ,* ’ from Terra del Fuego. 

In the Genus MUSCICAPA. 

1 The White-fronted Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa 

Albifrons ; ’ from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

2 The Black-and-white Flycatcher, ‘ Musci- 

■capa Melanoleuja.’ Found in the plains 
of Georgia, in the Russian dominions. 

3 The Leucomele fl} catcher, ‘ Muscicapa 

Leucomela.’ Found near the Volga. 
Nestles in crags. Has a mption with its 
tail. 

4 The Black-fronted. Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa 

‘Nigrifrons.’ 

5 The White-tailed Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa 

Leucura ;’ from’ the Cape of Good Hope. 
4 The Spotted Yellow Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa 
jAftia) ’ from the Cape of Good Hope. 
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7 The Flamtneous Flycatcher, Muscicapa 

Flammea ; ’ from India. 

8 The Soqiety Flycatcher, ‘ Mui^cicapa Nigra;’ 

from Otaheite. It is deep black. 

9 The Tufted fly catcher^ * Muscicapa Comata;’ 

from Ceylon. 

10 Tlie Red-vented Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa 

Haemdrrhousa ; ’ from Ceylon. 

11 The Yellow-breasted • Flycatcher, ‘'Musci- 

capa Melanietera ; ’ from Ceylon. 

IS The Green Flycatcher, ‘Muscicapa Nitens;’ 
from India. 

13 The Grey-necked Flycatcher, ‘Muscicapa 

Grisea ; ’ from China. 

14 Tlie Yellow-necked Flycatcher, ‘ Musch 

capa Flavicoltis ; ’ from China. 

15 The Orange-vented Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa 

Fuscescens ; ’ from China. 

16 The Bk^''-hcaded Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa 

Cyanocephala ; ’ from Manilla. 

17 The Yellow-throated Flycatcher, ‘ Musci- 

capa Maiiillensis.’ 

18 The Fan-tailed Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa 

Flabellifera ; ’ from New Zealand and 
Tatfna., Spreads its. tail like a fan when 
it flies. 

19 The Supercilious Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa 

Superciliosa.’ It is cinereous, and-below- 
caiiiation; * > 

50 The Ferruginous Flycatcher,; ‘Mu8cica|>a‘ 

Ferruginea;’ froin *GaroUna.4< 

51 The Ik)ugrtailed-* Flycatcher, ‘fsMuscicapa 
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Aedon.’ It is frequent among the rocks 
and warm situations in Dauria, and sings 
delight^lly even in the night. 

22 The N evv Holland Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa 

Novas Hollandas.' It is brown, and be- 
low whitish. 

23 The Sooty Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa DdSerti.’ 

Found in the deserts of Africa. 

24 The Olive Flv catcher, ‘ Muscicapa Cale- 

donica ; ’ from New Caledonia. 

25 The Luteous Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa Lu- 

tea ; ’ from Otaheite. 

26 The Yellow headed Flj catcher, ‘ Muscicapa 

Ochrocephala ; ’ from New Zealand. 

27 The Yellow-fronted Flycatcher, ‘Muscicapa 

Flavifrons ; ’ from the island of Tauua. • 

28 The Clouded Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa 

Naevia ; ’ from New Caledonia. 

39 Tim Red bellied Flycatc' er, 4 ,.‘*Mu«cicapa 
Erythrogastra; ’ from Norfolk Island. 

50 The Sandwich Flj catcher, ‘ Muscicapa 

S.iudwicheusis.’ 

51 The Dusky Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa Ob- 

scura;’ from the Sandwich Islands. . 

32 The Spotted-winged Flycatcher,*' ‘ Musci- 

capa Maculata;’ from the ^andvrij^i 
Islands. 

33 The Striped Flycateher, ‘ iVktscicapa Stri- 

ata; ’ from North America. 

34 The Dun Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa Sibirica; ’ 

from Kamtschatka. 

35 The Red-fubed Flycatcher, ‘Muscicapa 
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Erythropis.’ ' Found near the river 
Jenesei. . 

3() The Cinnainon Flycatcher, ‘ M^sCicapa Cin- 
namomea ; ’ from Cayenne. 

57 Tlie Yellow-ruinped Flycatcher, ‘ Mpsci- 
capa Spadicea ; ’ from Cayenne. 

38 llic Surinam Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa Su* 

rinama.’ ‘ 

39 The Phoebe Flycatchef, ‘Muscicapa I^ocbe;’ 

from New York. It is ash-olive; below 
yellowish. 

40 The Golden-throat Flycatcher, ‘ Musci- 

capa Ochroleuca;’ from i^North America. 

41 The Nitid Flycatcher, ‘Muscicapa Nitida;’ 

from China. 

4*2 The Lesser Crested Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa 
Acadica ; ’ from Nova Scotia. 

43 The Hanging Flycatcher, ‘Muscicapa Nove- 

fcoratSj&sis ; ’ from New York. 

44 The Passerine Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa Pas- 

serina ; ’ from the island of Tanna. 

45 The Double-coloured Flycatcher, ‘ Musci- 

capa Dichroa ; ’ from the south of Africa. 

46 The Javan Flycatcher, ‘ Muscicapa Java- 

nic.%’ -Its tail is very long and round. 

In the (jenus ALAUDA. 

1 The MalaljSr Lark, AlaudaMalabarica.’ It 

is brown ; its feathers edged with rufous, 
and spotted with white at the tip, A 
beautiful species. 

2 The Gingi Lark, / Alauda Gingrca; ’ from 
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Coromandel. Its Jiieacl is cinereous; its 
under side black. 

8 The Blacl^ Lark, ‘ Alauda Tartarica.’ Found 
in Tartary. 1? 

4 The Yel ton Lark; ‘ Alauda Yeltoniensis.’ It 

is black, variegated with rufous and 
white. Found at the lake Yeltoifl be- 
yond the ^4olga. Is gregarious ; and in 
the month of August is fat and delicious. 

5 The J^ew Zealand Lark, ‘ Alauda Novae 

Zealandiae.’ It is dun ; its feathers edged 
with ashy ; its belly white ; its eye-brows 
white; a black bar on its eye. 

6 The Testaceous Lark, ‘ Alauda Testacea ; ’ 

from Gii)raltar. 

7 The Portugal Lark, * Alauda Lusitana 

from Portugal. 

In the GenusiMOTACflLlQj^. 

1 The Hudsonian "Wagtail, ‘ Motacilla Hudso- 

nica.’ It is rusty-brown ; below whitish ; 
dusky streaks on the neck and the under 
side. 

2 The Indian Wagtail, * Motacilla Indica.’ It 

is greenish-grey, below yellowish; two 
black crescents on the breast. 

S The Yellow -headed Wagtail, ‘ Motacilla 
Citreola;’ found , in Siberia* 

4 The Tschutki W'agtail, ‘ Motacilla Tschqt- 
schensis.’ It is olivcTbrown, below white, 
i The Green Wagtail^. ‘ Motacilla Viridis ; 
from Cevlou. 
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In the Genus SYLVIA. 

1 The Sardinian Warbler, * Sy^ia Moschita.^ 

It is lead-coloured, w ith a tawny cap. 

2 The Aquatic Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Aquatica 

found in Italy, where it is migratory. It 
*is rusty, spotted with brown, and a white 
bar on the wkigs; * 

3 The Chesnut-bellied Warbler, ^ Sylvia Ery- 

throgastra.’ Haunts the gullies in the 
Caucasian mountains. 

4 The Guiana Red-tail, ‘ Sylvia Guianensis.’ 

5 The Black Red-tail, ‘ Sylvia Atrata.’ 

6 The Lesser White-throat, ‘ Sylvia Sylviella.’ 

It is asli-brown, below dirty white ; the 
two middle tail-quills shorter, and awl- 
shaped. This species is pretty frequent 
in England among the hedg’es, though 
^cldatek-observed, wing exceedingly small. 
It nestles in orchards near the ground. 

7 The Patagouiah Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Patago- 

nica.’ It is cinereous, spotted below with 
white. r 

■8 The Wliite-breasted Warbler, ‘Sylvia Du- 
me'torum.’ Inhabits the bushes in Germa- 
ny and Russia.* 

9 The Black-jaw*ed Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Nigri- 
rostris.’®' * 

10 The Rusty -headed Warbler, * Sylvia Borea- 

lis from Kaihtsichatka. 

1 1 The Buft-facctt Warbler, * Sylvia Lutes- 

cens.' 
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12 The Siberian Warble/, * Silvia Montanella.* 

It is brick-coloured, spotted with brown, 
below ^ellowish. 

13 The Moor Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Maura;’ from 


Russia. It is black, edged with grey, 
below white. 


14 The Yellowbrowed Warbler, ‘ SylviaSuper- 

ciliosa;’ from Russia.. 

15 The Gilt-throat Warbler,, ‘ Sylvia Ferrugi- 

nea.’ Found about the river Tunguska. 

16 The Blue-tailed Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Cyanura.* 

Inhabits the shady humid places near the 
river Jenesei. 


17 The Daurian Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Aurorea.’ It 

is black ; its top grey-white. 

18 Tlie Black-poll Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Striata*;’ * 

from New York. 

IS The Grey - poll Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Incana 
froiTj New York. 

20 The Yellow-fronted Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Fla- 

vifrons ;’ from Pennsylvania. 

21 The Blackburnian Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Black- 

burrfte ;’ from Nf w York. It ha? a black 
cap,^,with a black bar across the eyes^. 

22 The Murine Warbler, ‘ Sylvia IVlufdlia.’ 

23 The Thorn-tailed Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Spiiu- 

cauda ;’ from Terra d^ Fuego. , 

24 The Citrine Warbler^ ‘ Sy IvifcCi^rina ;’ from 

; New Zealand. 

25 The Long-legged W^grbler, ‘ Sylvia Longi- 

pes ;’ from New ;^ealaiid. 
g6 The Black-hooded White ear, ‘ Sylvia Pile- 
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ata.’ Foun^ at ^he Cape of Good Hope^ 
and in China. 

S7 The White-crowned Warbler, ^ Sylvia AlbU 
capilla;’ from Cliina. 

28 The Pink Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Caryophylla- 

cea from Ceylon. 

29 Tke Cingalese Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Cingaleii? 

sis from Ceylon. It is .variegated green, 
below bright yellow, 

30 The China Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Sinensis.’ It is 

green ; a pale spot behind the eyes. 

31 The Tailor Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Sutoria.’ Its 

colour is light yellow ; its length three 
inches ; its weight ninety grains. It sews 
with delicate fibres a dead leaf to the side 
of a living one, and lines the cavity with 
feathers, gossamer, and down. Its eggs 
are white, and not laiger than those of 
ajits..._.,It is found in India. 

32 The Black-throated Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Gula- 

ris from South America. 

33 The Long-billed Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Kamt- 

schatkensis.’ 

34 The Ochry -tailed Warbler, ‘Sylvia Ochru- 

ray^vfrom Persia. 

35 JVbe Awatcha Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Awatcha.’ 

It is brown, ‘ below wliite; its breast 
spotftd with bla(;k. 

36 Van Diemen’s Warbler, ‘ Sylvia Canescens,’ 

It is hjoaty, below white; head black; 
front streaked with white. 
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57 The BIack>necked l^rblf4, ‘ Sylvia Nigri- 
collis;’ from India. 

38 The Plunbeous Warbler, * Sylvia Plumbea.* 
Very small. 

In the Genus PIPRA. 

1 The Superb Manakin, * Pipra Superba; 

S The White-headed Manakin, ‘Pipra Leuco- 
ccphala;' from Surinam. 

5 The Little Manakin, ‘ Pipra Minuta;’ from 
India. 

4 The Crimson-vented Manakin, ‘ Pipra Has- 

raorrhoa.’ 

5 The Black- throated Manakin, ‘ Pipra Ni 

gricollis.’ 

6 The Orange-bellied Manakin, ‘ Pipra Capeu-* 

sis from the Cape of Good Hope. 

7 The Cinereous Manakin, ‘ Pipra Cinerea.’ 

In the Genus PARUS. 
i Tlie Norway Titmouse, Parus Stroemei.’ It 
. is very like the ox-eye, only its liead is 
yellowish-green instead of black. 

S The Black-breasted. Titmouse, ‘ Parus Afer 
from the Cape of Good Hope and '^ndia. 

3 The Iludson’s-bay Titmouse, ‘ ParuS Hud-* 

sonicus.’ It is reddish-brown, its back 
cinereous, its throat; jet-blaok, Tts flanks 
rufoiis. 

4 The Chinese Titmouse^ * Parus Sinensis.' It 

is rusty-brown, its and tail broWrfi" 

edged with black. 

VOI,. X. II 
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5 The Great-h^’detli Titmouse, ‘ Parus Ma- 

croceplialus from New Zealand. It is 
black; its belly and front ^Iiite. 

6 The New Zealand Titmouse, ‘ Parus .!^ova; 

Zeulandiae.’ It is ash-red, below rufous- 
grey ; its eyc-brows white. 

7 The White I'itinouse, ‘ Parus Kujaeseik 

found in the oak-woode of Siberia. 

In the Genus HIRUNDO. 

1 Tlie Otaheite Swallow, ‘ Hii'undo Tahitica.' 

It is blackish-brown ; its front, its neck, 
and its under side, purple-fulvous ; its 
tail somewhat forked and black. 

2 The Daurian Swallow, ‘ Ilirundo Daurica.’ 

' It is blue, below white ; its temples and 

rump f rruginous ; its outermost tail-quill 
veiy long, and marked on the inside 
white spot. It inhabits the lofty 
recks and tlie mountain-caves of Siberia. 
Its iiest is I.Mge a<'i<l hemispherical, con- 
structed elegantly with pellets of pure 
mini, and having an entrance of some 
inclics in iengtli. 

3 Th&^Red'hcadcd Swallow, ‘ Hirundo Ery- 

throcophala;’ from India. A small species. 

4 The Gonalas'chkan Swallow, ‘ Ilirundo 

Aothiak’schkeusis.' It is blackish, below 
ashy : its rump whitisli. 

5 The Cliinesc Swift, ‘ Ilirundo Sinensis.’ It 

is brown, l)flow tawny-grey ; its cap ruf- 
ous ; its throat and orbits white. Length 
eleven inches ,aud a half. . 
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In the Genus CAPRIMULGUS. 

1 The Bo^hhay GoatsuoKor, ‘ Capriinulofus 
« A'laticiis.’ It is ashy, ci<)U«lt’(f with 

black and fctniginous ; cineie.»us bars on. 
the l)rc'ast. 

2 The Crested Gnatsnckcr, ‘ Capn’inulgus 

Niivtv IIoFlandite from New Holland. 
Rather smailur lhau tlie European. 

In the Genus COLUMBA. 

1 Tile White-crowned Pigeon, ‘ Columba Leu- 

coc ephala;’ found in North America and 
in .lamaica. 

2 The White-winged Pigeon, ‘ Columba Leu- 

coptcra from India. 

3 The Lesser Crowned Pigeon, ‘ Columba 

Cristata from India. It nestles among - 
gl ass and roods. 

4 The Ciroy-hoadod Pigeon, ‘ Columba Albi- 

capiila;’ from fh’c island Panay. 

J Tl'.c Purpic-shouldorcd Pigeon, ‘ Columba 
Phocuiooptera from India. 

6 The Garnet-winged Pigeon, ‘ Columba Ery- 

throptora;’ from the island EitlTeo. 

7 The Green-winged Pigeon, ‘ Columba Tn- 

dica ; from Ambovna. 

5 The Jumboo Pigeon,* ‘ Coliffnba Jamboo 

from Sumatra and Java. It is green ; its 
front red ; its breast white • 

.9 The Purple Pigeon, :,|U^lumba Purpurea;’* 
frojh Java. 

I i 2 
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10 The Purple-brhwtA^ Pigeon, * Columha iX* 

mensis from the island Eimeo. 

1 1 The Hook-billed Pigeon, ‘ C^umba Curvi- 

rostra from the island of Tanna. 

If The Ferrugiuous'vented Pigeon, * Columba 
Specifica from the Friendly Islands. 

IS TTie White Nutmeg Pigeon, * Columba 
' Alba from New Guinea. 

14 Tlie New Zealand Pigeon, ‘ Columba Zea- 

landica.’ It is red ; its belly white ; its 
rump blue ; its tail black. 

15 The Brown Pigeon, ‘ Columba Brunnea;* 

from New Zealand. 

Id The Bronze-wina||d Pigeon, ‘ Columba Chal- 
coptera;’ from*Norfolk Island. 

17 The Hackled Pigeon, ‘ Columba Franci® 

from the Isle of France. 

18 Tlie Spotted Green Pigeon, ‘ Columba Ma- 

<A;l*rtav 

19 The Grey Pigeon, * Columba Corensis;’ from 

Coro, in South America. 

SO The Egyptian Turtle, ‘Columba jEgyptiaca.' 
It is reddish ; its throat spotted with 
black feathers. 

fl The^urinam Turtle, ‘ Columba Surinamen- 
sls.’ It is cindreous, below white ; its bill 
blue. 

fS The ^urat Turtle,' ‘ Columba Suratensis.’ It 
is grey ; the upper side of its neck black ; 
its nape white. 

MS The Blue-crowned Turtle, * Columba Cya- 
ftocepbala i* from India and China. 
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94 The ^ed-breasted Jifurfil, * Columba Cra- 

enta from Manilla. 

95 The ^aiiruine Turtle, ‘ Columba Sanguinca j’ 
. from Manilla. 

a6 The Malacca Pigeon, ‘ Columba Malaccenr 
' sis.’ The sides of its neck are white. It 
is of the size of a sparrow, anti very 
beautiful • 

27 The Melancholy Turtle, ‘ Columba Bantam* 

ensis ;* from Java. Its tail is wedge* 
shaped ; its orbits naked and fleshy. 

28 The Black-winged Turtle, ‘Columba Me- 

lanoptera from Chili. 

In the Genus’^&NELOPE. 

The Piping Curassow, * Penelope PipilS 
from Brazil. Has a blue caruncle on its 
throat ; its belly white ; .its back brown, 
spotted with deep black. 

In the Genas NUMIDA., 

1 The Mitred Pintado, ‘ Numida Mitrata 

from Madagascar and Guinea. 

2 The Crested Pintado, ‘ Numida Cristata;* 

from Africa. 

In the Genus fcRAX. 

1 The Globose CurasSow, ‘ Wax Globicera j* 

from Guiana. 

2 The Galeated Curassow, ‘ Crax Galeatat 

from Cura^oa. 
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In the Genus PIJASIANUS. 

1 The Superb Pheasant, ‘ Phas^anus Siijjer- 
biis;’ from Clhna, 

S The African Pheasant, ‘ Phasianns Africa- 
mis.’ Ii is ash-blue, below white; its 
head crested. 

3 The Iinpeyan Pheasant, ‘Phasianns Iinpey- 

anus iVom India. It is crested, and pur- 
ple \vitli glossy gaecn ; below l)hiel<. 

4 The Coloured Piieasant, ‘ Phasiauus Leuco- 

inclauos,’ from India. It is crested and 
black ; the feathers on the body edged 
with white. 

In tl.e Genus TETIIAO. 

1 The Rock Grous, ‘ Tetrao Rupestris;’ from 

Hudson 's-bay. is orange, variegated 
wfcTTHilaek stiipcs and white blotches; 
its toes feathered ; its tai!-(piills black 
tipt with white; its straps black. It is 
much St. aller than the white grous. It 
fie<juci.ts i;«)t the vrnmds, but, sitting’ on 
.the rocks aifhits neck extended, it ut- 
ters like a person sneezing. 

2 The Reilli^ak (i^if.us, ‘ 'J'etrao L;t()ponieus.’ 

It« b.!( I. is I’dack variegated with fenugi- 
nous; irs*’neck fiVrugiuous spotted with 
bi..ek ; its breast and vent white. Size 
of a lien. Found In the Laplaiirl Alps. 

3 The lidsiiigiai. Grous, * Tetrao Canus.' Its 

body is hoary waved with brown; its bill” 
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and legs black^^Res^^inbles something 
the hazel grous. 

4 The Saiid Grous, ‘ Tetrao Arenariiis;' from 

the deserts about the Caspian Sea. Its 
collar, belly, and vent, are deep black; 
its tail-quills striped witii bio.vn and 
grey, and t:pt with white; the twf) mid- 
dle ones taavnyish. 

5 The Namaqua Grous, ‘ Tetrao Namaqua ;’ 

from the Cape of Good Hope. Its teet 
shaggy ; its back ciiesuut ; its belly 
blackish ; its two middle tail-quills pro- 
jecting and awl-shaped. 

() The Heteroclitc Groq|^ ‘ Tetrao Paradoxus.’ 
Its feet three-toed '"atid shaggy ; its back 
waved with grey and black ; its beify 
black, with pale spots; the sides of its 
neck marked with a fulvops spot. 

In the Genus PERDIX. 

1 The Cape Partridge, ‘ Perdix Capensis.’ It 

is almost double spurred ; its breast 
streaked with white; its legs red. 

2 The Ceylon Partridge, ‘ Perdjx/Jeyloneii- 

sis ’ Size of a lien ; double spurred ;• fts 
head and neck variegated witli black and 
white. 

3 The Brown African Partridge, ‘ Perdix Spa- 

diceus from Madagascar. 

^ The Arragon Partridge, ‘ Perdix Aragonic^’ 
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It is spurred; itl^wings, belly, and thighs, 
black. 

5 The Pintado Partridge, * Perdix Madagas^ 

cariensis.’ ^ 

6 The Pearled Partridge, ‘ Perdix Afra;’ from 

the Cape of Good Hope. 

7 The Gingi Partridge, ‘ Perdix Gingica.’ It 

is rufous-grey; its rump spotted with 
black. 

8 The Green Partridge, ♦ Perdix* Viridis.’ 

9 The Javan Partridge, ‘Perdix Javanicus.* 

It is cinereous, with dusky crescents ; its 
cheeks black. 

10 The Madagascar j^^uail, ‘ Perdix Striata.’ It 

is twice as large as the common quail. 

1 1 The Grey-throated Quail, ‘ Perdix Griseus 

irom Madagascar, Size of the common 
quail, 

12 The«„S[ew Guinea Quail, ‘ Perdix Novae 

Guinea.’ Its body brown ; the coverts 
of its wings edgectwith yellow. One half 
smaller than the common quail. 

13 The Manilla Quail, / Perdix Manillensis.’ 

Its body blackish abovei yellowish below, 
with, blackish stripes ; its throat white. 

. Siie of a sparrow. 

14 The Hudsouiah Quail, ‘ Perdix Hudsouica.’ 

Its body pale-rusty ; its neck spotted 
with white ; its wings, its back, and its 
tail, marked with cross white lines wide- , 
ly parted. A small species. 
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15 The Kokerlik Quail^so called from its cry), 
‘ Perdix Kakerlik from fiueharia. Its 
bill, eyebrows, and legs, are scarlet ; its 
breast cinereous. 

36 The Caspian Quail, * Perdix Caspius.’ It is 
cinereous spotted with scarlet; its nos- 
trils, orbits, and temples, yellow. 
i7 The Gibraltar Quail, * Perdix Gibraltarica.’ 
Its body abovt? brown striped with black, 
below yellowish-white ; black crescents 
on the breast. 

rs The Luzouiau Quail, * Perdix Luzoniensis.' 
Brown above, yellow below ; head varie- 
gated with black aiid white. 

19 The Andalusian Quail, ‘Perdix Andalusi- 
cus.’ Its body rufous waved with black; 
below yellowish. 

» 

In the Genus PSOPPyA. . . 

The Undulated Trumpeter, ‘ Psophia Un- 
dulata from Arrica. ’ Size of a goose. 

In tlie Gtenus OTIS. 

-c 

1 The Chilian Bustard, ‘ Otis Chilenys.’* It(^ 
head and throat smooth ; it% body white ; 
its top and tail cinereous. 

S The White-chinned. Bustard, ‘ Otis Indica.’ 

In the Genus PtATALEA. 

The Dwarf Spoonbil^ ‘ Platalea Pygmea;’ 
from Guiaua and Surinam. Its body 
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brown above, an\| white below. Size of 
a sparrow. 

In the (Icnus JMYCTERVA. 

The Indian Jabiru, ‘ M 5 ’ctcria Asiatica.’ It 
is white; a stripe across its eyes; the 
Tower part of its back, and its quills, 
black. 

In the Genus ARDEA. 

1 The Gigantic Crane, ‘ Ardca Argala.’ It is 

cinereous ; its head, its neck, and jugular 
pouch, naked; its belly and shoulders 
bright wliite. It is five or seven feet 
long, and excessively voracious. Found 
in Asia and Africa, and particularly near * 
the mouths of rivers in the province of 
Rengal. 

2 The Ijusk'y Crane, ‘ Ardea Obscura.’ Size 

of a bittern. Tound in Sclavonia. 

.T The Dwarf Heron, ‘ Ardca Piimi la.’ Found 
in the Caspian Sea. It is chesnut ; the 
niiddlc-quilis of its* wings are variegated 
■ wiih white and yellow. It is nineteen 
, iuehos long. 

4 The I\Iinutc Rittern, ‘ Ardea lixilis.’ Its 

neck rufous ; a crescent on its breast, and 
its (luills Tblack. Found in Jamaica and 
in North America. Hardly larger tlian a 
thrusli. 

5 The Ferruginous Heron, ‘Ardea Ferruginea.’ 
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Frequent on the l^anais ; nestles on trees, 
Lrnyth tv\(:ntvoiie inches. 

6 Till' Red |u'iule(l Heron, ‘ Ardea Erythroce- 

phala.’ Found in CliiJi. Its crest reaches 
to its hack. 

7 Tlic Rliio headed Heron, ‘Ardea Cyanoce- 

plialii.’ Found in Ciiili. Its win^s are 
black, cdcdtl with white. 

S Tlic Striated Htioii, ‘ Ardea Striata; ’ from 
(niiana. 

<3 The Wattled Heron, ‘Ardea Carunculata ; ’ 
from the Cape of Good Hope. Length 
ilve feet and a half 

10 The Rufous Heron, ‘ Anlca Rufa.’ Found 

sonietinics near the pools in Austria. 

11 The Rusty-crowned Heron, ‘Ardea Ruhigf- 

nosa;’ from North America. Size of a 
hi I torn. • 

12 The Ash-coloured Heron, ‘ 4rdt.* Cana;’ 

from North America. 

13 The Sneaked llcroii, ‘ Ardea Vi rgata; ’ from 

North America. 

14 The Snow Heron, Ardea Nivea.’ Lena'th 

two feet. Found in most parts of. the 
woi Id. Nestles on lofty tress.' 

15 Tlic (ialeated Heron, ‘ Ajilc.i Galeata.’ *fts 

body milky; its bill yellove; its legs 
scaiict. Found in Cnili. 

16 The Saoitd Heron, ‘Ardea Sacra.’ It is 

wliite ; its head smooth, the feathers on 
its back jagged and white. Found at 
Qtaheite, where it is )ieUl sacred. 
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1 7 The Oiinese Heroi^ ‘ Ardea Sinensis/ It 

is brown with paler streaks; its quills 
black. Small species. ^ 

18 The Johanna Heron, ‘ Ardeia Johannte.’ A 

black crest; the body grey above and 
white below ; the wings black. 

J9 Tlib Lohaujung Heron, ‘ Ardea Indica.' It 
is brown variegated with green ; its tall 
black. * 

SO The Yellow-necked Heron, ‘Ardea Flavi- 
collis : ’ from India. Length two feet. 

21 The White-fronted Heron, ‘ Ardea Novae 
Hollandiae.’ Length twenty-eight inches* 

In the Genus TANTALUS. 

f The Black-faced Ibis, ‘ Tantalus Melanopis.' 
Found in New Year’s Island, where it 
breeds on the rocks. Length twenty- 
eight inches. 

S The White-headed Ibis, ‘ Tantalus Leucoce- 
phalus ; ’ frorfi Ceylon. A broad band of 
black crosses the breast; the wings are 
black ; the coverts,of the tail long, and of 
a fine pink. Its rosy feathers lose their 
cdlour during the rainy season. It makes 
a snapping noise with its bill. A very 
large species. 

3 The Etliiopiari Ibisj ‘ Tantalus iEthiopicus,’ 
the JAou Ilannes of Mr. Bruce. It is 
white ; the head and upper side of the 
neck brown ; the hind part of its back 
and its vving-quills black. 
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,4 The Green Ibis, ‘ Tantalus Viridis.’ Found 
in Russia ; flies i6 flocks, and nestles in 
trees. 

. 5 The Glqisy Ibis, * Tantalus Igneus.’ Re- 
sembles the preceding, and found like- 
’■wise in Russia. Oue was killed in 
Cornwall. 

S The Lesser Ibis, ‘ Tantalus ]^linutus.’ Its 
face, bill, and legs, greenish ; its body fer- 
ruginous, and white below, found iu Su- 
rinam. 

7 The Black-headed Ibis, ‘ Tantalus Melano- 
cephalus ; ’ from India. Length twenty- 
one inches. 

J The Pillan Ibis, ‘Tantalus Ibis.’ Its face, 
bill, and legs, are brown; its body white; 
its quills black. Inhabits the lakes aniT 
rivers of Ci)ili, and frequently sits upon 
the trees. Size of a goose. 

$ The Hagedash Ibis, ‘ Tantalus Ilagedash,* 
It is cinereous; its back variegated with 
green and yellow ; its wings blue-black ; 
its lesser coverts violet. Found at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Feeds on roots; 
passes the night on trees. ^ Larger *than 
a hen. 

In the Genus NUME^IXK. 

J Tlie Otaheitan Curleiy, ‘ Numenius Tahi- 
tensis.’ It is tawny-white; its neck 
streaked with black; its back and the 
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coverts of its^wiims waved with blackish 
aiul \Vhitisb. t". cntv inches. 

2 The Eskiniiiiix Curie w, ‘ Niinitaniis I’orealis.’ 
Its hill and loos black; itsMxaly blown 
spotted with oTcy. liibabits the net mea- 
dows in tlie country of Hudson’s-bay. 

.■3 Tlrt Cape Cuilew, ‘ Nurnenius Africanus.’ 
It is cinereous; its neck, its belly, and 
its iiimp, white. • 

4 The Pygrny Curlew, ‘Xirnenius Pigmeus.’ 
Size of;; lark. Inhabits Europe, and oc- 
curs sometimes iu Engh'ud. 

In the Genus SCOLOPAX. 

1 The Little Woodcock, ‘ Scolopax Afinor; ’ 

from North America. Length eleven 
inches aurl a half. 

2 Tlie Great Snipe, ‘ Scolopax Alajor.’ Its 

bad# ai^d coverts are brick - colouretl 
spotted with black, and edged with 
white; its neck ?ind breast yi'llowish- 
white, w'ith crescents of bl;;ek ; its s.ides 
waved with black, eluhabils Siberia, and 
fouiid likewise in England and Germany. 
L^i gfeh.oixtccn iuclies : weight eight 
ounces. 

3 The Cayenne Snipe, ‘ Scolopax Cayeunensis.’ 

It is*cii;«;reous-kiow'ii, variegated with 
biick-coiour ; the uiulcr side of its body 
and its rump white. Length thirteen 
inches. 
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4 The Straight-billed Snipe, ‘ Scolopax Bel- 

gica.’ Found in ^he Netherlands. 

5 The Marl)le<l God wit, ‘ Scolopax Marmo- 

ra ta ^froni lludsou’s-bay. Size of the 
Ain. rican godudt. 

6 TIic Seinipalmated Snipe, * Scolopax Semi- 

palinata ; ’ from North America, iength 
fourteen inches. • 

7 The Stone Snipe,. ‘ Scolopax Melaiioleuca. 

Its tail and rump striped with black and 
white ; its legs yellow. Found in North 
America. Twice as large as the common 
snipe. 

8 The Yellow-shank Snipe, ‘ Scolopax Flavi- 

pes.’ It is whitish, spotted with black ; 
its wings brown ; its belly, and the co- 
verts of its tail, white. Appears in autumfT 
in the state of New York. Length eleven 
inches. 

9 The Nodding Snipe, ‘ Scolifpax Nutans.’ 

It is cinereous, variegated with feiTugin- 
ous ; its belly, its rump, and its tail, 
white. Found on the shores of Labrador. 

10 The Black Snipe, ‘Scolopax Nigra;’ from 

the Northqrn Archipelago. 

11 The Ucd-breastc<l Snipe, ‘ ScoIopaSc N<ote- 

boraceusis.’ Iuhubits*the coasts of New 
York. . 

13 The Brown Sui]>e, ‘Scolopax Grisea.' Found 
on tlic coasts of New ork. Length 
eleven IucIk's. 

13 The Ash-coloured Snipe, ‘Scolopax Inca- 
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na;* from the Eimeo and Palmerston 
Islands. Length Ijleven inches. 

14 The Terek Snipe, ‘ Scolopax Terek.’ It is 
cinereous spotted with browA, and white 
below. Found near the Caspian Sea : flies 
in flocks. Length nine inches. 

4 .n the Genus TRINGA. 

c. 

1 The Red-legged Sandpiper, ‘ Tringa Ery- 
thropus.’ Larger than the ruff. . 

^ The Wood, Sand piper, * Tringa Glareola.* 
Its bill is smooth ; its legs greenish ; its 
body brown dotted with white; its breast 
whitish. Found in the swamps of Swe- 
den. Size of a stare, 

S The White-winged Sandpiper, ‘Tringa Leu- 
coptera.’ Found in the islands of the 
South Sea. 

4 The Seluingcr Sandpiper, ‘Tringa Mariti- 

ma.’ Il is variegated with grey and 
black, below white ; its throat and tail 
duskyish. Inhabits the shores of Norway 
and Iceland. 

5 The Waved Sandpiper, ‘ Tringa Undata. 

in Denmark and Norway. 

6 ‘Tlie iJniform Sandpiper, ‘ Tringa Unifor- 

mis from Iceland. 

7 The Browiv, Sandpiper, ‘ Tringa Fusca.’ 

Found in England. Size of a jack snipe. 

8 The Black Sandpiper, ‘ Tringa Lincolnien- 

sis from Lincolnshire. 

9 The New York Sandpiper, * Tringa Novc- 
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boracensis.’ It is blackish ; its feathers 
edged with whi^sh ; below white ; its 
tail cinereous. 

10 The Stre&ked Sandpiper, * Trihga Virgata 

from Sandwich-bay. 

1 1 The Boreal Sandpiper, ‘ Tringa Borealis.’ It 

is cinereous ; its neck, its sides, iftid its 
breast, waved with a paler hue. Found 
in King George^ Sound. * 

13 The Newfoundland Sandpiper, ‘ Tringa No- 
viB Terra3.’ It is blackish, marginatM 
with brown ; below cinereous-white. 

13 The Variegated Sandpiper, ‘Tringa Varie- 

gata from Nootka Sound. 

14 The Little Sandpiper, * Tringa Pusilla.* 

found in the northern parts of EuropSj^ 
Size of a sparrow. 

15 The Red Sandpiper, ‘ Tringa Islandica.’ 

Size of a turtle. Its bill and legs brown. 
Found in the northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America, and sometimes in 
Great Britain. 

1(5 The Southern Sandpiper, ‘ Tringa Australis,’ 
Its bill and legs black ; its belly and ri\mp 
whitish. Found at Cayenne.* 4«ngth 
eleven inches. 

17 The Banded Sandpiper, ‘ Trinara Fasciata;* 

from Astracan. • , 

18 The Black-topped Sandpiper, ‘ Tringa Kep- 

tuscha. Inhabits the pools of Siberia. 

yoL, X. K K 
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111 the Genus (^HARADRIUS. 

1 The Ruddy Plover, ‘ Cliaradrius Rubidus ;* 
from Hudson’s bay. 

Q The Black-crowucd Plover, ‘ Cliaradrius 
,Atricapiilus;’ from New York. Length 
ten inches. 

3 The New Zealand Plpver, ‘Cliaradrius No- 

vaj ZealandiiE.’ It is ash-green ; its face 
and collar black. Larger than the ringed 
plover, being eight inches long. 

4 The Gregarious Plover, ‘ Cliaradrius Grega- 

rius.’ It is cinereous, below white; the 
quills of its tail white, with a black bar. 
Abounds on the meadows near the Volga 
and the Jaik. 

5 The Asiatic Plover, ‘ Cliaradrius Asiaticus,’ 

It is grey-brown; its front, its eyebrows, 
its thnVat, and its belly, are white. Found 
sometimes in the salt-marshes in South 
Tartary. Larger tliau the ringed plover. 

6 The Rusty - crowned Plover, ‘ Cliaradrius 

Fulklaiidicus ; from’tlic Falkland Islands. 
Lcujgth seven inches and a half. 
r„The Dusky Plover, ‘ Cliaradrius Obscurus.’ 

Its legs blueish. Found in New Zealand. 
8 The Fulvous Plover, ‘ Cliaradrius Fulvus.' 
Found in the marshes pf Otaheite. J^ength 
twelve inches. 

p The White-bellied Plover, ‘ Cliaradrius Leu- 
Qogaster.’ Length six inches. 
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10 The Red-necked Plover, ‘ Cliaradrius Ru- 

bricollis from yan Diemen’s Laud. 

1 1 The Indian Plover, ‘ Charadrius Indicus.’ 

It is brown, below white; two brovV’u 
stripes on the breast. Size of a lark. 

In the Genus RALLUS. 

1 The Clapper Rail, ‘ Rallus Crepitans;’ from 

North America^ It is olive-brown; its 
throat white. Length fourteen or six- 
teen inches. 

2 The Troglodyte Rail, ‘ Rallus Australis ;’ 

from New Zealand. Its winajs and tail 
deep brown ; its feathers striped with 
black. Length fifteen or seventeen 
inches. 

3 The Cape Rail, ‘ Rallus Capensis.’ It is fei>»* 

ruginous, below striped with black and 
• white. Size of the laud rail. 

4 The Blue-necked rail, ‘ Rallus^iaErulescens;’ 

from the Cape of Good Hope. Length 
seven inches. 

5 The Ceylon Rail, ‘ Rallus ^eylanicus/ Its 

head is blackish*; its bill and legs red. 
Larger than the water rail. 

6 The Pacific Rail, ‘Rallus Paclficus-’ It. is 

black dotted with white ; its wings strip- 
ed; its breast blueish-ash. Found inOta- 
heite. 

7 The Tabuan Rail, ‘ Rallus Tabuensis.’ En- 

tjyely black, red about the eyes, the tail 

K K 2 
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extremely short. Found in the Society 
Islands. • . 

8 The Otahcite Rail, ^ Ralhis Taltiensis,’ It 

is cinereous; its tail black,; its throat 
white. Length six inches. 

9 The Dwarf Rail, ‘ Rallus Pusillus.’ Jn size, 

colour, and form, Jt resembles a lark. 

Frequents the salt-marshes of Dauria. 

0 

In the Genus PARRA. 

1 The Luzonian Jacana, ‘ Parra Luzoniensis.' 

It is brown. Sniailcr than the lapwing. 

2 The Chinese Jacana, ‘ Parra Sinensis.’ It is 

wine-chesnut. Size of the painted phea- 
sant. 

8 The African Jacana, ‘ Parra Africana.’ It 
is cinnamon-coloured ; its neck white be- 
low. Length nine inches and a half. 

4 The Faithful Jacana, ‘ Parra Chavaria.’ Its 

crest haVigs from the back of its licad ; 
its body is browji above. Found near 
Carthageua. Feeds on herbs, and is ea- 
sily tamed. 

5 The luiiiau Jacana, ‘ Parra Imlica.’ It is 

black ish-biue ; its back and wings bro’wn. 

' . Builds a floating nest with herbs near the 
blinks of poo^s. 

6 The Chilian Jacana, ‘ Parra Chilensis.’ Its 

legs brown; its head somewhat crested 
behind. Feeds on insects and worms ; is 
Vociferous : builds its nest among the 
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tliagena 

2 The Eluck-L 

f^coili.s.’ Jt 
hack tiusky 
Leiigtli seven * 

3 Tile ^V'hite Gailiii 

front, bill, and 
Norfolk Island. 

4 The Ycllou’^- breasted 

N o vcboracensis fron 
than a quail. 

.'i The Creste<l Gallinule, ‘ G, 

Found in China and I. 
eighteen inches. 

In the Genus I^IALAROPt>. 

1 The Plain Phalarope, * PhalaropusG 

Inhabits the Icy !3ea. 

2 The Brown Phalarope, * Phalaropus 

from North America. * * . 

3 The Barred Phalarope, * Phalaropus Cant 

latus from Christmas Sounj). 
seven inches and a*lialf. * 

In the Genus FULICA. 
yiie Cinereous Coot, ‘ Fulica^/' 
from North America. 



/ ‘ Pha- 
xhe lakes 


T^EA. 

^ Diomedea Spa- 
Sea. Its bin is 
chesuut-brown ; 

1 and upper side of 

/Albatross, ‘ Diomcdea 
•Its bill is black above, 
?lts base ; its body above 
under side and the rump 
/t{d in the South Sea and at the 
jiood Hope. Size of a goose. 

, Albatross, ‘ Diouiedea Fuligino- 
vvliite crescent bchiml the eyes. 
iKi within tiic^ntarctic Circle. Near- 
/threc feet long. 

. In the Genus ALCA. 

/he J.^abrador Auk, ‘ Alca Labradora.’ Size 
of the Its bill keel-shaped ; its 

lowc’t mandible swelling ; a black spot at 
\ the tip ; fits orbfts and temples whitish ; 
belly white. , 

^rested Auk, ‘ Alca Cristatella.’ Size 

^ ^ • • * -I 

\rcdwing. Its bill is compressed^ 
Nt\vhat furf owed ; its hotly blach»* 



crest bij its 

Found’ in the i.slan<Is near Japan. 

3 The Ancient Auk, ‘ Alca Antiqua.’ Its bill 

js^ black, wliitish at the base; its body 
blackish, its belly white. Found near 
Kanitschatka and the Kuril*, isl nets. 

4 TIic Flat-bilRjd Auk, ‘ Alca Pygmea.’ Its 

bofly is deep *black, below cinereous. 
Found in the Isle of Aves, between Asia 
anrl America. Is gregarious. Leiinlk 
seven inches. 

In tlie Genus URIA. 

1 The White Guillemot, ‘ Uria Lacteola.’ Size 

of the black guillemot. Found on tlie 
west coast of Holland. 

2 The Marble Guillemot, ‘ Uria Marmorata;’ 

from Kanitschatka. Length ten inches. 

In the (jenus COLYMBUS. 

1 The Striped Diver, ‘ Colymbus Striatus.’ 

Found in the lajics of North America. 
Weighs between two and three pounds. 

2 The Chinese Diver, ‘ Colymbus Siliensis.' 

It is greenish-brown with darker sj;^s ; 
its breast and belly rufous- white, with 
rufous spots. 

In the Genus STERN A. 

I The Surinam Tern, ‘ Sterna Surinamensis.’ 

*' It is cinereous; below white, its legs red.. 
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2 The African Tern, ‘ Sterna Africana.’ It is 

white ; its body ||lueisli above ; its top 
black ; its wings spotted with brown. 

3 The Philippine Tern, ‘ Stern# Philippina.’ 

It is wine-grey, a^white cap; the fillet 
across the eyes, the wing-quills, the tail, 
aiid the bill, black. Twice as large as 
the greater tern. 

4 The Simple Tern, ‘ Sterna Simplex,’ ' It is 

inclined to lead-colour, white below, its 
top whitish. Found in Cayenne. Size 
the nodrly. 

6 The Egyptian Tern, ‘ Sterna Nilotica.’ It 

is cinereous, below white ; its orbits black, 
spotted with white. Size of a pigeon. 

6, The Striated Tern, ‘ Sterna Striata from 
* New Zealand. 

7 The Wreathed Tern, ‘ Sterna Vittata;’ from 

Christmas Sound. Length fifteen inches. 

8 The Browli Tern. ‘ Sicrna Spadicca;’ from 

Cayenne. Its ven<6 white. Length fif- 
teen inches. 

9 The White Tern, ‘ Sterna Alba.’ Its bill and 

legs are black. Found in the East Indies, 
*at- the. Cape of Good Hope, and in the 
South Sea. 

10 The Chinese Tcfn, ‘Sterna Sinensis.’ It is 

white, ’its back cinereous ; a black bar on 
its top. Length eight inches. 

1 1 The Southern Tern, ‘ Sterna Australis ;’ from 

Christmas Sound. It is cinereous ; below 
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grey; its wing-quills }vhite. Length seven 
inches and a hal/ or nine inches. 

)i2 The Hooded I’crn, ‘ Sterna Metopoleucos.’ 
Founft in Russia and the south of Siberia. 
Goes in pairs. Length eight inches and 
a half. 

In the Genus LARUS, 

• • 

1 The Great Gull, ‘ Larus Icthyoetus.’ Its 

head, aiul the top of its neck, black ; its 
back and v.ir.irs greyish; its eye-liiir.’d'hd 
tail wliitc. Size of the barnacle, in fly- 
ing, utters a deep croak. Found on the 
Caspian Sea. 

2 The L: tie Ciidl, ‘ Larus Minutus.’ It is 

snowy ; its head black ; its wings dirty 
white; its legs scarlet. Size of the missel. 
Frequents the large river’s in Siberia. 

3 The Esquimaux Keeask, ‘-Larus Keeask.* 

It is brown ; the coverts of its wings va- 
riegatetl with white ; its tail black, spot- 
ted and tipt wdth white. It arrives in 
Hudson’s-bay iA April: makes its nest 
Avith grass, and lays two pale rusty* eggs 
with black spots. Length ‘twent^s^wo 
inches. 

In the Genus PIIOCELLARIA. 

1 The Dark-grey Petrel, ‘ Procellaria Grisea.’ 
The inferior coverts of its wings white; 
its bill brown : its legs blueish before. 
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Length fourteejn or fifteen inches. Found 
ill the soutlieru lieuft plu re. 

2 The Glacial Petrel, ‘ Procfllarla Gelida.’ It 
is blueish-a'h , its hack blacuish ; its 
throat and breast vviii'c; its bill yeilow; 
its legs blue. I.*ength nineteen inches. 
Fduntl on the utoiost verge ot’ the Ant- 
arctic Ocean. 

■3 The White - breasted Petrel, ‘ Procellaria 
Alba." It i.s (lusky-blacKisii ; its bdiy and 
.^ 2 fiit ivliite. Length .sixteen inches. 
Found in tiie islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

4 The Cinereous Pe»rel, ‘ Procellaiia Ciivcrea.’ 

White below ; tail blackish ; bill yellow 
legs ashy. Lengtii twenty inches and 
a half. Found within tne Antarctic- 
Circle. 

5 The Black-tocd Petrel, ‘ Procellaiia Mela- 

nopus.’ Jt is dark cineieous; its bridle 
and throat grey, with minute blackish 
spots. Length thirteen inches. From 
l^urth Anierica. 

6 Tiie lirown handed Petrel, ‘ Procellaria De- 

.solata.’ It i.s biueisii-ash ; below white j 
^the tip.s of its tail-quills blackish. Length 
eleven inches. Found at_ Desolation 
Island. 

7 The Sooty Petrel, ‘-Procellaiia Fuliginosa.’^ 

Its tail is notched. Length eleven niches. 
Frcim Otahiite. 

S The Fork-taikd I’ctrcl, ‘ Procellaiia Turca'-; 
ta.’ It is silver-grey ; its throat pale; it's 
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Vent white. Length Jten inches. Inhabits 
, the Nortliern Archipelago. 

9 The Diving Petrel, ‘ Proccllaria Urinatrix.’ 

Leiigfti eight inches and a half. Found 
at New Zealand. 

10 The Pacific Petrel, ‘ Proccllaria Pacifica.’ 

Deep black ; below dusky ; legs pale. 
Length twenty- two inches. Found near 
*the Islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

1 1 The Dusky Petrel, ‘ Proccllaria Obscura.’ 

Ixngtli thirteen inches. From Christinas' 
Souiul. 

In the Genus MEllGUS. 

1 The Imperial Merganser, ‘ Mergus Impe- 

rialis.’ Size and form of a goose, ^ts 
tongue ciliated. 

2 The Brown Merganser, ‘Alergus Fuscus;’ 

from Hudson’s-bay. Length seventeen 
indies and a half. 

3 The Blue Merganser, • Mergus Cteruleus 

from Hudson’s-bay. Length fourteen 
^ inches. 


In the Genus ANAS., 

1 Tlie Black-necked Swan, ‘ Anas Nigrl^lis 

from the Falkland Islands. Size of the 
common swan. . . 

2 The Black Swan, ‘ Anas Atrata from New 

Holland. Larger than the common swan. 
-.3 Ihe Hybrid Goose, ‘ Anas Hybrida.’ Its bill 
semi-cylindrical ; its cere red ; its tail 
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somewliat sliavp. Size of the common 
goose. Appears in^ pairs iii the sea about 
Chiloe. Lays eight eggs in t|ie ^alul. 

4 The Coscoroba Goose, ‘Anas Co.scoroba.’ 

Its bill enlarged and rounded at tlie. «jnd ; 
its body white. Found in Chili. Large, 
aifd easily tamed. 

5 The Antarctic Goose, ‘ Anas Antarctica.* 

Length twenty - four or twenty - six 
inches. 

Thft Variegated Goose, ‘ Anas Variegata; ’ 
from New Zealand. Size of a large duck. 
7 The Snow Goose, ‘ Anas Hy pcrborca.’ Its 
body snowy; its front yellowish; the 
first ten quills of its wings black; its bill 
and legs red. Inhabits the Arctic regions. 
Length thirty-two inches. 

S The Great Goose, ‘ Anas Grandis.’ Its body 
blackish,, below white; its bill black ; its 
legs scarlet. Found in Siberia. Size of the 
swan. 

9 The Barred-headed Goose, ‘ Anas Indica.’ 

In winter these ari'ive in India, perhaps 
.from Thibet. 

10 Red-bifeastcd Goose, ‘ Anas Ruficollis.’ 
Frequent in Russia, and on the northern 
parts ojf Siberia. 

1 ] The Ruddy Gfbose, ‘'Anas Casarca.’ Inhabits 
Astracan. Goes in pairs, and has a plea- 
sant cackle. , 

12 The Bean Goose, ‘ Anas Segetum.’ Ife^s 
cinereous ^ brown, below whitish; its 
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■wings grey; its greater coverts and its 
secondary wing-quifls tipt with white. 
Inliahits the iiArtheni parts of Europe 
and o/ America ; found in winter in the 
feus of Lincolnshire. Length thirty or 
thirty-six inches. 

13 The Bering Goose, ‘Anas Beringii.’ Its 

bill swelled; its body white; its wings 
•black. Size of a common goose. 

14 The Gulauiid Duck, ‘ Anas Borealis.’ Its 

bill narrow; its head glossy-green; itii" 
breast and belly white. InhaWts the 
marshes of Iceland. 

15 The White-heatled Brent, ‘ Anas Torrida.’ 

Size of the tufted duck. 

16 The White fronted Brent, ‘ Anas Albifrons.’ 

Size of a cock. • 

17 The King Duck, ‘Anas Spectabilis.’ Its bill 

•bunched at the base, and compressed ; its 
head hoary; its body blacl*; its shoulders 
whitish. Inhabits the northern parts of 
Europe and of America. Length two 
feet. 

18 The Royal Duck, ‘ Anas Regia;’ from 

Chili. A pompressed caruncle* oii its 
front ; its body blue, arid below T5l5nvn ; 
its collar white.' 

19 The Georgia Duck,,* Anaij, G4R)rgica.’ It 

is cloudy -ash ; a green spangle on its 
wings edged with white ; its quills 
blackish : from the South Sea. Length 
twenty inches, 
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20 The Brown Duck, ‘ Anas Fuscescens ; ’ from 

NewfoundlaucT. Length sixteen inches. 

21 The Spotted-billed Duck, ‘ Anas Poecilo- 

rhyucha.’ .. Common in Ceyloi’i. 

22 The Curve-billed Duck, ‘ Anas Curvirostra.’ 

Taken in Holland. 

23 Th^Supercilious Duck, ‘ Anas Superciliosa.’ 

The spangle on its wings blueish-grcen, 
edged with black. . Length twenty-one 
inches. From New Zealand. 

■0,4 The Crimson-billed Duck, ‘ Anas Erythro- 
"rnyncha.’ It is brown, below white ; its 
tail black. Length fifteen inches. From 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

25 The lled-breastcd Shoveler, ‘ Anas Rubens.’ 

. Its tail is short and white. Sometimes 
' taken in Lincolnshire. 

26 The Jamaica Shoveler, ‘ Anas Jamaicensis.’ 

Variegated with brown, salfron, and 
rusty; Cbe under side and tiiroat white, 
vith black spots. Lcngtii sixteen inches. 

27 The Ural D ck, ‘Anas 1/ nocephala. It 

is cloudy -}'• llowish, po.vdeie.l with 
brown; its head and neck wlhic. Larger 
‘ than a teal. Found in Bai bary, and also 
'".Idu'the Uralian lakes, and on tlie rivers 
Irtis and Ob\l‘ Cannot walk: but swims 
very fest. , Builds a floatiiig nest among 
the reeds. 

28 The Pied Duck, ‘Anas Labradora;* from 

Labrador. Length nineteen inches. 

S9 The L^pmark Duck, ‘ Anas Scan(liaca.*'‘fl't|^ 
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body black above; its breast and belly 
white. 

30 The Cape Wigeonf ‘ Anas Capensis.’ It is 

asliyi> its back rcddibh-hrowii ; its fea- 
thers edjre*! with yellow. \ 

31 The liimaculatcd Duck, ‘ Anas^Glocitans.’ 

Its head green ; a rouiul rusty ^pot be- 
tween tbi' bill and the eye, and. another 
• oblong one behind the ears. It has a 
clucking voice. Length twenty inches. 
Found on the Lena and the Lake J3aik^ 
and sometimes in England. 

S2 The Soft billed Duck, ‘ Anas Malacorhyn- 
chos ; ' from New Zealand, lias a piping 
voice. Lcngtli eighteen inches. 

33 Jaccpiin's Duck, ‘ Anas Jaceprini.’ Crimson; 

its back blackish; its bill aiul feet bla'Ck. 
Its voice very sharp. From St. Domingo. 

34 The Western Duck, ‘ Anas Dispar.’ White, 

below ferruginous; sp^otfili the back of 
the head, and the front, greenish. Length 
seventeen inches. From Sweden and 
Kamtschatka. 

35 The Piuk-headed*Duck, ‘ Anas Caryophyi- 

lacea;’ from India. It gops^in pairs, and 
is easily tauicrl. Length tWcuB^ionc 
inches. 

3d The New Zealand Iluck, ‘,^n«s Novaj Zca- 
- landia;.’ Resetnbles the tufted duck. 

37 The Crested Duck, ‘ Anas Cristata;’ from 
.•Stateuland. length twenty-eight inches. 
^^ The Iceland Duck, ‘ Anas Islaudica. It is 
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black crested ; its throat, its breast, and 
its belly, white?. 

S9 The Dusky Duck, ‘lAnas Obscura;’ from 
New York. Length two feet. 

40 The Baikal Teal, ‘ Anas Formosa.’ It is 

brown; its top black edged with white; 
its throat tawnyish, spotted with black ; 
a black spangle on the wipgs, edged with 
brick-colour. Length fifteen inches; 

41 The Hina Teal, ‘ Anas Hina;’ from China. 

It is greenish about the eyes. 

42 Tilt, Black Teal, ‘ Anas Ginelini.’ Its breast 

is crossed with red lines. Found at the 
Caspian, and through the whole of the 
south of Russia. 

43, The Ale.xandrian Teal, ‘ Anas Alexandrina.’ 
Its bill and vent are black; its belly 
white; its neck cinereous, with black 
semicircles. 

44 The Sirstek*- Teal, ‘ Anas Sirsteir.’ Its bill 
yellow below } the spangle on its wing& 
divided obliquely. Found in Arabia. 

In the Genus APT^^NODYTES. 

1 The Papiau Penguin, ‘ Aptenodytes Papua.’ 

Jbill and feet reddish ; a white spot on 
the back of the head. Length two feet 
and a half, 

t. t 

2 The Antarctic Penguin, ‘Aptenodytes Ant- 

arctica.’ Its bill deep black; its feet red- 
dish ; a black line on its throat. « 

3 The Collared Penguin, ‘ Aptenodytes 
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qnata.’ Its bill and feet black; a naked 
bloody space aboiilr the e)'es. Length 
cigliteen inched. Found in New Guinea, 
Kcr^neleus Land, and New Georgia. 

4 Tlie Little Penguin, ‘ Aptonodytes Minor;’ 
• 'from New Zealand. Its bill black ; its 
feet M’hitish. Length thirteen or fifteen 
inches. 

;» '.Vhe Wooll^’-ciuQrcous Penguin, ‘Aptenody- 
tes Chiloeiisis.’ Common in the Archipe- 
lago of Cliiloc. Size of a Goose. ^ - 
6' The Three-toed Penguin, ‘ Apteiodytes 
Chilensis.’ Foupd in Chili. Size of the 
preceding, but longer necked. Lays in 
tlu; sand six or seven eggs, white, dotted 
with black. 

In the Genus PELECANUS. 

1 The Iled-backcd Pelican,* ‘ Pelecanus Ru- 

fcscens from Africa. Longth five feet.. 

2 The Charlestown Pelican ‘ Pelecanus Caro- 

liuensis.’ Above dusky, below white. 
Length three feet and a half. 

3 The Rough-bilIe(;f Pelican, ‘ Pelecanus Ery- 

tlirorhynchos ; ’ from N orth America. 
Length four feet and a halK ' • 

4 The Saw-billed Peliciin? ‘ Pelecanus Thagus.’ 

Inhabits Chili and Mexi(;jfc. Size of a 
turkey. Breeds on clifts. 

5 The Palmerston Frigate Pelican 

>canus Palmerston!.’ Its tail is 
body brown, glossed with 
VOL. X, 
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white; its throat variegated with black 
and white; its belly white; its yeht; black. 
Length thirty-eight (uclies. , ; . 

6 The Violet Cormorant, ‘ Peleca^us Viola- 

ceus ; ’ from Kamtscliatka. 

7 The Red-faced Shag, ‘ Pelecanus Urile;' 

from Kamtschatka. Length thirty-one 
or thirty-four inches. 

8 The Spotted Shag, ‘ Pejecanus Punctatus ; ’ 

from New Zealand. Breeds among the 
rocks or trees. Length twenty-one or 
twenty-four inches. 

S ^he Carunculated Shqg, ‘ Pelecanus Carun- 
culatus.’ Numerous in New Zealand and 
Statenland. Breeds among the tufts of 
, tall grass. 

10 ‘The Magellanic Shag, ‘ Pelecanus Magellaui- 

cus.’ A spot behind its eyes, and its 
belly white ; its temples and chin reddish; 
its flankt'*- striped with white. Inhabits 
Terra del Fuego and Statenland. Breeds 
in holes of the rocks. Length thirty- 
inches. 

1 1 The Pied Shag, ‘ Pelecanus Varius ; ’ from 

•New Zealand. Breeds on trees. Length 
-thirty inches. 

12 The Tufted Shag, ‘ Pelecanus Cirrhatus;' 

from New ^Zealand. Length thirty-four 
Thtches. 

arc.frican Shag, ‘ Pelecanus Africanus.’ 
Slish ;oat white ; the coverts of its wings 
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blue-grey, and black at the edge and tip. 
Length twenty inches. 

34 The Dwarf Sha^, ‘ Pelecanus Pyginteus.’ 
Livos among the flocks of Shags on the 
Caspian Sea. Hardly so large as a teal. 

In the Genus PHAETON. 

The Black-billed Tropi<f Bird, ‘ Phaeton 
Melanoryuchus.’ It is striped with black 
and white; its under side and front 
white; a bar behind its eyes; its bill ana 
feet are black. Found in Turtle and Pal- 
merston Islands* Length nineteen inches 
and a half. 
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eairuleo-nigra, Biui, 408 

a’quinnclialis, 410 419 

curoJincnsis Candida, Bris. 410 

c3?anopus, 411 

spadicca, 412 

cracra, 4J 3 

casrnlea, 4 15 

virescciis, 416, 418, 421, 442 
ludoviciunu, 120 
pondiccriaiia, 422 
SteJiuris, 424, 44.5 

major, sen rubra, Rail, 
433 

terliuin genus, Rail, 437 
minor, Uau, 442 
botaunis, 433 
Marsigli, 4.3.5 
<lai)ubiali^, 436 
sojcv^'ciisis, 437 
'■'-.neg.ilensis, 435 
Garden!, 440 
(lava, 443 
imdulata, 4‘^4' 


Ardea ligrlna, viii 446 
JincaU, 417 
nycllcortu, 450 
grl-sca, Giiiel. 450 
scol(jpace.i, 457 
h(‘ji:is, Gill Jx 164 
sjiecies oiii'iicd by BuflTon, or 
new, X 490 

Ardeola, Bris. viii 402 
nievia, 403, n 
brasiiiciisis, llaii, 415 
Arcnaria, Bris. is 124 
Argus, li 317 
Arignanoussou, ii 130 
Aiiuiaiion, vii .52 
ArBlotlc, counts six eagles, i 42 

his mistakes willi respect 
to the osprey, 74 
general accuracy, 78 
treatise de jMirabiliinis, full 
of errours dff6absurdities,8 1 
Arquata luinor, Kaii, viii 25 
Arseloot, Will, ix 222 
Asihis, Bris vi 130 
Asio, of the ancients, i 282 ii, 307 
Bris. 302 

brasiiiciisis, Bris. 336 
Atnpalcutl, x 2.57 n 
Aliugacu, vii 306 
Atiiigu giiacn mucii, vii 306 * 

Atotull, X 377 
Atiicapilla, Haii, v 336 

* ulleru, Joliiist. 337 

alia, custaneo verlicc, 
«^ld. 3.37 

Attagas, of the ancients, ii 221, 225 
, wliUc, 22,5, 229 
Allagen, of llie ancients, ii 221, 225 
Pcnnsylvanitu, Bris. 247 
Aiidiia lyllingr, vi 1.56 ii 
Auk, X 344 

lulled, 326 
grv-al, 347 
biack-billed, 3.51) • 
specltfs limit by Buffoii, or 
new, X 592 ^ 

Aura, i l:i7 

Aune, nuceu oCllu), Willugh. i 132 
Avis icievus, Pliu. iii 271 u 
pol^lotrtPf Will. 348 XI 
C'.iMU.ea, llaii, 373 
b«>lie.n;ea, 473 n 
cunsimilis sloparohe & inagnan- 
iniffi, Haii, v 354 
ceyloiiica ouinictibu*, Seb, vi 286 
auricoma mesicdiia, Seb. 395 
ridibunda, 5\ill. vii 3p5 
paradisiaca cristata orientalis 
rarlsslma, Seb, 357 
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Avis paradinaca aniericana elegantii 

.«• . h:^6:: 

oiJiiii. ii .•i47 
dioiHf ’*:a, x 283 
vcnaiica, Bel. 372 
Avoltoio barbate, i 133 
Avoset, ix l6t 

whi!e, viii .518 
fcooping, ix 461 
Axoquea, viii 227 
Ayjica, X .376 
A\o(juaiiloioJ;I, iii 259 
j\xotc, X .190 
AxUill, viii ot'T 
Azarin, iii 4^1, v v 66 

B. 

]^h'd, ix 2^. 

Baboon, howling, i 10 
Baboucard, viii 203 
Backer, x 384 
Baglalccht, iv21 
Baker, vii 368 
Balbusardiis Aiiglorum, i 70 
)3alicasc, BhiUppine, iii 79 
Baltipiorc, iii 199 

described, 240 
bastard, 243 
Bumbla, v 80 
Banana bird, iii 203 

See Bonana 
Baiiiahbou, iii 403 
iiaibct, waX'billed, vii 04 X 

resiriction of the term, viii 97, 
107 

spotted bellied, 98 
Cayenne, 101 
collared, 103 
beautiful, 104 
greater pied, 105 
less pied, 105 
y^iiov'-thrual^d, 108 
biacl^hroator'l, 111 
bli|/i-lifeasled, 111 
liltlc, 112 
great, 113 
grand, It.? 
green, 115 
doubtful, 1.33 

species omitted by Buifon, or 
new, X 452 
Barbicati, ^ 138 

Barge, birds so called, viii 506 
common, 509 
burking, 511 ‘ 
v.ii legated, 512 


Barge, rufous, vHi 514- 

S eat, 51.5 
udsou’s*bayi 516’ 
brown, 517 
white, 513 
Barker, Alb. viii 511 
Barrier-bird, vK 309 
Basilisks, fables respecting, ii 207; 
ix 8 

Batis, of Aristotle, v 43C c 
Bunge, i 198 II 
Beccufleo, v .‘332, 396 

described, 402 
iprmerly potted with vine* 
gar, 406 

various birds caMed by this 
name, 404, 408, 410 
variegated, 340, 407 n 
hemp, of Olina, 348, 408 
Bee-eater, vii 373 

general remarks on the birds 
so called, 332 
rufous, 368 
ntolucca, 369 
bradlian, 371 
yellow, 381 

and white, 581 
grey-headed, 383 
cinereous, 383 
chesimt, .385, 387 

and blue, 385, 387 
supercilious, 388 
green blue- throated, 390 
Indian, .‘390 
little I'iiiiippinc, 392 
greeii-aiid-blue yellow-throat- 
ed, 394 

yellow-throated, 394 
iilile green - and - blue taper- 
tailed, 396 
Angola, 396 
azure-tailed green, 398 
Philippine, 398 
blue-headed, 400 

red, 400 

red and-grecn Senegal, 402 
red winged, 402 
red-headed, 403 
green, with rufous wines and 
tail, 404 
Cuycriue, 404 
yellow-headed, 406 
other, of Aidr. 406 
spec.es omitted by Bufibn, 
or new, x 4^7 . 

Beef-eater, African, iii 
Bclfrv, great, v 67 
iiUlc,69 
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Bellini, bis mistake in an experiment Bir(ls> tropical, most beautifully colour^ 
on Cjggs, ii 67 cd, i 13 ^ 

Belun, sagacious in explaining an- *iiot attached to man, like quad- 
cieiit iiaiiies, v 396 n rupeds, 15 

Bengal, g^rneral remarks on the, iv^ love, tlie source of their song, 15 
139 extraordinary change in their 

described, J4SS organs, 16 


brown,. 146 
piiuctuied, 146 n, 117 
du‘ky, 146 n 
CajH% 157 

Bengalus, Bris. iv 143 

piuictulatus, Bris. 147 
BeiUnveo, V iiOO 
Beniacte, x 63 
Bernicla. Bi^is x 63 

minor, Bris. 71 ii 
Bergeroneitc, grey, vi 

spring, 17 
yellow, i'O 
Java, !^4 
Cape, 25 
little, 26 
Tirar.r, 27 
Madras, 28 
Bihoreau, viii 450 

CaytMinc, 454 
BiLcock, ix 146 
Bimbeiei vi 113 
Bird-calling, i 280, 306 

known to the ancients 
281 n 

Birds, nature ol', i 1 

their sight in general more acute 
than li.at ut beasts, 2 
have two additioiidl membranes 
in the eye, 3 

their eyes larger in proportion lo 
their heads than in quad- 
rupeds, 5 

foresee changes in the atmo- 
sphere, 6 ^ 

height and extent of their flight, o 
their migration, 7 li 408 j vii 
460, 470 

migration one ot tlieir most 
powerful instincts, i 7 ; ii 4(>8 
feel this instinct even in eoiiiine- 
inent, 17; ii 408 
their sense of healing excellent, 
i8 

Toice, 9, 10, 11 

strength of their pectoral mu&clcs, 

y 

their 9, 18, 438 
or’>,,fis of the voice in, 10 

civilised countries excel in 
song, 13 


influence of domestication on, 17 
superior to other animals in ap- 
titude for motion, 17 
iiihtaiiccs of the swiftness and 
lengih of their course, 18 
their lightness, 19,^38 
loiigcvpy, 19 
soon reach lualuriiy, 19 
like quai'rupeds, carnivorous or 
grai.ivorous, 20 

analogies between them mid 
quadrupeds, 20, 21 
less rc'^tMcteti itt their food than 
quadru]>c(is, 21^' 
their taste inferior lo that of 
(piiidrupeds, 21 

hence frequently poison them- 
selv.-'s, 22 

cannot he classed by tlieir food, 

t‘2 

Frisch’s clnssificalion of, 22 n 
periorm a kind of uuiaiicuuon in 
the siornach, 23 • 

gizzard of, 23 n; ii 90 
coins swallowed by, i 24 n, 378; 
i 54 

phnuage of, i 24 

aquat 4 «»iind northern, furnished 
with down, 24 

almost nuked, inhabit warm 
climates only, 25 
will not s(;ar, ii the feathers be 
stri])ped from tlicir breasts, 25 
mouliing of, 25 ; ii 70 
.some cannot fly, i 2e, 3*17 
water more suited to ihcir nature 
tlianlu that of qaarfrupeds, 26 
the toes* their c4|ef organ of 
touch, 27 * ^ 

^rder of the senses in, 27 

&c. huw this ailects their 
character, 28 
passifu uflbve in, 28 
pairing ot, 29 
fruitfulness of, SO; ii 70 
build and lay a second or tliird 
time if the former nest be de<* 
slroyed, i 30 
congress of, 31 ; ii 72 
organs of generation in, i 31 
u95 
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•^Birds, general remarks on, i 5*3 

eiroost all are bir.'ls of pit 35 
the carnivorous, lewer in pro- 
portion than among qua(iru<- ^ 
f)ed.s, 35 

their multiplication inversely’ as 
their bulk, 38 

colour not a perinaneiit murk in, 
40. 191 

of the I'cet, hot constant, 
233 

king o^', 44 
mode of catching, 380 
lliut svv hi tile dark according to 
Arisiolie, 285 

chain connecting t.hcni with other 
animals, 3-18 

that excei in flight have not small 
heads, 35ti 

uses tlic Iirillowncss of the 
bouts of, 443 

teallicrs of, 443 
organs of respirulioji In, ii 93 
efl’ects of castr.ition on, 9d 
some said to hvbeniuie, 189, ib. u 
old ieiuales acquiic male plum- 
age, 3 io 

some secrete a kind of milk from 
the crop, 45(i n 

the bill soiiieliiues aecidontally 
crossed, hi 68 
effect ol wine on oae^ 318 
liaie no innate song, iv 109 
feniaio larger tiiuii llic male in 
^om<• that arc*'1it>t rapacious, 

V 104 

atteuipl of one to cure ksclf jjf 
an ailment, vi 15 a 
savages have ihe art of altering 
llieir colours, li5 

rank next lo man, 434 ^ 

with long necks and bills have , 
liiiii excicineiits, viiJ :^63 
calJlfuliJ o:, 56:1 

Birds of pras’, dc»ini?i(. i of the term, 

• "* i 35 

Icsi liUmcrous t^an the 
ra V c u o u • i]u ad r ii put s, 

twolunds H\ terrcsti<al 
and a(pi:itic, 36 
watci, characters of, 36 
land, characters of, 36, 
o8 

the ieniule nlwajs 
stiongcr and larger 
than the male, 37 


Birds ofpre^, exceptions to the foie- 
going, i 253 ; v lOi 
not so prolific as other 
birds, i 38 

iiiorc^ ulxlurate and 
ferocious than other 
birds, 39 
solitary, 39 

their alteration of co- 
lour con .iderable, 40 
why probably shy of 
(iiinking, 90 
distiiictioiih between* 
some that have been 
conloimdcd together, 
94 •’ 

imin^^ when on tlie 
ground, keep their 
wings alwa} s extend- 
ed, 113 

live in society with 
doves ill 1-gypt, 194 
diil'ercMico in the inter- 
nal siructui'c of the 
iiiulcundleruale, 353 
a]>pareiit)y have the 
same choice as man 
in their loud, ii 351 
nocturnal, 1 379 

division of, 
382 

distinguish- 
ing cha- 
racters of, 
390 

like other 
birds of 
iirey shy 
of drink- 
ing, 395 11 

Birds that have not tlie power of 
flying, i 347 
Birds, aquatic, viii 346 

some no indication of 
land. 347 

two families of, 350 
eq'iallydifl'used through 
the globe, 351 
their abundance, 353, 
355 

llic remotest inhabit- 
uiits of the globe, 363 
Birds, british, of passage, viii 565 

tliat sing till uflec mid- 
summeif;,^^ 
soft-billed inlVctivorous 
that stay the ^iylulcri 
566 
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Birds, brillsh, that sing on tlie wing, 
viii 

in the night, .566 
singing, comparative 
merit of, 567 
witliout wings, X 328 
uncertain or unjfnown, 371 
omitted by Buiron, or since 
discovered, 439 

Bird of Pafadise, almost all foreign 
birds M’itli long 
tails so called by 
Seha, iii 100 
golden, 
greater, 151 

fabie« re- 
specting 
it, 152, 
162 

its feathers 
nmch 
prized as 
an orna- 
ment,! 55 
supposed by 
Bclon to 
be the 
phernix, 
158 

species of, 1 69 
hing, 161 
inaaiiificcnt, 164 
.superb, 167 
gold-broastcd, 169 
blue-given, 172 
pieit, Kdw. V 173, 
188 

Brazilian, 176 n 
second, Aid. vU 
381 

spccicH omitted by 
BulFon, or new, 
X 452 

Bird of the cross, iv 41 n 
Bisago, X 389 
Blsagonohusi, x 390 
Bishop of quails, ii 415 

bird so callcfl, iv 136, 347 
Cayenne, 321 
BIstarda, ii 13 u 
BiUcrn, viii 424 

its imcoiunion noise, 426 
manners, 430 
little, 402 

m 435 ■ 

Cayenne, 444 
'"tsrested, Cat. 408 


Bittern, small, Cat. viii 416 
greater, 433 
Swabian, 435 
rayed, 436 

brown, 436 
rufous, 4.37 
Senegal, 4.39 

little, 439 
spotted, 440 
. starred, 442 
brown, 442 
yellow, 44.5 
zigzaz. 444 
Hudsotfs-bay, 445 
tiger, 446 
lineal ed, 447 
Brasilian, 449 
minute, x 490 

Blackbird, great alpine, iii 71 
or niaizc-tbie^93 
Mexican, of Seba, 147 
swamp, 224 ii 
common, 349 

acquires tunes, 351 
one taught by ex- 
perience not to 
build low, 352 
the 'females only inigdatc,. 

363 n 
white, 356 
white-headed, 356 
mountain, 358 
terrier, .359 
rock^ 369 

foreign birds related to, 
.386 

crested Chinese, 387 
Chinese, 389 ^ 
crescent American, 392 
green Angola, 394 

of the Isle of France, 
417 

orange-bellied, of^Senegal, 
39p» 400 ^ 

orangp-fj*een„^00, 401 
orange-biuc, of tfce Cape, 
401 

brown, of the Cape, 402 
Senegal, 413 
Jinereous, 404 
Canada, 410 
Indian-olive, 411 

cinereous, 412 
Madagascar, 414 
Mindanao, 416 
black-headed, of the Cape, 
418 
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yellow -rampctl Senegal, 

\\\ 421 

brown Jamaica, 422 ’ 
cravatted Cayenne, 423 
crested, of ll»e Tape, 425 
Amboy, m, 427 
of tljc Isle of Jlo«rbon.428 
doiniuicau, of tlic 
pines, 429 
^reen Carolina, 430 
Indian, 432 

golden Madagascar, 433 
SJvinam, 435 

white - bellied violet, of 
Juida, 438 

rufous, of Cayenne, 439 “ 
little rufous - throated 
brown, ol Cityenne, 440 
olive, <»f St. Domingo, 441 
of Barbary, 442 
blSck>and-white of Ahys« 
sinia, 4 14 

brown, of Abyssinia, 445 
Guiana, 451 
shorMailed, Aid. iv 302 
red>brea&ted, Edw. 3i6 
raaor«bUic«l,Cat. vii 319 
fiee Ouael 

Black-cap, v 33(5; vi 183 

a pleashig song-bird in the 
cage, V 339/ 341 ii 
Black*casquc, iii 418 
Black lather, iv 38 
Black-foot, V 4.32 n 
Black game, ii 184 
Black plastron, vi 406 
Biotigios, viii 402 
Blue bird, iii 120 n, 373 
Blue-cord, iv 144 
Blur-riband, v .36 
Blue-shaft, vi 392 
Blue-throat, v 421 

its rescrablducc to the red 
^ breast, 421 
Gibraltar^ 41*4 
Boarina, H^d, ^ 361 
Boat-bill, viii 458 

spotted, 458 
brown, 458 

Bombyciila boi)elnica^3ris,Bi 472 
Boauua-bird, iii 255 

Cape, 199 
blue Mad fas, 201 
less, 259 

yellow* headed American, 
261 

of pt/fhomas’s island, 261 
Bonasa pyrcaaica, Bria. 212 


Bonasa scotica, Bris. ii 220 

fren Hudsohis, Bris. 245 
canader.&is, Bris 24.5 

major, Bris. 247 

IBoncs, rigidity of, unfavourable ta 
longevity, i Sd 
holiowncis of, ill birds, 442 
of a black colour, ii 108 
Booby, ix 352, 360 

plundered by the r^ian-of-wat 
bird, 354 
entnmon, .360 
while, 5(i3 
great, 36.3 
lillle, .367 
less, 367 
brown, .368 

little. 368 
spotted, 369 
Boollu-nory, ix 200 
Boschas raexicana, Biis. x 1.55 
Botaurus, Bris. viii 424 
major, 433 
minor, 4*35 
striafus, 436 
rufus, 437 
lias vi us, 440 
araerlcanus n.Tfvias, 442 
brasilieiiMs, 443 
freti IluUsonis, 44.5 
Bontsallick, vii 265 
Brae, viii 160 
Braiubling, iv 175 

sonieiiines seen in vasf: 
flocks, 178 

method of killiii*;, in Weir- 
seiiiherg, 181 
greater, 184 
Braiidgcyer, i 180 
Brenoud, iv 220 n 
Brent, x 58 
Brciith, Biis. X 58 
J^renlhus, x 71 
Brissoii, nn.stakc.s of, ii 312 
Brown-bird, creeper-billed/ vi30(7 
Bruia, i 277 u 
Brunet, Cape, iii 420,431 
Brunette, viii .502 
Bubo, of ibc ancients, i 283 n 
inaxirnus, Wirs. 393 
Bucco, gcAric character, viii 98 ; k 
407 

calcaratus. Lath, vii 314 
ciucreus, Ginel. 314 ' 
tainatia, viii 98 
cayancasis 101 
colhiris, Lath. 10.3 
capensis, GinLl. 105 
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Bmcco, ipa^nnnunsla. Lath. viii. 10-4 

elcgaiiH, Giuel. 104 
nieiauotciicos, 105 
pliilippeiisisi 108 
iii^ser, 109, 111 
parvus, US 
grandis, 113 
viridis, llo 
dubius, lo8 

species omitted by BufTon, or 
new, X 452 

Knceros, goneric character, viii 14 j ; 
X 403 

liydrocorax, iii ;>5 
iiasutu-s, viii 14d * 
iiK.iiillciisis, 149 
panayensis, 151 
nialaltaricus, 155 
itlricaiius, 150 
abysMiniciis, 161 
bicoriiis, 163 
galcatus, 167 
riiinoceros, 169 
species omitted by BufToii, 
or new, X 449 
Bngey collier, v 393 
.Bnltiiicb, ir 429 

its natural cry, 430 
luetliod of teaching it, 

430 

the hen may be taught as 
well as the cMtk, 431 n 
has returned to the cage 
after regaining its liberty, 

431 

pairs with the canarj^ 435 
instance of one turn mu 
black, 441 n 
varieties of, 439 
greatest, Bdw. iv 3 
little brown, Edw. 188 
China, AM, 235 
greater, £dw. 357 
white, 439 
black,* 440 

great black African, 441 
little black, 451 
Hainbiirgb, 456 
Piloting, black-faced, iv 37 
indigo, 136 
towhe, 195 
WiiJdah, 214 
abaft-tailed, 217 
doniinican, 219 
lonff-tailed, 221 
jartange-shouldered, 228 
. '* variegated, S25 
Panayan, 227 


Bunting. psUtaceous^ iv 228 

painted, 235 

varietjr efi !^33 
blue faced, S39 
green, 241 
ortolan, 359 

6c? Ortolan, 
reed, 368, 372 
hoodt'd, 372 
mustachio,*. 373 
Lesbian, 375 
LorndM.*, 377 
LoMsiana, 380f 396 
yellow-bellied Cape, 382 
tape, 384 
snow, 386,391,392 
collared, 592 
jacobine, 391 
black, 391 n 
rice, 393, 396 
yellow, 398 

varieties, 402 
cirl, 403 
foolish, 406 
me .iduw, 406, 409 
common, 409 
'Bia-kilian, 414 
Mi *xican, 416 
ycilO’»’ iacod, 417 
olive, 418 
Amaaon, 419 
Plata, 420 
Bourbon, 421 
grey, 422 
l;gl^i6»r, 423 
cinereous, 424 
b! 1C, 42 > 

Ca^ci-uc, 426 
red-c-M\l, 428 
spt vies omitted by BaiTon, 
cr new, x 468 

Bupb-*^^?, genetic character, iii 175 
n ; X 403 
africiina, iii 175^ 
Bu'.gomaster, kc 398, 4^ 

Biutard, great, ii* 1 • 

much confusion in its 
nomenclature, 4 — 
14 

^its diiferencc from 
the gallinaceous 
tribe. 14 
varies much, 17 
peculiarity in its fea- 
thers, 19 

bag under its tongue, 
21 
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great, irranivorous, ii 24' 
ioiid of beiuluckseec!, 
iiii 

very timid, S6 
how caught, 
migralory, «^0 
whore humd, 2*.) 
excellent calin*:, dS 
ini^ht bo iloiiifsiicat- 
od, ,‘>;i 11 

oincroous American, .‘^1 
little, 34 

^Ihe males jiugiiacious 
and polvgaiiMius, 30 
whore found, 3'd 
rresled Arabian, 43 
African, 4G 

while-cared, ib. ' 

middle Indian, 49 
Jittk^crested African, 62, 54 
rurtetr? 62 
thick-kiiced, ix 103 
species omitted by Bnffori, 
or now, X 489 

Butcher-bird, greater, i 268 

aiiotiier sort of, Will, 
263 n 
less, 266 

fork-tailed Indian, 269 
least, Edw. vi 196 
Biitco, cincreus, Daud. i 188 
Buzzard, i 168 

a term for a disgu-sling stupid 
wumaii, 369 
described, 166' 
aiVccliunate (o its yonnq, 167 
foreign birds rosciubJing# 185 
account of a tame one, vj 
420 II 

4'urkey, i 137 
honey, J 69 

somciimes takes the 
nc^>tor:tiioilior bird, 
170 

. run ./m fnst as a dung- 
bill cock, in 
good eating in wjntcr, 
172 

red, 180 

moor, 182. 1^9 k 

di,‘'lingni.sbeMl from 
other birds, 183 
trained for the chare, 
184 

variegated, 1‘19 
;iih-co»onred, 188 
By as, of the aiicictils, i 285 


c. 

Caboor, i 336 
Cacacolin, ii 437 
(Qacalotl, iii 33, 194 
Cacalotottdl, iii 194 
CitcH>Lol, iii 195f> 

(^ajatotoll, iv 291 
Cacatua, r»ris. vi 434 

luteu-cristatH, 435, 
ruhro cristata, 437 
minor, 438 
Cacolin, ii ‘M2 

Ca'cum, ribferent in the male anJ 
female, i 263 
Caiea, vii 139 
Calau, iii 36 ; viii 142 

red- billed Senegal, viii 146 
luunilht, 149 
Panayan, 161 
cbiseled-bill, Sonner. 151 
jMoIucca, 163 
Malabar, J66 
African, 160 
Abyssinian, 161 
Philippine, 163 
round-liebncted, 167 
rliinoceros, 169 
Calalli, iv 366 
Calcanmr, x 368 
Calendar of Flora, viii 563 
Calendula pennsylvanica, Bris. vi 
164 

Cub at, iv 2C8 
Cali-c.ibc, i 277 11 
Calidris nmvia, Bris. viii 641 
grlsea, 13: is. 6 1-2 

minor, Bris. 545 
Calybe of New Guinea, iii 174 
Caligula, anecdote cl, ix 485 n 
Canary, iv *J?4f 

its capacity for singing and 

'• speaking, 55 

varieties oii 57, 61 n 

mu/cs, 63, 253, 283, 4.35 
iliiraliori of its life, 72 
directions for breeding, 75 
diseases of, 87 
females somcrimes sing well, 
9.'> 11 
song, 95 

foreign birds related to, 97 
]Muzambique, 97 
Jamaica, 98 

Cfincrofagus, Bris. viii 392 
castanciis, Jshw 
rufus, 394 . 

luteus, 3*96, ,397> 
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Csncrofagus* phiUppeBsls, vVu 40i 
bahamcnsis, 40B 
Hmericanus, 413 
brasitieHMs, 41.) 
viiidib, 4i(i, 418 

n«v)us, 416 

Ciiucroma, g'eucric character, viii 458 
n; x«2() 

cochicaria, viii 458 
cancrophaga, 438 
Cane-IM, v :Hi2 u 
Caiii'varofa. Aid, v 348 
(lauom.’t*'*, \i 
CauvA, \ u 
CaparacDclj, i .333 
Cap-muro, iii li>9, 234 
Capon, it 

taught to foster chicken, 97 
Capriceps i ‘.^83 
Cuprimulv'iis, generic character, vii 
408 n ; x 435 
euro|ia’Us, vii 408 
caroiiuciisiis, 421 
tirgiihaniis, 423 
minor amcricanus, L. 
423 

jaraaicensis, 425 

Bris. 432 
americanus, *132 

liaii, 430 
nt’ntur, Kali, 
428 

brasUianns, 428 
braiilifiJiis naevius, 
Bris. 428 
major neevius, 
Bris 430 

scmitorqiialus, 429 
grandis, 429 
cayainw. Lath. 4.33 
cayauensis, Gmel. 433 
acuUis, 435 
griseus, 436 
guianensls, 437 
rufdfcj, 439 

species emitted by 
BuilVni, or new, x 
483 

Caquantolotl, iii 483 
Caracara, of Maregrave, I 186 

of Father Dulgrtrc, it 351 ; 
V 69 

Carancro, iii 15 n 
Carbuncle, vi 361 
Cardiiia], iii 224 ; iv 300, 501 n 
.fTCsted, iv 5i 302 
cloiuinicnn, *52 

crested, ib. 


Cardinal, spotted, iv€0$ 
collared, 302 
Mexican, 503 
pm pie, .316 
brt»wn, S.^T 

Cardiiiaiis, Bris. iv 300 , 301 n 

madagascaiiensis, Bris. iv 
51 

domiuicanus, Bris, *53 
nsgviiis, Bris. ;>02 
torfjuatus, hris. 302 
ineiicaiins, Bris. .‘j(13 

CA.\VA!l\!t‘.\\SV» . VktVi, 

purpurea, 3\6 
ainericumis, Bris. 323 
fuscus, Bris. 357 
Cart’tt'riis, Bris iv 2-18 

leucocepliaios, Bris. 262 
capite sirialo, Bris. ib. 
melatioccphalos. Bris. ibi 
albida, Bris. 263 
candid# Bris. ib. 
aigra, Bris. 264 

icterocephalos, 
Bris. 26.) 
congener, Baii, ib. 
h} brida, Bris. 266 
atiecica, Bris. 268 
viridis, Bris. 26^ 
americnna, Bris. 271 
braslllaua, Will.^49 
Cariama, viii 329 
Carougj, iii 255 
Casque, black, iii 418 
Cawicaii, viii 1 40 
Cas 5 icu#fefeus Bris. iii 245 . 

ruber, Bris. 249 
Cassinue, iii 199 

yellow, ofBraeil, 245 
red, of Brazil, 249 
green, oi’ Cayenne, 251 
crested, of (daytime, 252 
Louisiana, 253 

Cassowary, giey, ostrich*bUled, i 395 
galealed, 40^^ 

* v^icre found, 416 
New Holibtid,^t8 n 
C*.^i\arias, generic character, i 405 u 
emeu, 405 

Catarractes aud catavracta, ix 400 
I • ^fis. X SC6 

Catotol, iv 291 
Caudec, v 204 
CutinangoU, ix 200 
Caurale, ix 164 
Caxaxiotuil. iii 99 u, 195 
Cciioiloll, ii 478 

Cenchramus of the ancients, iv 339 

M M 
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Cencontlatolli, iii 340 
^entzonpanlli, iii 341 
Cert ilia, generic churuclcr, vi 2‘H ii; 
X 410 

pinus Cjincl. vi 60 
-Rali, ‘jo? 
iJiinillurii?, 'J57 
iiiururi-.i, t*i)‘2 
inuialis, r»i» 262 
Suiii-niap;::!, Gmel. 268 
inKiiagascnricnsis, Lalii. 268 
violacca, Biis. 
268 

viridis, Bris. 
284 

niHuillciisis, 269 
sperala, 270 

])hilipi)eiisis purpurea, Brls- 
270 

olivacca, Bris. 280 
gri.M a, I’ris. 282 ii 
minor, Bris. 286 n 
pus’ll la, 272 
imlicd, Bris. 272 
seuegulensis, 272, 273 

violacca, Biis, 
272, 276 

e^jal^'bea, 276 

toKjuaia, cap. Bouaj Spei, 
bris 276 

cajjcii.-is, Jj. 278 ii 
pliilippiua, L. 278 n 
icaloiiica, 280 , 

olivacca, 281 ii 
cin-MK-ariii, 282 n 
ju'Mila’iis, ViUJ ii 
loleuia, 281' 

(tmincvilor, 286 ‘ 

;tliu, 287 
rr«iei.U'»a, 28 ^ 
l;cni;4iei’’-i > ibis. 289 
l)«.rl)(m'.C''i, -90 
riol.KCkj '.92 

loiisii-iiiidci, c.ip. Spei, 

; !>.. 29*1 

. c 

>!, cy.t. iWime 
B I-.. 2‘’2 
bC-.' iI*# Biiii. 
294 

puli’u-'l'i, 2-^.1 

fuen s«i, ‘/96 * 

cf»c</nic:i, f/vll:. 2 '6 
iiicxican.ii Om*l. 2% 

ri.bra, B.i^. 297 
gulluraris, ;j00 
biaailieusis nigricans, Bris. 
;.?0o 

c%riiioii, Bris. .'>04 
firidia, Biis. .»12 


Certhia brasiilcnsis viridis atricapilla} 
Bris. vi Si 1 

lirasilicnsisviolacea, Bris. 318 
})urpurca, 301 

virginiaiia purpurea, Bris. 301 
cyaneii, o04 
cwruloa, 307 
of Guidf'iu, Banc. .307 
spiza, 309, 31 1, 312, 313 
aiiiericana viridis atricapilla^ 
BrisJ 309 
varia, Bris. 316 
Cay ana, 314 
\aiiegata, 316 
bBisilinna, .318 
tlavcoia, 320 
jununcensi!,, Jbis.*320 
iinnlinicana, sou saccharivorai, 
Biis, 322 n 

species omit led by I'uft'on, or 
new, X 438 
Chacamel, ii .‘>.>3 
Chaclialaeaniell, ii 3.y3 
CliulVimli, IV 163 

its luigralion, 164 
its song, Ji'7 
Tuiietio of, 175 
pied, .392 
Cliarf-''Cia|)er, v 36.) 

Chalcis, i 283, 28,‘> 

Charadrios, i 283, 28.7 ; ix 9‘2, 106 A 
Cliaradiius, generic character, ix 72 j 
X 423 

ralivlii-,, viii .‘)J.3 
)>iiivialis, ix 79 
aprieaiitis, 83 
nK'iincIliis, rs.i 
ah \;ii.diinii'., 89 
liiaiiciil.i, 89 
vocil'eni", 94 


loifjii ifijs, b. 95 n 
spiiiO'.iib, 96, 97 
\ jiiieatu^, 98 

c(»tun Allis, 99 
bi^ibu!!, too 
cay an us, 101 
im‘laiioc( plralns, 102 
oidicnemiis, Gmel. 103 
hiiuanlopus, 1 10 
atilumn.tlib, Ilavs. 110 
gnllicus, Gmel. 122. 
bpeiics oiuillcd by Buf.. 
or ucAV, X 498 

riiarab, i 268 n 
('h.iil.nnnicr, x ,386 
Glut, ycilo\V'brca.sledii£alcsby, ill 
431 

fclunc, V 429 

itcc .Slonccbat, 



Us 

47 -i 

9 lUi'Sii'.ri.', 179 
r'iiiolinii, '!!>.» 

(I, V 38 
40 

sili V, I ; 

tif V, I'), ‘IT 
reM, 18 ^ 

<'ai li, 30 

small, vii 173 
.s| cflfs oniiHrd by }5iif- 
tjii, or new, X 4(i3 
4.] lu’okfT, \ -'()/) 

blown, 'J1 J 

Ciicnalo[)r\ «>1 il.t .tiioiiMils, \ 161 
Cluiic, \i 
Chciiiut, i\ V4 1 

rivclod-bill, 2 i 4 
-Si. J.'()niin<;o, 243' 
Cliiar’/jlnalaccj!, v 
Cliicls (wo(a*iiin, i\ 24 .) 

* jM other x 296 

ChilcjiiKiuIjtli, X 24 Jf 
railioioil, IV 301 
Chimer, \ 79 

'bjuJ ol' l’ro\ eiirc, v 394 
f ii 3»23 

C'liiorion ol Aiisiotlc, iii 269 n, 271 
6 liloris imlicus, Aid iii 2< 0 

Judijv «-Ia' a j.'apa, liris. iy 

jax'i-.si.s, jiris. 239 

jjKlit’.i, I’ris. 212 

miiior, Jiiis. 24 I # 
ba'iaiiu*n‘>i.s, Pais 244 ^ 
ernliai?oinlcs, rciiU, vi 77 
Cliloropiis acliac, Pli.Tr. ix 189 
C'liochopitii, X .375 
Cbop-cni, X ;>78 
Chough, iii 67 

Corrii.sii, iii 2 
rrcsltMi, 8 
Clirokiel, ii 429 
i'sluit-kbiiil, iv 391 n 
(.’liuM'jar, X .377 
ii 4‘/ 

CV;o!tin l^ali, vili 280 
■* lu.sfa, Hrit. 280 
auierirana, 13iis. 283 


1 (•.!, ■ , . . i, 1 

( ileus i-.- a.s. io,.s. j ; 

•. - ri'*. 

»•. •■o'i s“. Pai, ^.'{7 li 
Ciilijs 3 j ha-'. ! wf, i\ <o6 

1': \lii .^'-'4 

i i * 111* . ^A^ i.J. j v JO 

Cl. I', s s , ; ^ 

(J. •'*!■. . ol i’iii.y, V 241 

( aJioa, ;iw!i;ra s 'J», i 10 
Cb. i. ic, ill iisPiiu-ucc on aiiinuiN, i 
I.‘» ; ii 1.>‘' 

1. h, l*ro.'n, viil 4 10 
C-l\Mer- i»iv« .. .o OuMi-scIvca bji birds, 

\i . J I. ; :\ 1 ! 

CoccolhripisU'S :i!#„riaui:i cie.'’ul<*a 
]-»ris iv 2 
car.aili-. sis, ; 3 

in lii*a i, Kail, 5 

Bii' H 

llKlt'vijIalJil, lii's 7 
caj. f.t <.'ij'< s, iJji*. 30 
sii t Ms\ci». Ih'Is. 12 
jjiVi nsl' Bri». 

22 n m 

CorbicaC viii 13) 

Coclu'iMiacHl!, viii 130 
Cod Hcftf Ills, J'rls. viji 4.")S 

iia'Miis, 4.)8 

^ • liisci'.s, 4.)8 
Cot4', o TiG 

^ o.iiaiis ot the voice*, in the, i 10 n 

Iroiaiihu’ss ot 30 

Inv ioe'd bleed i-nnierly 'cckoin-d 
the* n;osl item roiis, ii .>T 
uilhout tail or ruiiif), ;)7, 108 
leathe.^'il loote*d, .57, 10.J 
liescnbed. .58 

ouc tlii-:;b lunre ^'* 5 by than tli® 
other, 59 u 
its maniii^s, 
breediiig, 61 • 

black bells preierablc, 62 
figliiiiig. <'3 

luais 1^ w tlunit the* rock, G5 
the I'ggs tie's, ri bed, 07 
locun'iity ol, 70 

hens broogb-l to lay thrice a ilay, 

71 

congress oi‘, 72 
brooding hen, 7.) 

anecdote of one, 76 n 

>I M S 
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^ck, effect of iocnbationf li 76 
^ &c. produced by art, 80 

attention of the hen to bor 
chicken, 84 

management of chicken artificially 
hatched, 86 
coffee injuriitiis to, 89 
stomach of, 89 

experiments on the digestiTC fa- 
culty of, 90 

organs of respiration in, 93 
differences in a capon, 96 
spur engrA 'ied on its comb, 98 
life of, 99 

a natiTe oi‘ Persia, 100 
where found wild, 100 
a stranger to America, 101 
varieus breeds oi^ JOS, 114n 
with hi.ick bones and skin, 108 
its primitiTe colour white, IIS 
battle of oif with a sparrow-hawk, 
vii ?08 n 

of the w'lod, or mountain, ii 1 68 
black A' (lie niouiuains, of Mus- 
covy, 175 

blacV/tSl. 199, 200 
moorish, 185, 2G0 
heuiii. it>u: ''f.ti Keathcock* 

*110, ‘Jid 

iiUji, 220: see Moorcock. 

Indian, S.‘) >, SdO 
red Peruvian, 934 
Persian, S35 * 

of the rock, v 27 

Peruviar*!?! 

Cockatoo, general rciriaiks on the 
birds so called, vi 4S1 
wbite-cresle.i, 434 
g.Tai while, 454 
yellow'-crcstc.l, 435 
Joss while, 435 
red -crested, 437 
greater, Kdw. 4S7 
piiiiil red-crested, 437 
little Jlosh-bilied, 438 
red- vented? 438 
i^ith red wings and tail, 13rls. 

439 " • 

l)Iack, 440 

species omitA.'l Buffon^ 
or iviw, X 448 
Cocotzin, ii 5*6 
Coddy-nioddy, ix 430 
Coins Mvaliowcd by birds, i 24 o, 
sni li 24 
CoU;.iii:ii»litli, X 244 
CoicmiHiihlliciouJit, 256 
Coicuicuiltic, ii 444 


Coldfmch, V 121, 435 
Colemouse, vi 180 

varieties of, 188 
Coleiiicui, ii 444 

Qolibri, general retparks on the bird^ 
so called, vi 379 
brought tame, 880 
Topaz, 384 
dotteil, 390 
green-and-black, 394 
tulted, 396 ' * 

violet-tailed, 397 
green-throated, 399 
carmine-tliroated, 401 
violei, 402 
Mexican, 406 ♦, 

Sr. Domingo, 408 
blue, 409 
rusty-bcllied, 411 
liiile, 412 

species omitted by Buffon, of 
new, X 460 
Colin, ii 437 

zone, 440 
great, 441 

Colius, generic character, iv 456 n*, 
X 431 

capensis, iv. 460 

capitis Bouse Spei, Bris. 460 

scnegalensis, 461 

cristatus, Bris. 461 
striatus, 462 
panayensis, 463 
species omitted by Buffon, or 
new, X 465 
Collier, x 386 

Colturiu, cinereus major. Rail, i 258 
mada^ascarleiisis, Bris. 274 
Coliua, V 72 
Colnud, Cayenne, iii 78 
Colour, a precarious mark of distinc- 
^ tion, i 40 

Columba, generic character, ii 448 n; 
X 430 

livia, it 453, 475 n 
saxatiiis, 453, 475 n 
fera saxatili-i, Schwenck. 458 
pcrGu.ssor, 471, 476^ 
barbaricaisea numtdicsu 472, 
475 n 

crispa, 472, 475 n 
crispis pennis. Aid, 472 
tabellaria, 472, 476 
eqiics, 472, 476 
domestics, 475 ti 
hispanica, 475^ 
dasypus, 475 n 
cristata, 475 n 
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Columba norwfgica, ii 475 n 
cuculldta, 475 n 
turbha, 475 
laticaudd, 476 
476 

galeata, 476 
turcica, 476 
gutturosa, 476 
jubata, 476 
zuaculata, 476 
<SDas, 476 

mexicana, Bris. 478 n 
inexicaiia, 478 u 
insevia, 478 n • 
or-erulca, 478 n 

luexicaiiaiBris. 478 n 
rnigratoria, 480 n 
palumbus, 483 
snca, 490 
Guinea, 491 n 
caribxa, 491 n 
madagascariensis, 491 u 
ipeciosa, 494 
iiicobarica. 495 
coronal a, 496 
turtur, 499, 512 n 
risoria, 504 
canadensis, 506 
afra, 507 
macroura, 508 
capciisis, 509 
viridis, 510 
javanica, 512 
sinica, 512 
striata, 512 
aniboinonsis, 513 
caroiiriensis, 514 
evanoerpLaia, 515 
passeriua, 516 
groenlaiidica, Bris. x 314 
species oniiilcd by BuHby, 
or new, x 433 § 

Colambse, characters of the order, x 
4S6 

Coly, iv 457 
Cape, 460 
Senegal, 4611 
xadiated, 462 
Panayan, 465 

species omitted by BulTon, or 
new, X 465 

Culymbns, generic character, ix 247 
If; X 416 
Bris. ix 222 
»Jiiatur, Gni. ix 222 
major, Aid. 222 

cristatus et coruutus. 
Kail, 232 


Coly tubus obscurus, Gni. ix 228 
minor, Bris. 228 
Gm. 241 

cristatus. Bris. 229 

L 232, 241 

cim reu'3 iiiujor, Haii, 229 
auritus, I ris ^31 
coruutus, Btis. ^32 

minor, Bris. 234 
thomensis, Gm 236 
insiilie S Tliomse, Bris. 236 
luiioviciauus,yijn. 237 
rubricoliis, Gm. 238 
caytiinensis, Gm. 239 
duviatiiis, Biis 241 

carolineiisis, • Bris. 

244 

podiceps, Gm. 244 
doniinicus, Gm. 245 
immer, 24^ 
maximus, uesn. 249 

caudatus, Rail, 
252. 256 
steliatus, Seb.256 
stcllatns, 252 

caudatus steliatus, Will. 252 
glacialis, 256 
arcticus, 259 • 

troile, Gm. x 310^ 
grylla. Gin. 314 
strecies omitted by Buffun, 
• or new, 503 
Commander, iii 219 

bunjour, iv 426 
Concanailfflli, x 257 n 
Coiidur, i 145 

* the lur>^est of birds in extent oi 
will!:, 145 
described, 147, 148 
rather an eagle than a vulture, 
150 

is found both in Africa and 
Asia, and perhaps in £u* 
rop^, 151, 155^155 
the roc of the ^rabs, 151 
von Huiiiboldl’s aacouut of it, 
4 1.56 n 

Constellations, southern, vili 118 
Coot, comniom ix 203 
• greater,?! 3 
cresicil, 213 
weesel, 271 
cinereous, x 501 
Coqnanioiotl, v 20 
Coracia, cristata, Bris. iii 8 
Coracias, generic character, iii 127 aj 
X 404 
Rail, iii 8 
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UoracliS of Aristotle, iii 6 
siiicnsisy 129 

ISl 

gurriih^, 132 
' ab^’bvinica, 140 
seiK'^aleiiyis, 141 
bengaleii'is, 142 
oriciiralis, 143 
xuadaguscuriensis, 
mcxicai'ia, J45 
vaiiti, v!ii 140 
species^ 'ojij 5 tied 63 * Buifon, 
01 new, X 460 
Coraya, v 86 
Cormuiaiit, ix 

!:ai:iiS( me, 3td 
violet, X 514 
Coni-bir^ v 38'J n 
chourih, ji< 2 

Cunii:. itJg-e iiu Act'.s, B.iii, iil 48 
Kali, ()1 

fruyile'j », JlrK., 13 
cnier* a, llro. .VI 
ja*;'- Icoii^ih, Otis dl 
es,' a!ea. CJ* -n. l .‘)2 
Corrira, "em oc- cliaraclcr, ix -ki? 11 : 
^ X 4^2 
j>: ‘i^i7 
il.liieii, 4r,7 
C(»' \.<ra''i, i\ V 5 

Couu', ^ei.cile character, 1 n; x 
-in 

grac.ilu.i, iii 2 
(locni , 2 *’ 

eriMii'la, 8 
5 ; Iva’iciJi, Getii. 8 
CO'hN, 12 

va’’'ns, Bii.s. 33 n 
iiM CU-, Boot 35 
corn:.;*, 39 
frii{ji*'cj;us, 48 
cernix, 54 
d iUiW^'S 50 
sciipuliicc*, JDa^id.* 60 
jr»)irairer**iS 61 
ntui.'S.iliha, 0 ‘> 
pvirhoi .jmx, ''O 

ho'teiiKums, 73 
calvuc. 7'1 

GviineSR, 75 
pa; u» ns's, 76 

iiud«v, 78 

b.iliciif)'* us, 79 
H I 

M'ne . 92 

aler, Ouivi U2 
pic)) tie, I laud. 92 

.-ariliujeiis. 96 


Corviis iiicxicanus, iil 99 
ziiiioe, 102 
gliinnarius, 103 
cry thror\ liclios, 1 J 0 
ptM'uviaiuis, 112 ' 
canadensis, C.13 
iiiiansius, 115 
sibiriciis, 115 
caynniis, 116 
llavigastcr, 117 
flavn>, Gnicl. 117 
crlstatii^i, 1:8 
rarvoQfitactes, 121 
bjaclivniiis 4i4, 455, 4.>6, 
•157 * 

jnva'iieiras Osh. 458 
piuadiii, V 176 
aiiNtiaiis, \ii 314 

aqiialicns, llaii, iv .fO.? 

minor, liuii, 31.^ 
species lenitrcd by Ibiliim, o*. 
lu w, \ 4 19 
Costiiiol, ill 9M 

CVtiii.:*!, tei.tTdt reniarL.s tm the bird^ 
v 33 

r.»az:jjai*, ..6 

gte\, 4;, 58 

I'.it xi u’.ia. tiiis. iii 195 

eii\ <4.U'iisis, litis V .‘>8 

in IS li.KjeljsiH. Bris. 42 
[MJip.eea, Bii*. 44 
( till < 1 .» piir|,ui('.i, Ibis. lO 
Tiihia, Ibis .38 
all). I, Jeis 55 
nan 'a, Ib is 53 
ri.u iia, Ibis. 55 
Coturnix M.niii, ibis, ji .tv9 

|)lii‘'p|M i,si.,, ibis. 4.32 
inc.<J.ii;:iso»rl' iiii.s. Bris. 454 
jaxer.si:, Ib's. 4.‘i5 

iimiia. lloi.iii, 435 
inexicaiia, Biis. 442 

(jistata, Bris. 440 
major, Bris. 441 
iiidica, Rail, 440 
ludnvieiaiia, Bris. 444 
Cona, vii 9b7 
C.iuKeij, sii y79 
Cou'iU is?i, vii 39 
Coiilavan, id 277 
t'uuridra, viii i.'85 
Courier, ll;,lian, ix 467 
Courlan, viii 457 
Comliri, viii 457 
Cowrie, iv 20 
Cex(»li.s|i, ii 334 
f’oynleos, ii 412 
Coyolcozquc, ii 4.38, 44S 
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Cozcaconuhtli, i 133 
Cjabcalolicr, binis so called; viii 391 

Mahon, 39r 
Coroinaudel, 398 
white-atid-brown, 399 
blac)c, ^00 
liUle, 401 
blue, 405 

brown-necked, 407 
jroii-gicy, 408 
red-biiled while, 410 
cinereous, 411 
puiple, 412 
cluil^'beate, 4l5 
green, 410 

spotted, 418 

rufuns, with green head 
and tail, 420 
grey, with green head 
and tail, 421 
ofIJrnwn, 442 
Cracker, x 155 
Cracra, ’'iii 413 
Ciaiic, viii 295; ix 312 


Creeper, pine, Edw. vi 60 
lineh, Cates. 63 
black-a!.i'vvh:te, lUdw. 74 
yellow-ihr ed, Cat. >31 
cotntii ;n, 257 
great, 261 
wall, 262 
violet, 268 
red-breasted, 271 

« e, 272 

Nf.bro .-.n - and - while, Edw. 
272 

Senegal, 272, ns 

purple Iiidiaii.^dw, 275» 276 

collared, 276 

Ceylonese, 280 

olive, ;^8l, n 

Madagascar, Bris. 281 

grey, n 

little Philippine, Brit. 283 
Loten’s, 284 
green-gold, 280 
red-breasted green, Edw. 2.87 
African, 288 11 

black, white, and red, Indian, 


its fights with the p^'craics, 
viU 29 r 

chase ul the, 303 n 
taught to dance, 304 
sometimes while, 307 
i'errivoions, i 395 
curved bill, viii 286 
East India, 308 
Indian, 300 n 

greater, Edw. 309 
Japanese, 310 
collared, .312 
white, .313 
hooping. 313 
brown, 3l6 
blue, Phil Trans. 316 
Numidian, 318 
Balearic, .322 
crowned Afrieaii, Edw. 322 
species omitlcrl by BuObn, or 
new, X 490 

Crax, generic cliaracter, ii 332 n; 

I 428 

alec! or, ii 333 
guiuiicnsis, Bris. 333 
pHUxi, 341 
luoxicauus, Bris. 341 

tiiscus, Bris, 343 
vociferans, 3.53 

species oiniuod by Bufluii, or 
' nw, X 485 

Crc/»per, general remarks on the bird 
so called, vi 254 


288 

red-spotted, 289 
yellow-Tuniped, 290 
violet-beaded, 292 
beautiful, 294 
fatuous, 296 n 
red, 297 

gr^en-faced, 300 
imrph*, 301 
black-and'blue, 304 
blfle,^07 

black -headed, 309 
bla k-iap|ied, 311 
blue-headed, 312 
all-green, 313 
Cayenne, 314 
variegated, 3l6 
bhiek-and-vtol ^t. >U8 
black-and-yellow', 3 . 5 O 
yellosY-bcIlied, 3ia n 
Balmma^Bris «(V23 
less bl »CK, Alfi viii 59 
woodpecker, 87 

.species caiiiHed by BuiTon, or 
nc^ X 458 
•Cre.scciit^iv *53 
Crex indica. Kali, ix 200 
of tlie ancients, 144 
Crick parrots, vii 78, 97, 113 
with a yellow head and 
98 

mealy, 101 


ihr^, 
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6LLick, fed^m^hlae^ vil 103 
^ bine-facedf 105 
' (proper), lOO 
blue-headed, 108, 110 
vioiet-headed, 1113 
Cromb, vU 293 
Crossbill, iii 490 

its characteristic, a defect 
merely, 491 
greenish, 494 
Molucca, iv £0 
white-winged, x 465" 
Crotophaga, gen^^ric character, vii 317^ 
X 403 
ani, vii 319 
major, 3££ 

For.sk. vi!i 146 

Crow, trained to hawk by the Per- 
sians, i £37 n 
red-legged, iU 1 

attracted by gUstening 
things, 3 

wood, 8 
hermit, 8 
bald, 9 

mouQtaio-crested, 9 
young of Ihc hermit-crow nice 
eating, 10 
6f th.^ deseit, 37 
carm.^n, 39 

vciy fond of partridge*^s 
eggs, 39 

exceedingly destructire, 
40 

its manners, 
taught to talk, 4£ 
bred to the chase, 43 
methods of catching, 4*4 
while variety, 45 
mischievous tricks of, in 
India, 46 

abundant in England, 47 n 
Koyston, 54 
hooded, 

Senegal, 60 , 1 

whitc-breasfhd, 60 
Jamaica? 61 
chattering, 61 
alpine, 70 
night, 72 n 
hoitentot, 73 
bald, 74 
New Guinea, 75 
Papuan, 76 
barenecked, 78 
Philippine, 79 
Senegal, 92 
Caribbean, 97 


Crow, Mexican, iii 99 - ■ 
lest^ 102 
cinereous, 113 
lock, 369 

shorUtailed, 454, 455, 456, 467 
Indian, of Schenk, vi 441 
red-billed, vii ^314 
horned, viii 157 

species omitted by BufTon, or 
, new, X 449 
Crowrfisher, i 70 u 
Crown bird from Mexico, %’ii 196 
Cuculus, generic character, vii 201 n ; 
x407 

Brasil luisis, vii 194 
cristatus ruber, Bris. 194 
persa, 196 

guineeiisis cristatus viridis, 
Bris. 196 
canorus, £01 
capensis, 2*14 
glandarius, 251 
Aiidalusiae, Bris. 251 
pisauus, 253 
madagascariensis, £55 

cristatus, Bris. 

257 

caeruicus, Bris. 

288 

major, Bris. 

292 

ciibtatus, 2.57 
a^gyptins, 259 
senegalcnsis, 263 
scolopaccus, 265 
bengalensis iiicvius, Bris. 265 
niger, £80 
roindanensis, 266 

ncevius, Bris. 266 
bonoratus, 268 
malabaricus ntavius, Bris. 268 
taiieiisis. Lath, 270 
taituis, (imel. 270 
pnnciatus, £71 
indicus mevius, Bris. £71 
niger, Bris, £79 
panayus, £72 n 
maculatus, - 273 
radiatus, 274 
mclaDoleucos, 276 
0aviis, 278 
orientalis, £79 
niger, 280 
auratus, 281 
paradiseus, 283 
siamenm cristatus iDidis, Bris. 
283 

coroman^us, 184 
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Cuculus corornandetaneiuis cristatas, 
Bris. vii 284 
sinensbf 286 

cseruieus, Bris. 286 
c»ra1<n)s, 288 
indieiilor, 889 
afcr. 292 ^ 
pluvialls, 295 
jainuiceusis) Bris. 29.*^ 

major, Sloan. 296 
longirostcr, Bris, 
500 


nmcricanus, 297 
enroll rietisis, Br^s. 297 
sciiicuius, Lath, 298 ii 
;aitior, Gniel. 298 ii 
vtitiila, 299 
uuirn, 304 

hiusiliciisis cristatus, Bris. 304 
coriuitus, Bris. 307 
ridibuiidus, 305 
inexicanus, Bris. 305 
coniutiis, 306 
na^vius, 308 
ca^anensis, Bris. 311 

na^vius, Bris. 308 
doiiiinicus, 310 
cay amis, 311 
tranquiiliis, 314 
teiicbi'osus, 315 
.*)pecies uiuUtcd by Budbn, or 
new, X 453 

Cuckold, etymology of the word, vii 

202 II 

Cuckoo, vii 201 

Us mode of breeding, 202 
fables respecting it, 203 
its iiioultiiig slow and com- 
plete, 211 

cause of (he peculiarity of its 
laying, 2l3 

facts respecting it, 216 na 221 
n, 225 n 
experiments, 217 
its diOerent cries, 227 
varieties of, 243 
foreign, 246 
birds related to, 251 
red-cheeked, 194 
Andalusian, Bris. 203 n 
pe&t spotted, 203 n, 25:^ 
Cape, 244 
Loango, 244 

black-aud-wbite crested, 253 
Pisan, 253 

^eenish Malbagascar, 255 
great Madagascar, 255 
^rested Madagascar, 257 


Cnckoo, Ej^ptian, 'id! 259 
X^hilippine, 261 
green Antigna, 261 
rufous-white, 263 
striuglit-heeled, 263 
brown - and - spotted Indian , 
Edw. 265 

Indian spotted, 265 
Mindanao, 266 

variegated, 266 
'liacred, 268 

brown variegated with black? 

270 y 
Society, 270 
rufous-spotted, 271 
Panayan spotted, 272 n 
Chinese spotted, 273 
browu-and-yellow, 274 
Panayan, 274 
Cocuuiandel crested, 276 
little, withigrey head and yel- 
low belly, 278 
yellow-bellied, 278 
eastern black, 279 
'black Indian, 280 n 
gold-green and white, 28l 
gilded, 282 
long-shaUcd, 2,83 
Paradise, 283 
collared, 285 

crested, 284 
Chinese, 286 
» blue, 288 
pointer, 289 
,^Qney, 289 
African, 292 
rain, 295 

long-billed, 300 
Carolina, 297 
Mangrove, 298 
brasilian, crested, 304 
laugliliig, 305 
horned, 306 
brown, 308 , 
spitted, 308 
$t« tjjbmiiigo,' 310 
little grey, 31t 
piaye, 311 
Cayenne, 312 

black, 314' 
little black, 315 
wliite-rumped black, 315 
iipectes omitted by Buifon, or 
new, X 453 

Cuckoo-spittlc, vii 207 n 
Cttil, vii 268 
Cuiriri, v 200 
Curassow, crested* ii 333 
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C^Jli^sow, cn5hcw,rt S-10 
\ crying, S5S 

species oinitteil by BulFoa* 
or new, x 485 

Curlew, Indian, Clus. viii :^86 
gteat American, !^86 
couiiDon, i\ 19 
green or Italian, 87 
brown, ‘iO 
spotted, :j0 
Lnzoniuii, , 50 
bald, 5i 
crt steil, 
re<l, 3 1 
wliiiv, :»Q 
brown, 41 

rcil-lVouted, 4l 

wood, 

great Cayenne, 4? 

Slone, Aib. ICKi 
species oinirt^id by Diiiion, or 
new, X 495 
Currnca, ▼5^?7 

minor, Hris. 551 
aliicapiila, Bris. 336 
\ertice subrubro, Irisch, 537 
cincrca, sivo cineraria, Bris, 
343 

garruhi, Bris. 346 
syh^-.s«ris, Bri-<. 350 
arniuiinacea, Bris. 354 
rufa, Bris. 553 
iitRvia, Bris. 361 
sepiaria, Bris. 363 
Bliutw, Jlaii, 363 
nievl.i capitis Buna^ Spei, Bris. 
373 

t€ri;o nigro, Frisch, 435 
sejiiaiia jainaiconsi^, Bris. vi 
120 

Cursurius, generic character, ix 122 ii 
eu>'0])a}iis, 122 
Curucuckoo, vij 194 
Curucui, lii 132 

rcd-bdlic'd. 1 82 * 
ycliow-bellhd, ii7 
Guiana, J38 \ 

rufous-tailed Cayenne, 188 
rufous, 183 n 

wliite-bellicd gred^ayf mic, 
189 

violet-hooded, 190 
violet -heuded, 190 
species omitted by Builbn, 
or new, x 452 
CurAvillet, viii 543 
Cusco, ii .341 
Cushew bird, ii 341 


Cutwater, ix 451 
Cyaneeula, Bris. v 451 

gihrailariensis, Bris. 481 
Cranes, Hail, iii .373 
Cyafilis ol Arisnnlo, v .>96 
Cygnus cticull.tius, llaii, i 419 
ferns, iv ji?5 f. 

I'yuclirunius ot tlx? ancieuts» iv S5^ 
Bris 409 

Cyprus bird, v 407 
JX 

Danbik, iv 1.52 
-Dancing bi.'d, Poc. viii .318 
Duller, wl'i'i bellied, ix 445 
hlack-i»eliied, 443 n 
Daw, Jack, iii 6.> 
lieU eiiaii, 68 
V. Idle, 63 
vailt i.'nted, 63 
j.ipiij \ 70 
nni-'l.o’hio, 73 
hahi, 74< 

iVew liiiiiiea, 7*6 
Papuan, 76 

blaek-and-wliitc, o( Brazil, 24.5 
blue-aiul-i,u** ii, Kduuids, 395 n 
Demoiselle ui'NuiuldiH, viii 313 
Dentil ofalco, Bris. i 240 
Derkaez, x 379 

De\il, the brown owl so called, i .329 
•S'tv Alii 

Diul-bli'd, i 261 ii 

Didus generic character, i 419 n^ 
X 427 

inept »«, i 419 
soli lari us, 424 
nazateiiub, 424 
Dike-Muouler, vi 114 
DiunA.dea, generic ciiaracter, xSOO ii, 
* 414 

avis. Rail, 283 
exulnns, 300 
spadicea, Gin. 306 n 
iuliginosu. Gin. 307 ii 
deiuc«sH, li, 337 
species omitted by Bu8bii^ 
• or new, 502 

I3Bh-wnsher, vi 5 
Diver, birds so called, J.x 247 
great, 249 
hnber, 249 
little, 2.52 

of Beloii, X 18^'' 
.speckled, i.x 252 
sea-cat, 254 
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Diver, northern, ix 25(5 

grt-ai, UoG 
little, 

hlack'throated, 269 
black, X 190 
sea, 13eljii^50 
species oin(ttt‘<l hy BulFan, or 
new, 502 

Dobchiek, black and-wliite, jx 228 
eared, 231, 236 ii 
Dodo, lioodc'd, i •1>19 

tiic most inactive of 
birds, '^0 

stones found in its 
stomacl), 422 
solitary, 424 

noise from a protuber- 
ance on its wiiiii, 427 
its atientioii to its 
youiiii, ‘127 

stone loiind in its giz- 
zat'd, 42 0 
good eating, 430 
tiazureiie. 424 

desciilx'd, 43 L 

these tliieo birda cunipared, 
432 

Dog, his nature charif^cd hy tiiau, i 14 
hrct‘d wlllionl a tail, ii 109 
Doniiiio, iv J9 
Dotterel, IK 86 

sea, 124 

Double- spur, ii 397 
Dove, lives in society witli birds of 
]?rey in Kgyi>t, i 191 
stock, ii t7d 
browii Indian, 479 
long'tailed, 607 
Chinese, 612 u 
ground, 61 7 ii 
(ireeniaii i. x »3t4 

Drink, llesli of animals tlnit liveV'ith- 
out, so.ni dries when they 
are dead| vi 146 a 
Drongo, v 211 
Dronte, i 422 
Duck, heici, il 34 
roek, 41 

Tound-crested, ix 276 
collared sea, Bel. x 69 

N» wlbiindland, 207 
cider, 73 
Cutnbert, ib. 

’«|ild, 84 

methods of killing, 87, 
104 11 

dcc'*y for, 95 

l^Line, diiecilous for breedinj^ 


Duck, tame, distinguished frOtn. the 
wild, X 112 
subdely of one, 120 n 
its flesh, 121 

blood a supposed antidote, 
122 

Barbary, 107 n 

white - headed, Shaw, 
261 

Muscovy, 107 n, 108, 124 
hook-biiled, 116 u 
wild black, 
musk, 121* 

. ("airo, ib. 

Guinea, ib< 

India, ib. 

whistler, 129, 133 n 
jensen, 133 
Ucey, 133 
braucii, 131^ 
great red-headed, 140 
^ed••c^e^tcd, 140 
red-billed whisliing, 142 
bkck-bi.l^d whisiiing, 144 
IVtcxican, 247 

wild, Ilrls. 153 
pintail, 166 
iong-tailcfU i63 
burrow, 162 
rufous bc^’ded, 172 
scaup. 1/7, J89 
'tiill/d, 184 
gre.it black. Will. 198 
4ii^-.4v-Li, 198 
black, 200 

bi’.iuiiiul cri'Ated, 202 
American wood, Brown, ib. 
summer, ib. 

Jiille thick-headed, 205, 246 
black-and-white, Edw. iU 
bnfl’et iicadcd, ib. 
spit it, 205 
Slone, 207 
j>;j(ntcd, lb. 

# of jfew Zealand, 265 
IJarlcqirr:, 207f 210 
dusky and spotted, Edw. ib. 
mountaiiiyof Kamischutka, 208 
bis9i'n, 210, 249 
little, 248 

iilile browii-and-wUite, £d\v« 

grcy-hca4)B» 212 
king, 212 
while-faced, 214 

Lath. 210 
ilathcra. 216 
luarcca, 215 
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. • ■ ' i. 

JLmck, falcated, x «S5 Eagle, golden, formerly used in fal- 

V little I'hiiippine, 263 conry ui the £ait, 

-Sufi -bilica whisiliag, 255' . i 47, 52 

b]..c?-greyotKew Zealand, 255 ftill trained to the 

reJ-couibed of New Zealand, cliace ot the wolti 


255 

loggerhead, 369 
species omitted by Buffon, or 
new, 609 

Duchcr, greater crested and horned, 
ix 232 

Dun-bird, x 176 

Dung'bird, ix 43^ 

DunUn, 'viii 561 

£. 

Eagle, various species of described, | 
41-106 
fire of its eytri 5 
its soaring flight, 6 
will not rise high if the fca* 
tbers be plucked from its 
breast, 25 

eleven Kuropean species, 41 
only three proper species in 
Europe, 42 

the* white, a variety from dim* 
die. 42 

Aristotle's division of them, 42 
taken as a standard bv the 
Persians before the Romans, 
46 

kinds used in falconry, 
general observations on their 
manners, 60 
can fast a J&ng time, 62 
has a great antipathy to bread, 
62 n 

never found in small islands, 
62 

one perching on a house in 
Rhodes* considered a;, apio« 
digy,ib. , 
dissections ol^ 63V> 
why termed the bearer hc 
thunder, jii 31 

foreign birds relat^ to the 
eagle and osprey, T 97s - 106 
golden, described, 44 
where ibm^, 45 
not fund in the new 
wolfo, 47 

compared with (he lion, 
47 

fcaicely tameable, 4C| 


fox, and antelope, 
by tfiie Kifguis, 49 n 
considered ’ by the an> 
dents as the messen- 
ger of Jove/ 49 
mode of seizing his 
prey, 49 
his nest, 50 
changes in its plum- 
age, 51 

its longevity, 51 
said to be starved by 
the bill growing 
crooked, 5l 
its manners in confine- 
ment, 51 

black, 53 
ting-tail, 53 

the same with the 
brown and the 
WbA, 53, 54 
compared with the 
gulden, 54 

a great destroyer of 
hares, 55 
where found, 55 
frequent in Scotland, 

56 n 

crying, or spotted, 58 n 
plaintive, or screaming, 58 
rough-footed, 58 

most tractable of 
the eagles, 59 
cowardly, 60 

wliite-tailed, 65, 66, 68 h, 17^ 
less, 65, 68 n 
cinereous, 65, 68 n 
fawti'killing, 65, 68 n 
white-headed, 65, 69 n 
bald, 65, 69 n 
sea, or osprey, 70 

of Willoghby, 77 
great, or proper, 74 
described, 77 
peculiarity of its eye, 79 
perhaps breeds with tlie os- 
prey, 83 

inhabits Great Britain and 
Ireland, 86 n 
Pondicherry, 97 
Malabar, 98 n 
Qronoko, 99 
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Magle, of Perui i lOd 
crowned^ 100 
Bhisilian, 102 
American, little, 105 
vulturine, 113 Ji 
of the Cape, 130 
vultare, 153 
forked-taif, 159 
frugivoroos ii 15 
species omitted by BuiTon, or 
new, X 440 

Ear, peculiarity of, in nocturnal birds 
of prey, i 290 

Ecatototl, ix 277 

aliera, Raii,s275 n 

Edolio vii 244 

Egg of tlie hen laid without a cock, u 
64 

described, 67 

mistaken experiment of Bcllint 
on, 67 n 
double, 68 

pin or other substance inclosed 
ill, 68 

curious variations in, mentioned, 
68i69 

methods of preserving, 71 
ditfcrence of the fecundated and 
un fecundated, 74 
etfect of incubation on, ,76 
artificial hatching of, 79 
hatched by a woman, 80 n 
heat required for hatching, 81 
its colour analogous to that of 
the bird, 115 

iiddled, good food for young 
turkeys, 123 

the colour may be altered by do* 
mcsticatioii, 162 
sephyrian, 265 
wind, 266 n 

method of assisting birds that 
cannot extricate theii^elvea 
from, 363 

of some birds requires little heat 
to hatch, viii 261 ri 
its size affected by the male, x 
110 

Egg-bird, ix 338 

Eggs, dangerous methods of gating, 
viii 257 n ^ * 

congenerous water-fowl lay the 
same number, ix 58 n 

ICgret, litUe, viii 375 
great, 377 > 

|afou$,379 
reddish, 379 


Egret, demf, viii 380 
Egretta, Bris. viil 373 
JEgypt, origin of linimd t^orSliAp in, 
ix 2, 9 
Eider, x 73 

Elder-fiowers noxious to peacocks, ii 
279 

Electricity, effects of, on some birds, 
iv 278 

Eleos, of the ancients, i 285 
Elatototl, iv 315; vi 125 

‘ quarta, ilaii,.vi 124 
£ma, i 396 

Eiuberiza, generic Aaracter, x 432 
quelea, iv 36, 37 
cyanea, 136 

rcmigibiis rectriclbusaue ni* 
gris, Am. Ac. 191 
erythrophthalma, 195 
paradisea, 214 
regia, 217 
8erena,^19 
vidua; 221 
tongicauda, 225 
principalis, 225 
panayensis, 227 
psittacea, 228 
ciris, 235, 238 
Cyanopis, 239 
viridis, 241 
hortulana, 359'^ 
schmaiclus, 368, 372 
provincialis, 373 
lesbia, 375 
lothanngica, 377 
Judovicia, 38o 
capensis, 382, 384 
nivalis, 386 
byemaJis; 39! n 
ryzivora,* 393, 396 
citrinella, 398 
flava, Hris. 398 
cirlu^ 403 
sepiaria, Bris. 403 
iCia, 406 

pmtcMisb, Bris. 406 
niliaria^ 4C)p 
alba, llaii, 409 
brasiliensis, 414 
nicxicana, 416 * s 
•naveola, 417 
olivncea, 418 
dominicensis, Bris. 418 
amazont, 419 
platensis, 420 
borbonica, 421 
grisea, 4^ 

sarinamensis, Bris. 422 
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Kmbcnzn, iv 

cincri'M, *^4 

lln>. U1 

CJTT’ll'.;!, 

c.iiiavicnsis caTiilea, B»Is. 
•I V J) 

cajKMisis, 4C'(5 
rall.jl, 

uinittoi] BuiVon, 
or iH'w, X IbS 
Ei«e» i 396, 40(5 
Emerald, ametb^st, vi 359 
Emeu, i 406 

long-ne%Vcd, i S95 
of S’ieremberg, 396 
Emseesy, ix 1^3 
E))erunuier, il 327 
ICpilcpsy in birds cured by bleedings 
■vii (56 

Erne, three varieties of, i <50 

cllstinguished iroai the eagles 66 
ibe tlirce va%Ittics, the same bird 
at diilerent ages, (39 ii 
Krylbakos, of Arislollo, v 395 
Eye, lias two membranes in birds 
wai tii>g in man, i 3 
larger in proportion to the Iiead 
in birds tlinn in quadrupeds, 5 
of the sea-eagle, peculiarity ol, 

* 79 

tAirkey, 128 

F. 

Fiilcint llus, Rris. ix 27 • ^ 

Fainj, generic character, i 1 1 ii ; x 
100 

chrysaelos, i 44 
fulviis, 63 

inelaniecius, L. 56 n 
lueviui, 58 
tuacutaius L. 58 n 
gnllinarius, L. 64 u 
aibiciiia, J,. 65, 69 
albicaiidiyi, Jj. 6^, 69 ii 
Icucoceplmliis, If,. 65, <i9 n 
haliaetus 70, 106 ii t 
arundinaceus, Gniel. 76 ii 
eayaiunsis, Gniel. 76 n 
ossifragus, 77 
Gaiiiciis, 87 
ponticiirianus, 97 
liarpyia, 98 
uriibilinga, 102 
foiinosus, 103 
aqnilinus, (imd 10.3 
Antillaruiii, 105 


l.‘ I, 11 “. < Ml. 1 :» e Jl 

i .. . > 

n.MM'. I, ' r n, lO.'j 
e . ■. Ml n 

I 1.:. (. luo 
Hji'. l(*9 

r\:ii.ius, ^7.5, 177 
ti'icjiKiMis (mas. ) Ini-s. 17 

(^li ill ) hiin. il t 

pygargr.':. Gmii. 

Tuliis, 1 80 
serugMtosus, 1F.9 
brasiliei.'sis, ;i86 
freti J^iiid.sonis, 15ris 1C8 
dnereus, GiinJ. 188 
nisus, 190 
paiunibariiis, 196 
as! nr, 13ris. 196 
muLMiirostris, 202 
colnnibarius, 203, 224 
gyrlalco, 205 
ianariiis. 210 
saner, 213 
roinnnn:i<t, 216 
liornotinns, 220 
gibbosii'*. 2'20 
leucoccphalus, 221 

albijs, 2J2 

niger, 221 
lu^ciis, 224, 22(5 
inacnbitn.s 226 
nirvius, 226 
ruben^, 226 
ruiicr iiulicns, 227 
ilaliciis, 227 
inbcns indicn*!, 233 
eiriaius, ‘:;15 
indicLi', Ciislatiis, lb. 

cirirdus, ib. 

pisentnr, 238 
frontali-i, Gaud, ib, 
subbulco, 2 10 
bark'tta, ib. 
iiiKtuncuIuH, 244 
lithofalco, 2 19 
iv-salon, 251 
coup' ner, Klein, 258 
iioctiue liiniii.s, Gesii. .338 
serpen lari 11 Giiicl. viii 3.32 

•speclc.s oiiiitt''d by Buifon, or 
new, X 440 

Falcon, blue, of Edwards, i 94 

collared falcons of Brissou,*95, 
227 

red -throated, 103 
swrdlow-taih'd, Jtirl, 185 
iorlLed-luilf'd I’cruvian, 163 n 
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Fulcois, iMiner, 1 175, 210 
harpy, 1 :»0 

jrr, sir Icrljilcoii. 

Icflaiiil, 506, 227 
comiiiun, 216 ^ 

.‘>U]>pu.sc(l varieties of, 
^216 11 

tamed but not donic.sli- 
catcd, 217 
its niainiers, 218 
courage, 219 
only two kinds of, in 
Europe, 223 
mode of educating, 228 
one caught near two 
centuries old, 231 n 
sorrel, 219, 225 

liaggHid, 220, 225 

yeliow-biUcd, 221 
whitc-iieaded, 221, 225 
wliitc, 222, 224, 226, 258 n 
genih*, 223, 226, 227 
jMjreg ifie, or pilgrim, 223, 225, 
227 

passenger, 223, 225, 227 
brown, 223, 226 
black of IJudson’s-bay, 224, 
227 

of Tunis, or (’urthage, 224 
Tanary, 224 
Mark, 226, 232 
s]K)tlt’d, 226, 23.3 
ml, 226 

iiiiilan, 226, 23.> 

Italian, ‘2 'j 7 
Jiarbary, 227 
collared, 227 
rock, 227 

cinereous, 227 
niountaiu. 227 
stellated, 228 

'‘crested, of India, 228, 2^5 
of the Antille.s, 228 • 

iishcr of the Antilles, 228 
Carolina, 22 u 
ninny, 228 
grty,' 238 it 
8s)ujig, 238 
stone, 219 

species omitted by BufTou, 
new, X 440 

Falconry, the golden eagle employed 
in, i 48, 49 ii, 62 
two species of eagles used 
in, 60 

truijiing of eagles to, 60 


Falconry, birds ij.sfd In, 1 806 v 
Jiianagcmcnt of falcons, Cio 
imich siudicd in .Persia, 
^ 236 n 

Fan-tail, Virghiian, iv 11 
Fauchet, x 383 
Fauvctle, v 327 

little, 334 

black headed, 336 

black-and-white, Bris. 341 

black-backed, Frisch, ib. 

grey, 343 

babbler, 346 

brown, ^7 n, 348 

leaden, 348 

of the woods, 350 

reed, 364 

little rufous, 358 

spotted, 361 

winter, 363 

alpine, 368 

spotlefj^’ape, 373 

small, 374' 
Louisiana, 376 
shaded Louisiana, 376 
yellow - breasted Louisiana, 
377 

greenish Louisiana, ib. 
rufous-tailed Cayciuie, 378 
Cayenne, with* a brown 
throat and jStllow belly, 
379 

biuei.-li, St. Domingo, 38(1 
yt: I low-neck, St. Doming* 
382 
ix 262 

frvloa nostra 2da, Tlaii, viii 509 
, Slia, Hail, ix 103 

Feeling, facuity of, djli'creut in diiTer- 
eut bc'iigs i 1 

Fe\.t, colour of, not a constant cha- 
raerer, i 233 
Ferret, x 386 
Ficedulu, \Id, v ,S36 
Bris. V 402 
/varia, ^jfld. 5-10 
ijf II uj {/Tallica nurocapilla, 
^Ikis. hi ^536 
bengalrnsis Bris. vi 31 
1 liai laguscarieiisis, lu i nor, 

Bris 33 

boibouiutt, Bris. 36 
cauudeiisis, Bris. 41 

major, Bris. 49 
lusea, Bris. 66 
icteroei jlbAios, 
Bris. 64 
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:edola canadensis cinerea» Bris.Ti70 
major, 
Bris, 

7i 

crjtbrecephalds^ Bris. 43 
ciominicetisis; Bris. 44 

minor, Bris. 47 
cinerea; Bris. 66 
varia, Bris. 74 
iudovtciaua, Bris. 45 
{}enns^lvanica, Biis. 107 
iitRvia Bris. 51 
gullurtiiigro, JLSris. 
6^ 

icterocephalos, 
Bris. 78 

tillered, Bri.s. 80 
guttiirc ni* 
gro. Bris. 
82 

tlsria,Bris. 

84 

jamaicensis, Bris. 53 

major, Bris. 102 
marvlandica, Bris. 54 
cafoii.iCJisb, Bris 58 
marlinican:., Brii, 70 
Ficedufic affinis. Kuii/Vi 188 
Ficldlar^i iii 316 

one tamed. 318 

ened at Rome, 320 n 
pied, or spotted, 321 
vriiite-headed, 321 , 
Cayenne, .323 
Carolina, 324 
Flgbeak, iv 379 
Fig-tfater, v 361 

Tcmarlts on the birds so ouU- 
ed, V! 30 

green-and-yellow, 31 
blue, 37 
Senegal, 33 
spotted, ib. 41 
red-headed, 43 
white-throated- 44 
jellowi^hroafeo, 45 
grtyii-a'nd-wlpic, 47 
orange-throated, 49 
cinereous-hcaded, 51 
brown, 53 . 

black-chcekedr^l- «• 
eOow-spotted, 56 
rowu-and yellow, 58 , 
ine, 60 . 
lack-collarcd, 62 
rcllow-headed, 64 
disdssippif 6^ 


V 

Fig-ealcr, yellow-throated cinereous^ 
vi 66 

collared-cineretons, 68 
belted, 70 
variegated^ 74* 

. ruiou.s.hiMde;'; 76 
red-breii$ted^ 78 * 
caertilean^80 

black-he^ed Cayenne, 8t 
goiiien-winged, 82 
golucii-crowncdi G4 - 
orange, 86 
crested 87 
black, 08 
olivtf*, 90 
prothonotary, 91 
Imll'CoHared, 93 
yellow- throated, 95 
olive- hrt»w», 97 
grapset. 99 

a.di-lhroatorl cinereous, 101 
great Jamaica, 102 

Bris. 103. 

Pentisylvaulan, 103 
great Aladagascar, 104 
Fig-pecker, see BeccaHco 
Fif:itot(/iia, ii 214 
Filial caiites, i 37 n 
Finch, rutous-chinned, iv 38 
capsa, 40 

tree, or monutain, 43 
black -face d, 52 
beautitdl, 53 
inouiiLiin, * 50 
crcscc'r.t, * 53 
canary, 

See Canary^ 
citril, 56 n 
serin, 57 n 
grey-hoa-ied, 98 n 
black-rolhtred, 101 
uitiuMariue, 103 
tripoiine, 10 !• 

Slrasbbrg, 121 
Angola, 129 
grey. 131 
dusky, 134 
biuc-beliied, 143 
nmadtivude, 147 
Senegal, 150 
Cuba, 159 
.mountain, 175 
Lapland, <184 
snow, 186 
cowpen, 190 
bonaiiH, 191 
orange, 193 
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l^inclii Bahama, iv 193 

blaok-and-jelloV, 197 
long-billed, 198 
Chinese, tlOO 
eustachisQ, 909 
variegated^ 904 
friazled, 90# 
collared, 907 

red-breasted long-tailed, £dw, 
914 

brasilian, 999 
painted, 955, 958 
yellow. 949 
'Bahama, 944 
greenish, 945 
luiean, 968 

pied mountain, Alb. 586 
blue (ruiaiia, Banc. 450 
purple, 459 
cold, Ikiw. V 191, 455 
blue-headed, vi 109 
species omitted by Buffon, 
or new. x 470 
fiscbgeyer, i 180 
Fishaar, Wirsing, i 70 
Fisher, i 103 

Fishes live longer than birds. I 90 

killed by keeping under water, 
vH 454 

live longer oat of water than 
confined in it, 455 
Fist of Provence, v 409 
Fitert, v446 
Flamingo, red, ix 470 

Roman method of dressing, 

485 

its tongue a great delicacy, 

486 

tamed, 486 

^hite-winged red, x 509 
Flavert, W 10 
yiy-bird, vi 

lives on honey, 596 

its vivacity and courage, 598 

nest, 399 

cannot be reared tame, 550 
methods of catching, 550 
employ of its feathers, 330 
Uistinguislied from the colibris, 
334 . 
least, 555 

little forked-tail, 559 
topaa-tbroated,* 547 
crested, 549 
racket, 5^1 
porj^e, 555 
gold-crovat, 554 
blue-breasted, 559 


Fly-bird, Cayenne, vi 561 
spotti-necked, 364 
red-thruated Bnsiliao, 365 
eared, 366 
collared, 368 
broad-shafted, 370 
long-tailed steclK^oloured, 379 
forked-tail violet^ 374 
long-tail, gold, nreen, and blue, 
376 

black long-tailed, 577 
species omitted by Bufibn, 
or new, x ^0 

Flycatcher, general remarks on the 
birds so called, v 115, 169 
little yeliow-and-brown, of 
Sloane, iii 911 
chattering, 431 
spotted, V 118 

its manners, 190 n 
collared black, 191 
Lorraine, 191 
pied, 121. 435 

changes its colour foor 
times a year, 199 
undulated, 127 
Senegal, 129 

crested, 13!| 
Bourbon, 159 

brown* throated Selftgal.lSS 
collared, 155 
azure, 137 
whiskered, 139 
brown, 141 
-rulons, 143, 161 
lemon, of Louisiana, 144 
red-eyed, 145 
olive-colourcd, £dw* 145 
Martiuico, 147 
black-cap, 149 
black-and-white, 150 
wbiie-bellicd Cayenne, 151 
black-and-white Surioan, 
^w,l51 
cinereous, 459 
little yrowu,* of Jlatcsby, 159 
active, 154 
streaked, 155 
litll^black aurora, 157 
lyeflow-tailed, Edw. 157 
round-crested, 159 
yellow-bellied, 163 
Cayenne, 163 
crested St. Domingo, 
king of the flycatchers, f6o 
dwarfs 167 
petty, f67 
Paradise, 173 
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^J^catcher, crested of the Cape, v 173 
white of the Cape, 174 
crested of Brazil, 174 
white-crested, 174 n 
cat, 177 
petechial, 179 
swallow'tailcd, 181 
Philippine, 183 
crested, 184 
mutable, 186 
tyrant, 20‘J 
yellow-crowned, 204 
spotted Cayenne, 204 
Louisiana, 1:1)6 
ash-coloured, 207 
red, 209 

forked-tail Chinese, 212 
puiple-rhroated. 214 
green Indian, Kdw. vi 31 
yellow-ruiDped, Edw. 51 
spotted; )ellow, 50 
bluck-tlnouied green, £dw. 
62 

blue, Edw 72 
rec-ih»oaic*’, Edw. 78 
little blue-grey, Kdw 80 
gold -ringed, Kd\. 82 
goldCij-crowhed, ^.Uw 34 
green, black-cajjped, Edw. 
311 

blue - headed, Edw. 

312 

grey-and-ycliow, Edw. viii 
242 

8p*f:‘es (.-Tnittcd 4*" EulTon, 
or ntw, X 473 
Foudi, iv 51 
F‘i (ii-jaJh, V 325 

Fcuiiingo, ii 492 
Francolin, ii 2 :0, 357 

, of Olina, 221, 223 
£v;adaii. 2v4 
cf A.ibii i.s, 224 
while jnour.ian;, 232 
the naii.r- .p|\l.ed to several 
hires, 381 

deserikt d, J‘93 t 
etyjiiuio^} of the name, 394 
Fratercula. i;ri- x 317 
Fre|.sai.. ix 375 < 

Frigai, see •'i\n of-war bird 
Fringilla, g;.'nt*Mc character, iv 27 n ; 
X 433 

capitis Honw Spei, Bris. iv 1 

dome.'>nca, 27 

jioclis, 38 

cap^'U, 40 

montana, 43 


Fringiila, stulta, ie 45 ii 
eristuia, 52 
elegatis, 53 
petronia, 54 
canadensis, Latli. * 50 
monlicoia, Gniel. *50 
arcuata,|* .53 
Canaria *54 
citriiiella, 56 n 
serin us, 57 n 
can a, 98 n 
abyssiniaa, IQl 
ultramurina, 103 
syriuca, 104 
linola, 106 

caiinabina, 110 iij 118 n 
argoiitorutensis, 121 
moidiuiii, 123 
linuria, 125, 274 
angoleiisis. 129 
cinerea indica, Bris. 131 
obscura. Lath. 134 
atrn, Giiict. 1 34 
benglialus, 143 
HDgolei.sis, 143 
aiiiandava, 146 n, 147 
seiiLgala, 150 
unduiata. Poll* 153 
iituia, 169 
cipiebs, 163 
s^ivitt, 17o n 
ilavirosiris fusca, 173 ii 
duniiiiea fusca, 173 n 
Candida bdiwciick. 174 n 
lorcpiQta, Schwenck. 174 n 
niDiuiliiijgdlti, 175 
lappuiiicu, 184 
iiiontaiia, Bris, 184 
Cdirurala, Eall. 184 
nivalis, 18(> 
rubra niiiior, Bris* 188 
pfcoris, 190 
virgiiiiaiia, Bris. 19o 
Jamaica, 191 
zena, 193 

bahnriiensis, Bris, 1 93 
erythroplillialjua, Lin. 195 
caroiinensis, Bris. 195 
longiruslris, 198 
seiiegalciisis, Bris. 198 
sinica, 200 
Eustachii, 202 
vaii«guta, 204 
varia JMovm Hispanic, Bris. 

204 

crispa, 205 
indica, 207 

torquataf Bris. ^07 
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FiuigUloi brasillends, Seb. ir 228 
granathia, 229 
biculor, 241 
carduelis, 248 

varieties, 262—^ 
lalensis, 268 
inciba, 249 
trisiis, 271, 288 
apinus, 279, 289, 290 
cacatototl, 291 
catotol, ib. 
inexicana, 292 
capite albo, Klein, 392 
purpurea, 45'i • 
cjaiioiiiplas, vi 109 
species omitted by Buflbn, 
or new, x 470 

Frogs cannot live long under water, 
vii 452 

Fulica, generic character, ix 205 n; 
X 424 

maculata, Gm. ix 149 
chloropus. Gill. 166 
fusai, Gm. 171 
iia»via, Gm. 174 
Havipes, Gm. 175 
fistulans, Gm. J76 
cayenneiisis, Gm. 177 
porphyrio, Gm. 189 
viridiSiGm 198 
madaraspataua, Gm. 200 
niartinica, Gm. 201 
Iluvirostris, Gm. 202 
purpurea, Giu. 203 
atra, 205 
aterrima, 213 
major, Bris. 213 
cristita, 215 
americana, x 501 
Fuligula Gesneri, x 177, 189 n 
FuiJo, iii 473 n 


G. 

Gachet, ix 5^5 
Gadwall, x 145 
Galbula, Rail, iii 269 
Bris. viii 234 
generic character, 234 u 
viridis, Lath, 234 
paradisea, Lath. 236 
longicavda, Bris. 236 
albirostris, x4.54 
Galgulus, Bru. iii 132 

mexicanus cristatus, Bris, ii 
446 

AntillanuBi Bris. iii 97 


Galgulus sinensis, Bris, iii 129 
anguleiisis, Bris. 142 
liiindanaoensis, Bris, 142 
iiidii-iis, Bris. 145 
mexicanus, Bris. 148 
Pliiiii, 271 n 
Gallignolc, ii ‘j 90 
Gailiiia guini^eiisis, Raii, ii 1 14 
corylorum, Raii, 203 
sylvesiris, Olai, 292 
indica alia, il. 340 
chloropus altera, Raii. ix 173 
Oallinap /. i 138 ^ 

GatliniC, cliaract**rs of the order, x 399 
Gahinago minima, Rail, viii 500 
minor. Hi is .W 
Capitis Bonae .Spei, Bris. 503 
maderaspatana, Biis. 505 n 
atiglicana. Bris. 561 
Gailinula aquaiica, tamatia, Raii, viii 
459 ^ 

mciampus, Raii, 555 
crex. Lath, ix l.>9 
maculata, Lath. 149 
eryihra, Gesn. J49 
Carolina, Lath. 160 
chloropus. Lath. 166 

mujor, I^ii, 166 
fusca, Lath, 171, 173 
minor, Bris. 171 ^ 

Raii, 174 
alia, Aid. 171 
major, Bris. 173 
usvia, Lath. 174 
3a45pes, Lath. 175 
oebropus major, Raii, 175 
fistulans^ Lath. 176 
cayaueiisis, Laih. 177 
Stia Marcg. 184 
bresiliensis jacaiiadict. 185 
porphyrio, (.ath. 189 
viridis, Lath. 198 
pIiGsiiicura, Lath. 199 
madxraspatana, Lath. 200 
marunica, 4uih. 201 
flavi.'^ris, Latl^ 202 
purpurea, Lath. 203 
species omitted by Buffon, 
o^ew, X 501 
GaUinule, KtSke, ix 1.39 
speckled, 149 
soree, 160 
common, 166 
brown, 171, 17S 
grinetta, 174 
yellow-legged, 175 
piping, 176 
Cayenne, 177 ' 
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Gallinule, porplc, ix 189' 

gnoit, 198 
Sjwdras, ‘JOO 
Miutiuico, £01 
ju\ouviiv.*, £02 
crowing, £0o 

species oiiiiitcd.b^ Buftbn, 
or new, X 601 

Oallopavo brasilicusis, Bris. ii o46 
Gallulus sylvestris, iii 473 n 
Callus domesticus, Bris* ii 56 

fooiteep varieties enumerated, 
114«? 

goineeusis^ Bali, 144 
paJubtris, Gesn. 2lo 
Game, bJuck, ii 184 
red, £20 
white, 2S1 
Gander, see Goose 
Gannet, ix3ro 
Jess, 368^ 

G.inser, Alb. x 48 
Garaundi, iv 351 
Gargaiiey, x 219 * 

Gai'Jii, iii 117 
Garnet, vi 387 
Gurrolus, Bris. iii 103 

canadensis fascus, Bris. 113 
casnilcus, Bris. 118 
argentoratensis, Kaii, 132 
bohemicus, Kaii, 472 
Garsetta, Aid. viil 371 
Kaii, 373 

Garzette, white, vUi 371 
Gauldiog, great white, •vii^ "^ 7 
grey -crested, 408 
Gavia grisea, Bris. ix 411 n • 
ciiierea natvia, Kiis. 416 » 

. . minor, Bris. 41 9, 421 
lidibuiida {.hmuicopos, Bris. 424 
hybeinui Bris. 430 
fttsca, 457 
Gazza murina. Iii 132 
General properties, eii^ptions to, t 26 
Gentleman, x«^8p - * 

Cerfalco Blandus, Bris. i 20 
Giarole, viii 555 * 

Gid, viii 500 
Gillit, V lijQ 
Gip-gtpf viii 230 
Gizzard of birds^ i 23 n 
Glareola, generic character, viii 551 
h ; x 423 
Bris. viii 551, 553 
austriaca, 551, 55$, 556 
senegalensis, 554 
luevia, 555 
tpr^uata, Bris. ^6 


Ghmclum minus, Bris x 184, 188 

sUiii.iini, Biib. 177, 
11 

GiaucopIi«. generic cl'anicter, x 404 
fBaux, ol li.. a-.it/er.l^, i £85—8 
(!t 318 

Glead, i 300 
Gloupicbi, X 387 
Gloiit, ix 170 

Goatsucker, sees in the dark, i 203 
described, vii 408 
names given to it, 409 n 
does not suck goats, 409 n 
crnipared with the swallow, 
441 

European, 408 ' 
nocturnal . 408 
ioreigii birds related to, 416 
Carolina, 421 
short-winged, 421 
long-winged, 423 
Virginia, 423 
Jamaica, 425 
Brasilian, 428 
little sported Cayenne, 429 
white-collared, 429 
grand, 430 n 
spectacle, 432 
American, 432 
variegated Cayenne, 433 
white-necked, 4.S3 
sharp-tailed, 435 
grey, 436 
Guiana, 437 
rufous, 439 

Cayenne, 439 
species omitted by Buflbn, 
or new, x 483 
Godwit, viii 515 
less, 509 
red, 514 
American, 516 
white, £dw. 518 
marbled, x 495 
Goerton, viii 23 
Goiran, i 166 
Gold-cravat, vi 354 
Golden-eyc, x 179 
Goldfinch, iv 243 

kept warm, sings throogli 
the winter, 250 
imitates the song of the 
wren, 251 
Kentish, best, 251 
instance of ^ternal adi^ 
lion in, 2.?2 n 
breeds with the canai^, 253 
its manners, 256 
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Goldftuch, yellow- breasted, iv 261 

with wli»ie eye-brows and 
forelii .id, 262 
striped .vaded, ib. 
black' liooded, ib. 
swiilldw, ib. n 
whiiish, 2 o 3 
white, ib.* 
black, 264 

urange-headed, 265 
hybrid, 266 
Ganaty, ib. 
green, 269 
yellow, 271 
American, ib. 

Cold-green, vi 363 
Ciotianibuuch, vi .‘^81 

Con dek, i 276 n 
Coosander, ix 264 
Goose, X 1 

its utiiifv, 3 
food,''4 

inanugemcut of, 6, 7 
when very fat no red blood 
ilows iroin it, 9 
its liver u (ieticacy, 9 
tat much prized, 10 
plucking for dt*w:i, 11, 34 
an exccileut sentinel, ^2 
instance oi adVctionatc grati- 
tude In, Id II 
two breeds of, 17 
lialf doincstiontcd, 20 
ember, ix 24d 
boluud, 370 
wild. X 1, 22 
grey-lag, 1 
Magellanic, 35 
JPulkland island, 37 
wUMc-winged antarctic, 37 
se#Ph. Tr. 37 
bustard, 37 
Guinea, 40 
Spanisb, ib. 
swan, ib. 

Cliiiiese, ib. 
crop, 41 11 
Muscovy, ib. 
armed, 44 
Gambo, ib. 
spur-winged, ib. 

Egyptian; 45,48 
''Gambian, 4.5 
black-backed, 46 
treated Madagascar, 47 
48 

EsqmmaUx, 50 
bltjld-winged, ib. 


Goose, laughing, x 51 
white- fronted, 51 
cravat, 53 
Canada, ib. 

Alb. 63 
Icelandic, 55 
red, 56 

short-necked, il|» 
spotted grey, ib. 
wbitc-necked, ib. 
little white, ib. 
njountaio, ib. 
black Molucca, 57, 
brand, 58 * 

rat or road, 71 n 
species omitted by Buffon> or 
nf.vv, 507 
Gorcock, ii 220 
Goulin, ill 463 

Gracula, generic character, iii 458 n ; 
X 405 

guiscula, iii ^3 
cristatclia, 387 
religiosa, 458 
calva, 463 
tristis, 466 

species omitted by Bufibn, or 
new, -* 451 

Graculas scandciis. Lath, viii B7 
Graklc, purple, iii 93 
crested, 387 
minor, 458 
Uxld, 463 
paradise, 466 

Ibnd of grasshoppers, 

467 

curious anecdote of it, 

468 

mimics the cries of 
domestic animal^ 
471 

species omitted by Bofibn, or 
new, a 451 

Grallae, character of the order, a 399 
Giay, X 14.'9 
Grass-bird, iv S54 ^ 

GriM^t, vi igi 
GreCe, ix 222 

tippet, 222 
litt]ejtf28, 241 
(fhsky, 228 
crested, 229, 232 
little, 231 
eared, 231 
hornad, 232 

little, 234 

Uack-breasted, 236 
Louislanai 23 r 
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3rebej red-neckeil, ix 2Si 

greitt, 239 
’ Cayenne, 239 
pied-bill, 244 
Mrhittt* winged, 245 
coot, 246 

Greenfinch, iv 231 

Indian, £dw. 242 
varied, 246 
red-headed, £dw. 34S 
Green-gold, vi 341 
Green-gorget, vi 403 
Grcenhhaiik, viii 512 
Grcnadin, iv 2A 
Gjii.vi, viii 132 
Gri aimer, i 128 
Grinetta, ix 174 
Gri&ard, ix 405 
Griset, X 3135 
Grisettc, v 348 
Gridin of Cayenne, iii *147 
Grivclin, iv 8 

C)a\ated, 26 
Griveri, iii 131 
Grosbeak, lii >186 

Coromandel, iv 1 
Cape, 1, 197 
bine An^crican, 2 
«wljit< -throated, 2 
3 * 

Canada, 3 
Virginia, 5, 17 
red, 5 
cardinal, 5 
Louisiana, 7 
red -breasted, 7 
iBia^ilian, 8 
Cayt'iiiie, 9, 10 
Canada, 10 
, I'an-ialled, 11 

Javri, IS, 18 
Fhilijipiiit', 14 
liengai, 15 
ininr 16 
grey, 17 \ 

grey-wlill6, 1/ 

Mabct'a, 19 
Abyssinian, 22 

its curious nest, 

three-toed, 24 
sj)olted Cape, 25 
Angola, 26 
Hamburg, 43 
JVladagascar, 51 
pope, *52 
ciixircoiis, 131 
yellow-headed, 133 


Grosbeak, wax-inll, iv 153 
red-rumped, 156 
Malacca, £dw. 161 
white-headed, 161 
brown, 188 
orange-bellied, 188 
grey^ 19^ 
marigold, 209 
St. i)omingo, 245 
African, 246 
white-winged, 441 
orange, 443 
white- billed, 445 
lineated, 446 
minute, 448 
blue, 449 
black, 451 
purple, 453 
black-crested, 455 
Hamburg, 456 
toucan, so called, viii 118 
species omitted by Bufi'on^ 
or new, x 465 
Grous, wood, ii 168 

considered as the original cock, 
170 

kills itself by swallowing its 
tongue, 173 
fables respecting,. 178 
at certain times, easily caught, 
179 

application of the name by the 
germans, 180 

nearly extinct in Scotland, 
183 n 
black, 184 

peculiarity in the sternum 
of the male, 188 
said to hyberuaie in Mor- 
wny, 189 ^ 

season lor, 190^ 
modes wf catching, 191-~ 
197 n 

ma^ bo tamed, 193 
bruad-lailcd, 198 
birch, 198 

black, with variable plumage, 
201 

hazel, 205 

much esteemed as food, 
205 

fables respecting, 207 
season for, 207 
Scotch, 2 JO 
Canada, 245 

large, / at; 
piiitailcd, 212 
red, 220 
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Grous, red^ kept in cagesi ii S26 

white, 

spotted, 245 
ridfed, 247 
sliouldcrknot, 247 
]ori^ tailed, 252 
shru p-tailecL 252 
lind.soiiVbay, 252 
species omitted by BiiiTon, or 
npvy, X 4b6 

Grus orieiitiilis Indica, Bris. viii 309 n 
japoiicHsis, Bris. JIO ii 

alia. Aid. 310 n 
Aniericnna, Bris. 313 
lieti llihisonis, Bris. 316 
iiuih'Miicat Bris. .318 
baleariea, Raii, 322 
Giyaiiot, ii 189 
Grygalluiv major, Gesn. ii 176 
luiiior, Gesn. 177 
Aldr. 198 

i 2.55 

Guacanuipa, vii .54, 60 ii 
Guuiiiuiubi, Rail, vi 336 
liiia species, 354 
7raa spec. ,33.‘> 

9ntt spec. 363 
niujo;, 345 

minor corpore toto cincreo, 
333 
aureo, 
412 

cauda longisslma, 372 
vostro nigro, 406 

iucurvo, 411 

Gualpa, ii 100 
Guan, ii 346 
Guana, viii 256 n 
Giiara, /\ 34 
Guaruu^||ix 43 
Guaroubn, vii 165 
Giiilettc, ix 3.31 

black, .3.33 

GuitVo halilo, iv 24 

Guillemot, x 310 

foolish, .310 
little, 314 
black, 314 

species omitted by Buftbii, 
or new, 503 
Giiinetla, Bris. viii .549 
Gaira-acangatara, vii 304 
beraba, vi 128 
cantara, vii- 304^ 
coercha, Hail, vi 304 
g(iuciA|>oraba, l"*i0 ^ 

^ guiiinumbl, Haii, vii 328 
Guirajenoia, iv 315 


Guiranlieemgatu, iv 414 
Guiranhemgeta, iv 351 
eVuira-perea, Braziliaa^ iv 355^ vi 
129 

Guira-punga, v 53 
Guira-quciea, vii 425 
Guirarou, v 47, 55, 58 

nbeengeta, Ilaii, 55 
Gulra-taiigcima, iii 203 
tinga, viii 36/, 377 
lirica, iv 9 

Guit-guil, birds so called, vi 303 
biack>aiid-blue, 304 

^ variety of, 
307 

black • headed green and 
blue, 309 
green, 314 

white -throated green and 
blue, 312 
albgrccn, 31.3 
sputted-^cn, 314 
variegated, 316 
black-and-violet, 3l8 
Gull, birds so called, ix 384 
great, 299 

cloven-footed, Alb. 331 
black-mantled, 396 
black-backed, 396 ^ • 

great black#nd w1iit^396 
grey-mantled, 398 

brown, 410 

glajcous, 398 
brown, 400 

^Wa,,100 

^variegated, 405 
wagel, 405 

* heiring, 410, 413 ^ 

grey-and- white mantled, 41.S 
ivory, 414 
silvery, 419 
red-legged, 421 
greater white, Bel. 421 

brown-beaded. Alb 424 

black-VAaded, 424 
laughing, 42^, 

^black-foar^ed, 435 
^blaek-toed, 437 
arctic, 442 

speci^*omitted by BufTon, or 
flew, X 695 
Gumeniski, x 56 
Gypaitos liarpyia, Daud. i 99 

H. 

Habesb of Syria, iv 104 
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Hasmatopus. generic character, is 
114 n i X 4^23 

\ ostralegus, ix 114 c 

Haleur, vii 43^ 

Hair-<eag1e, i 43 n 

Halisios of Aristotle, the osprey, i 73 
Hamburg, iv 466 
Haiigntst, American, iii 257 n 
Hani>bill, iv 3 
Harfaiig, i 341 
Harpy, hawk, i 176 
red, 180 

white-headed, 182 
Haspngeier, i 122^ 

Hav-sule, x 380 
Hawdncli, iii 486 
Hawk, blue, of Edwards, i 94 
fishing, of Carolina, 104 



snake. 186 
sparrow, 190 

supposed varieties, 190, 
194 n 

changes of its plumage, 
191 

capable of being train- 
ed, 193 

some of tliem migrate, 
193 # 

mode of catching, 193 n 
thick-bUlea,QfCayenne, 
202 

gos, 196 

how caught, 197 
tlie Grecian, the*besT7^^‘' 
brown, 199, 221 
its ferociousness. 200 * 

large white, 201 n 
little of Cayenne, 203 
pigeon, 204 

partridge, speckled, 215 n 
lark, 246 

species omitted hy Buffon, or 
new, z 441, 2, 3* 

Hawking, birds used’^iu, i 197, 248 n 
crow c trained ip, by l|he 
Persians, 237 n ^ 
ITaystra, x379 

Hearing, birds excel in th^* sense of, 
i 8 « 

nocturnal birds of prey, 
superior in, 290 
Heathcock, ii 188 

« black-and-spotted, 245 
brown-and'spotted, 245 
ruffed, 247 


Heathcock, ruffed, makes a very loud 
noise with clapping 
its wings, ii 249 
eats ivy-berries, 250 
HudsoaVhay> 252 

Hetiogabalus, anecdotes of, i 385 } ii 
281, 306 i v3l9^ 

Helsinguer, x 55 
Hen, see Cock. 

golden, of China, ii 324 
Nuraidian, 341 
of the woods, v 36 n 
land, ix 139 
daker, 139 

water, little American, Edw. 160 
least, Edw. 161 « 
common, 166 
little, 171 
great, 173 
small, Alb. 174 

f rent Cayenne, 177 
(arbary, Shaw, 179 
spur-winged, 1 80 

Edw. 188 

purple, 189 
moor, 166 
wood, 168 n 
clucking, 179 
adtanu, 189 

green, 198 
&OWO, 199 
little, 201 
blue, 192 n 
Port*Egnn>nt, 400 

Hen-harrier, male of the ring-tail, i 
94 

not blue hawk of 
Edwards, 94 
described, 173 

Hermit, i 430 

Herodotus, mistranslation of, correct- 
' ed^ ix 6 

Heroci, touyou, erroneously so called, 
i 395 

crested Mexican, Bris. viii 227 
crowned, 322 
crested, Alb. 345 
common, 345 

its wretched life, 346 
esteemed game, 350 
* pains takeu to settle 

in forests* 350 
may l)e reared if 
, caught young, 353 

one caught several 
> times, 3.i^ a 
itsplumesi 358 ^ 
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Heron, common, contest of, with rooks, 
for a settlement, 
viii S6d! n 
species of, 359 
great white, 363 
black, 368 
purple, 
violet, 371 
blue. Alb. 381 
cocoi, 381 

biflck-cuppod white, 383 
black-crested while, 383 
brown, 384 
aganii, 385 ^ 

great American, 383 
largest crested, Cat. 388 
lludsonVba^’, 389 
red-shouldered, 389 
ash-coloured, Edw. 389 
squaioica, 392 
rufous, 393 
chesnut, 394 

Lath. 393 
red-legged, 394 
squacco, 396, 397, 398 
3ilalacca, 399 
INew Guinea, 400 
Philippine, 401 
blue, 406, 407, 415 
yellow-crowned, 408 
red- billed, 410 
little white, 410 
cinereous, 411 
Mexicati, 412 
cracra, 413 
green, 116, 418 
Louisiana, 420 
Pondicherry, 122 
greater speckled, or red. Will. 
433 

sjpotted, 440 
Gardcnian, 440 
night, 460 

Cayenne, 454 
soulopaceous, 457 
white, of Oldham, 527 
species omitted by Buffon, or 
new, X 490 

Hierax of Herodotus, i 131 

Himaiitopus, Bris. ix : iO 

roexicanus, 113 n 

Hinularia, of Aristotle, the great erne, 
i 65 

Hipeooo, Mnrcg. viii 55 

Hirondo, generic character, vii 468 
^ n; X. 435 
mnxima peruviana, Peuil. i 
* 185 


Hirundo, rustica, vii 468 

sive agrestis, Raii, 
489 ^ 

domestica, Raii, 468 
panayana, 481 
rufa, 482 
capeiisis, 483 
senegaiensis, 485 
fasciata, 486 
ambrosiaca, 487 
riparia, 504 

senegaiensis, Bris. 
487 

cdhhinchinensis, Bris. 
552 

urbica, 489 
montana, 511 
apus, 515 

dominicensis, Bris. 535 
carolinensis, Bris. 542 
melba, 526 
major Kispanica, 528 
nigra« 535 
dominicensis, 536 
peruviana, 538 
cayaneasis, 539 
dn'erea, 541 
peruviana, 541 
• purpurea, 542 • . 
violacea, Gmj|^542 
subis, 542 

freti Hudsonis, Bris. 542 
chalybea, 544 
cayanensis, Bris. 544 
tapera, 547 
americana, 568 

Bris. 547 
torquata, 548 
leucoptera, 55Q 
esculenta, 552 
sinensis nido eduli, Rail, 

552 

maritima, Pb. Tr. 552 
borbonica, 563, 565 
francica, 566 
pelasgtS, 570 
^srolinensis^ Bris. 570 
acuta, 573 
martinicana, *573 
,%ratincoia, Gmel. viii 551, 

553 

marina, Raii, 551, 553; ix 
324 

species omitted by Buffon, 
or new, x 482 
Hoactli, viii 227 
Hoaniy of China, in 334 
Hoasin, ii 343 
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Hoazin of Fernandez, ii 344 ti 

kept tame by the Indians, 34/> 
Hubby, I 240 

a great enemy to larks, 241 
application of (he name in 
Fiance, 241 
variety of, 242 

Ilocco^ various names bestowed on, ii 
332 

properly so called, 333 
described, 33o 
not a turkey, 337 
pheasant, 338 
kept tame, 339 
amazon, 340# 

Curasao w, 340 
Mexican, 341 
IIoci?nna, iii 99 
Hocitzaiiatl, iii 99 n 
Hocti, vlii 386 
Hoexocanauhili, viii P27 
Huexotutoil, iii 58 
Hoilotl, ii 478 
Hoitlall‘ tl, ii 354, 441 
Hoitzllaztatl, viii 419 
Hoitziizillin, vi 391 ii; x 374 
Hoitzitzil-pupalotl, x 375 
Hoizit-zilfototl, vi 390 
Honey-guide', vii 289 
Honey suckeif ?d-throated, vi 336 
blue-breasted, Surinam, 
360 

Hoopoe lion, Edw, v 27 ' 

general remarks on the birds 
so called, \ii 332 
described, 336, 350 
its manners, 337 
hc.sli, 341 

fabies respecting, 344, ib. n 
varieties of, 353 
black-aiid-wliitc Cape, 355 
Madiigascar, J55 
Hoinbill, Indian, iii 35 \ viii 153 
black-billed, viii 1^6 
ManiMn, 149., 

Panayau, t51 
pied, 10.5 
Aldcaii, 160 
Abys>inmii, 161 
l^'l'lij>pine, 163 
h iii tM, 167 
ih'MOccros, 169 
spciies ouiitled by Buffon, 
or new, X 4 19 

Iloiscihan, cotnnion, viii 521 
stripeti, b%j 
vafiegaleJ, 527 
white, 529 


Horseman, green, viit 5S0 

armed ferruginous, \x 182 
Horsemen, birds so cidled, viii 520 
Hortulanus, Bris. iv 359 

capitis BdUse Spei, Bris. 
384 

nivalis, Bfis. 386 

niger, Bris. 391 n 
torquatus, Bris. 

392 n ■ 

carol inensis, Bris. 393 
Hotcbicat, viii 131 
Hotli, i 238 ii 
Houbara, ii 52 • 

Houlioii, vii 259 j viii 387 
Houtou, vii 35^8 
Hucxolotl, ii 142 
Huehnergey^T, i 160 
Hucitzunall, iii 196 
Humming-bird, sec Fly-bird and Co- 
libri. 

peculiar to America, vi 
383 n 
least, 3.33 
red-throated. 336 
amethystine, 339 
aihgreen, 341 
luflcd-neckcd, 343 
ruby-necked, 345 
ruby-crested, 347 n 
green straight - billed, 
Banc. .‘»49 
crested green, .S49 
racket- tailed, ,351 
little brown, 353 
larger, Sloane, 354 
goKl-iliroaled, 354 
gu'y-ladlicfd, 35.5 n 
sapphire, ,356 

and emerald, 
.3.57 

green-and-bluc, 359 
carbuncle, 361 
Cayenne, 363 
spotted-necked, 364 
rul>y*lhi‘uatcd, 365 
violet-eared, 366 
whilc-beliied, 368 
broud-shafted, 370 
Cayenne fork - tailed, 
,372 

less lork-tailed, 374 
long-tailed green, £dw. 
376 

forked-tailed, ib« 

long.t8i)ed,Al.i?37r 

black - cap, , 

saw, 377 
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Huminlng-bird^ black-capped» Latb. 

vi 377 

long-tailed red| Edw* 
384 

topaz, 384 
garnet, 387 
supercilious, 383 
sotted, 3^0 
blue-tailfcd, 393 
black-bellied. 394 
Paradise. 39(3 
vblct-lailed, 397 
green-throated, 399 
red-brea«<ted, 431 
violet, *402 
black-breasted. 403 
'white-tailed, 405 
mango, 4o6 
grey- necked, 408 
crimson - headed blue, 

' 409 

St. Domingo, 410 
rufous-bellied, 411 
adinirnble, 41^ 
green, Edw. viii 239 
Hydrocorax sencgalensis mclafioiyii- 
cho.% Bris. viii 146 
africanus, 160 
philippctisis. 163 
iiidicus. 169 

Hypolais of Aristotle, v 348 n, 396 

I. 

Ibijau, vii 428 

varieties of, 429 
Ibis, ix 1 

worshipped by the Egyptians, 3 
embaliueci hy llieni, 5 
two species, 6, 7, 12 
frequency of its figure as a hiero- 
glyphic, 7 

fables respecting it, 8 
its natural history, 10 
while, 13 

Lath. 39 
Egyptian, 13 
black, 17 
bay, 27 
Manilla, 29 
bald, 31 
crested, 33 
scarlet, St 
brown, 41 
Cayenne, 42 
3^ican, 44 
grey, 46 

• white-hecked, 47 


Ibis, wo<^, viii 285 

species omitted by BufTenf ot 
new, X 492 
Ice-bird, x 373 
Icterocepbale, vii 406 
Icterus, Bris. iii 203 

indicus, Bris. 149 
roexicanus, Bris. 207 
caiida annulate, Bris. 209 
brasiliensis, Bris. 212 n 
!Nov:e Hispani®, Bris. 214 
cinereus, Bris. 217 
ptcropboeniceus, Bris. 219 
niger, Bridt 225 
fuscus Npv® Hispani®, Bris. 
229 ^ 

minor, Bris. 240 
minor viridis, Bris. 238 
.spurius, Bris. 243 
nidum suspendens, 
Raii, 255 ; vi 102 
bonana.'fDaud. iii 255 
black - headed Indian, Edw. 
278 

maderaspatanus nsvius, Bris. 

279 n 

cristatus, Bris. 
V 173 

llling, iii 463 n 
Imbrim, ix 256 ^ 

Imitation, two kinds ^ vi 418 
Improvement, two kinds of, vi 416 
Instinct, source of, i 1 

dilTerent in different beings, 

* causes of its diversity, 2 
Ipecati-apoa, x 47, 126 
*I.spida viiidis supra feiTuginea, Osb. 
vii 390 

smyriiensis, Bris. viii 190 n 
bcugalensis, Bris. 215 

mqjor, Bris. 190 n 
torqunta. Bris. 206 
capitis Bon® Spei, Bris. 193 
tl albo et nigro varia, Bris. 
194**:. 

sqjr.^g«lensis,sBris. 203 
teriiatana, Bris. 207 
luadacascariensis, Bris. 211^ 
^fcierlcuiin cmrulea, Bris. 213 
philippenris cristate, Bris. 218 
iudica cristata, Bris. 219 n 
cayaneiisis, Bris. 220 
mexicana cristate, Bris. 222 
brasiliensis, Bris. 250 • 

cristata, Bris. 224 
n®via, Bris. 226 
indica, Aid. 245 u 
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IspidaB affinis, Raii, yIu 234 
Iswoscliiki, X 388 
Iting, iii« 463 ii 

Ivy-berries not poisonous to the rulTed 
hcathcock, 'ii 250 
Izaiiatl, iii 95 


J. 

Jabiru, viii 288 

Indian, x 490 
^aboutra, viii 415 
.Tacamaciri, viii 234\ 

Jacaiuar, birds so calM, viii 255 
green, 254 ^ 
long-tailed, 236 
Paradise, 256 
'M’bitc-beiliedj x 454 
Jacana, ix 180 

chcsiuit, 180 
black, 184 
green, 185 
Rrasilian, 186 
variegated, 188 
species omitted by BufFon, or 
new, X 500 
Jacana-peca, ix 186 
Jacapii of M^rcgravc« v 215 
Jacarini, iv 549 
Jackdaw, ili &> 

its voice, 64 

manners, 64 , 

tamed and taught to speak, 
66 

sometimes breeds in I'abdllt^ , 
holes, 69 n 
collared, 68 
See Daw. 

Jaco, vi 443 
Jacobine, iv 19 j vi 569 

crested Coromandel, vii 276 
Jacupema, ti 346 
Jacurutu, i 298 
Jaguacati, viii 224 
Janiac of Maregrave, iiKC61 
Jambu, Rail, v lp5 
Japacani, iii 211 
Jay, Iii 103 

said to fight with the rq^pie is 
large numbers, 104 n « 
taught to talk, 10.5 
thievish, 105 
its fiesh eatable, 107 
fiveVoed, 108 
white, 108 ' 
xed-billedi^f China, 110 

taught various tricks. 
Ills 


Jay, Peruvian, iii 112 
brown Canada, US 
Siberian, 115 
Cayenne, 116 
yellow-bellied, 117 
Muc, 118 
Strasburg, 132 
Bengal, of Albin,*l42 
yellow, ofPetiver, 200 
chop, of Petiver, 200 , 

variegated Madras, of Fctiv'cr, 
200 

mottled, of Ray, 279 n 
Madras, of Ray, 455 
Bohemian, 4^ 5 
palmiped, ix 316 
white* eared, x 449 
purple- headed, 450 
Jendaya, vii 153 
Jertidcon, i 205 

varieties of, 207 
price given for these in Ice- 
land by the king of 
Denmark, 207 n 
in Persia, 208 n 
its inti^pidUy, 208 
John van Ghent, x 3^ 

Judroek, vJii oiH) 

Jni,ro, Kail, iii 508 
Jupupa, iii 249 
Jurra, i 198 n 


K. 

. Kacahoilotl, ii 478 
, Kttiovt r, \ 388 
Kakupit, vi 593 
Kamichi, viii 339 
Kanjemon, x 389 
Kara, X 380 
Kata, it ^12, 215 
Katra», ii 321 
Kestrel, i 244 

varieties of, 248, 255 
formerly trained to hawk in 
Britain, 248 n 
Killdeer, Ix 94 
Kininodsui, x 237 
Kingalik, ix 179 
Kbigfiohcr, viii 172 

4bles respecting, 184 
greatest, 187 
great brown, 187 
hlue^and-rufooi, 18^ 
great Gattibln; 189 
Ben^, 190 tf 
Aftieto, 197 
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Kingfisher, Smyrna, vlli 190 n 
crab, 191 
crab-eating, 191 
tliick-bUled, 193 
Cape, 19S 
pied, 194> 

blacl^aiid-white, 194 
crested, 197 
black capped, 198 
grccn-headed, 199 
straw-coloured, 200 
white-headed, 200 
collared, 202 
bluc-fiiid -black Senegal, 
grtty-iieaded, 205 
yellow-fronted, 206 
reti-hcaded, 206 
Bengal, 215 

Aib. 206 
long-shafted, 207 
Teriiate, 207 
blue-headed, 209 
rufous, 211 
purple, 212 
white-billed, 213 
little Indian, ^15 
three-toed, 216 
crested, 218 
Cayetiuc, 220 
cinereous, 222 
brasilian, 230 

spotted, 226 
green-aiid-rufous, 228 
white, 229 
orange, 231 

litUe,232^ 

supercilious, 231 
^ swallow-tailed, £dw. 236- 
species omitted by Bufibn, 
or new, x 454 
Kink, iii 267 

Kinki, ii 324 0 * 

^ maiiou of Madagascan V 207 
Kirguis, train the golden eagft to the 
chace of the wolf, fox, and aute« 
lopOf i 49 n 

Kissa of Arisjlotie, the magpie, and 
the jay, iii 85 n 
Kite, i 158 , 

a term for a gross shameless man, 
169 

.cape and. elegance of its muiion, 

159 

vanqnMhed by the sparrow-hawk, 

160 - 

^lesoribed, 160 
foupdf 16« 


Kite, Mack, i 163 
yKloIIan, 163 
Brasilian, 187 n 

species omitted by BuiToii, or 
flew, X 442 

Kitiwiali, ii 212, 215, 218 
Kittiwake, ix 4IO' 

Knipologos of Aristotle, vi 4 
Knjaeseik, vi 221 
Knorcock, ii 46, 152 nf 
Knot, ix 135 
Koiios of Aristotle, viii 12 
Koulik, vlii 134^ 

Kratzhot, x 37/ 

Kizye/k't, X ||60 
Kutgeghef, ix 416 

L. 

Labbe, ix 4^ 

long-tailed, 442 
Lacnimer-geyer, i 153 
Lagopus altera Plinii, ii 220, 223 
Luiiariu:» cinerciis, Frisch, i 173 
Langarien, i 271 
Lahiarius, Aulrovandf, i 95 
Lanius, generic character, i 256 n ; 

X 401 • 

exenbitor, i^ibO 
clnerens major, JIaii, 258 
itaiitus. Lath 260 n 
albus, Aid. 260 n 
major, Gesn. 260 n 
rutilus, L. 263 
rut us, Bris, 263 
puuicraiuis, Gmei. 263 
minor cincrascens, Haii, 263 
fetnina. Will. 263 
colluiio, 266 
minor riifus, Rail, 266 
csrulesceiis, L. 269 
betigalensis cauda bifurca, 
Bris. 269 
fusLUS, Bris. 270 
emeria; L, 270 
"leucorhyut^os, 271 
nianillensis, Bris. 271 
cayaiius, 272 
sulphurutiis, 273 
cayauensis luteus, Bris* 273 
curvirostrU, 273 
cufus, 274 

inadagHScarlcnsis rufus, Bris. 

274 • 

leucocephalos, 275 
piadiigaimaiiehsis major viridts, 

Pnh.m 
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Lanius barbarusi i ST6 

senegalensis ruber, Bris. 2T6 
lA'adagascarieiiiUSj L. ST6 
canadensis, 377 
jocosus, iii 338 
iufaustus, Gmel. 369 

minor, GmeL 369 
faustus, 403 
xnacrourus, L. iv 461 
nengeta, v 55, 58 
tj'rannus, 191, 197 
Caroline iisis, 197 
ptlaiigUH, 200 
forlicatus, 21^ ' 
malabariciis, 213 n 
species omitted by Buffon, or 
new, X 444 
Lanner, i 210 

supposed an extinct variety, 
212 n 

cinereous, i 93^.94 

described, 173 
Laniierct, i 210, 211 
Lapwing, ix 48 

Swiss, 59 
armed Senegal, 61 
Indian, 63 
Louisiana, 64 
*St. Domingo, 65 
4'^venne, 66 
variegated, Bris. 71 
Large eyes, Adans. ii 49 
Lark, the hobby a great enemy* to, 
i 241 

daring the, 243 ; v 229 
a mocking bird, v 218 
must have sand in its cage, 219 
young ones attended by one a 
little older, 222 
management of, 224 
hides itself in winter, 227 
inodes of catcliiiig, 228 
large, Catesby, iii 392 
field, V 216 
varieties of, 
ru/bus-backed, 237 
wood, 239 • 
tit, 244, 249 
Louisiana, 250 
grasshopper, 252 
iiieaduv, 257 
Italian, 261 
caiandre, or hrg^, 263 
Cape, 267 
shor^, 269 
winter, 269 

brown - cheeked Pennsylvanian, 

271 


Lark, red, v 272 n 
marsh, 274 
Siberian, 276 
nilbus, 278 
cinereous, 279 ' 

African, 281 
crested, 282 a 

caged annually for its 
song, 284 

repeats airs when asleep, 
287 n 
less, 289 
undated, 292 
Senegal, 29^ 
willow, 354 
sea, viii 557 
Alb. ix 89 

specie^'' omitted by Buffon, or 
new, X 476 

Larus, generic ciiaracter, ix 384 
x417 

Will, ix 416 

fidipes alter {nostras, Rail, 217 
alis longioribus. Aid. 

333 

piscator. Aid. 329 
niger, Gesn. 333 
minor fidipes nostras, Kali, 333 
mariniis, 396 
niger, Bris. 396 
maxiiiius ex albo et nigro 
varius, Rail, 396 
glaucus, 398 
cinereus, bris. 398 
Bel. 416 
Rail, 424 
maxim us, Rail, 411 
cataracte.s, 400 
fuscus, 411 n 

Bris. 400 

roarinus, Lath, 405, 419 
nwvius, Gm. 405 
• L. 416 
svariu^, Bris. 405 
tridactylus. Lath. 410, 413, 
416 

Gm* 416 

Riga, Gm. 410, 413 
griseus, Bris. 411 n 
eburneus, 414 
argeiitatus, Gm. 419 
ridibutidus. Lath, 421, 424 

Gm. 424 
cinerarius, Gni. 421 
albus major, Kaii, 421 
major cinereus, ^tn*<<£4i 
canus, Lath. 430 
hybemus, Urn* 430 
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Larus^fuscus seubybernus^llaiij ix4$0 
crppidatus, 4^5, 437 
parasiticus, 442 
species omitted by Bufibn, or 
new, X 505 

Laugher, vii 305 » 

Laurey, from I lie Brazils, Alb. yl 479 
Lcptiirus, Bris.^x 347 
candid us, 348 
Liguriiius, Kaii, iv 279 

niexicanus, Bris. 292 

nigor, Bris. 201 
Liinosa, grisca, Bris. viii 512 
rufa, 514 

major, 515 
americaiia, 516 
fusca, nil 
Candida, 518 
Linaria, Haii, iv 106 
rubra, 1 18 n 
argeiitoratensis, Bris. 121 
iiiuntaiia, Bris. 123 
minima, Bris. 125 
angolensis, Bris. 129 
brasilieusis loiigicauda^ Bri^. 
228 

rubra minor, Haii, 274 
truncalis, 277 
Linnet, iv 106 

talking one, t08 
vine, or red, probably the 
saiiic, 110 

proper iboci and iiianagement 
of, 115 

Jicn, acquiring the song of the 
goldliuch, 251 a 
two kinds distinguished, 118 o 
greater red -headed, 118 u 
wiiiie, 120 
black 'iegged, 120 
niouriraiii, 123 
Angola of Hay, 129 
yeiiow-headed, 133 
dii.sky, 134 
blue, 136 

Jess rvd-headed, 274 
bastard, vi 113 

Lion compared with the eagle, i 47 

Livia, anecdote ol, ii 80 n 

Load Slone inoinitaius mentioned by 

ISokmy. ii lafi * 

Locuu l.ird, iii J68 
Locustelia avicula, Will, v 255 
i^ggerhead, vi 218 n, 249 u 
least, ib. ii 
smaller, 249 u 
another sort ot> 25^ 

• Lohong, Ii 43 


Lomwia Hoieri, x 310 
Loiigsliaiik, ix 110 
Loolic, X 56 
Loon, greater, ix 222 

grey, or ash-coloured, 229 
speckled, 252 

grsr.lcst, 256 
Loriot, iii 269 

its nest, 272 
voice, 275 
varieties of, 277 
Chinese, 278 
Indian, 280 
radiated, ii81 

Lorlus cerauicnsis, Bris. vi 475 
jiioiiiccensis, 476 
orieiilalis indicus, 479 
torquatus indicus, 479 
pliilippensis, 481 
amboinensis, 483 
brasiliensis, Bris. vii 133 
Lory, general ^marks on the birds so 
called, vi473 
noirn, 475, 478 
Ceram, 475, 478 
scarlet, 476 n 
collared, 479 

black>capped, first, Ed w. 481 
secoiid,»Kdw. 479 
purple-capped, 479 
blue-caj)ped, 47^"*^ 

Easuindian, 460 
,tri('olor, 481 
Philippine, 481 
little, £dw. 482 
ernuson, 463 
red, 485 
Alolucca, 485 
Chinese, 485 
Gilolu, Sonn. 486 
red.and-violct, 487 
Gueby, 487 
great, 488 
grand, 488 
Ceylon, Vosm. 489 
parakeetTi'pd, 491 

violeVand-red, 492 
tricolor, 493 
long-tailed scarlet, 491 
%£an, 492 
•Paraguan, vii 133 
species omitted by BufTon, or 
new, X 446 
Louis, little, iv 352 
liove, its edccts, i 28 • 

Loiia, generic character, iii 486 n; 
x432 

coccothraustes, lit 486 
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Loxia carviiostra, iii 490 

p^renaica, Barr. 494 n 
rufescens, Bris. 494 n 
capeiisis, iv 1, 197' 
grossa» a 
eniicleator, 3 
canlinalisy 5 
ludoviciana, 7 
brasiliana, 8 
canadensiS) 10 
fiabelliicrB> 11 
oryzivora, 12 
phUippiua, 14 
beugaluiisiSiMd 
collariaj 16 
grisea, 17 
inalaccaj 19 
punctularia, 20 n 
philippina. 21 
ab^ssiaica, 22 
tridactyla, 24^ 
capeasis^ 25 
aaevia, 26 n 
hainburgia. Gniel. 43 
maflagabcarieiisisi 51 
doniinicaiia *52 
cana, 131 
niGxicanai 133 
astiildi 153 

bicoior, 188 
bonarieiiaisy 209 
lungica'ida. Will. 223 
chioris, 231 
dorolnicensb, 245 
africana, 246 
pyrrliulu, 429» 439| 440 
panlcivora, 441 
aurahti4y 44*3 
torrida, 445 
lineula^ 446 
iiiiaiUa, 448 
grey, Banc. 448 
cssrulea, 449 ' 
nigra, 451 
vioiacca, 453* 
coronatb, *455 
hamburgia,, 456 
cojius, L. 460 

hpecics omitted by lAi^on, or 
new, X 465 
Luen, il 317 
Lulu, V ^69, 289 
Lurame, ix 259 } x 310 
Lascintd major, Bris. v 323 
Candida, Bris. 324 
madagasOariensis, Bris. 325 
Luscinioia, Bris, r 350 


M, 

Maocaw, red*and-blae, vli 57 

other of /ildrovaiidus, 57 
red-and-^elJoMT Jaroaica/58 n 
blue-and-jfellow, 67 
Brasilian-green, 69 
black, 76 
parrot, 170 
See Ara , 

iVIacucagua, of Maregrave, v 96', 105 
Magoauiiua, Aid. v 363 
Magouu, V 105 
Magpie, iii 81 

bred tor falconry, 82 
imitates the iiuman voite and 
other sounds, 83 
waggish, 85 
its nest, 85 

the young indifferent eating, 
88 

sometimes white, 90 
brown, 91 

said to fight with the jay in 
large numbers, 104 n 
Senegal, 92 
Jamaica, 93 
of the Antilles, 96 
long-tailed Indian, 98 
sea, 132 
birch, 132 
Maguari, viii 283 
Maia, iv 159 
Maiau, iv 161 

Mainate of the East Indies, iii 458 

called the speaking bird, 460 
varieties ot, 461 
Mainatus, bris. iii 458 
Muipouri, vii 13b 
Maize-bird, v 17 
Maise-thici; iii 93 

white-backed, iv314 
Makai^maniie, vii 170 
Man, excels in the sense of touch, i 2 
perhaps in that of taste, 8 
inferior to other animals in sight, 
smell, and hearing, 8 
jiiilueiice of, on animals, 14, 17 
men Jess frequently attain old 
age than women, 20 
order of the senses in, 27 

&C, bow this his.diar 
racter, 28 

men with talis mentioned by 
, Ptqlemy, ii|36 ' 
social * and savnge, . distj|f.oe be^ 
tween, v 99 ' ^ 

distinction of, yi 416 ' 
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Uani some birds fond of places in- 
habited by, \ii 534 
Manacus cristatus'niger, Bris; vS ' 
ruber, Bris. 9 
aurantiir«;, Bris 11 
aurocapillus, Bris. 13 n 
gtttture glbo, Bris; '15 
alba fronte^ Bris 16 
turquatus, Bris. 17 ii 
oristatus ruftis, Bris. 18 n 
ruber, Bris. 19 n 
griseus, Bris. SO n 
Manakin, tuneful, iv 346 

general remarks on the birds 
so called, V 1 
"great, 5 
blue-backed, 5 
black-capped, 7 
red, 9 

red-aud-falack, £dw. 9 
orange, 11 

biack-and-yellow, £dw. 11 
gold-headed, 13 
red-headed, ib. 
white-headed, ib. 
white-capped, ib. n 
white<th mated, 15 
white-fronted, 16 
collared, 17 a 
yellow, 18 n 
purple, 18 n 
grey, i^Oii 

species related to, SS 
biack-crowned, ^4 
cinereous of Cayenne^ 24 
papuan, 25 
crested, 27 
rock, 27 
Peruvian, 31 
purple-breasted, 36 
white-eared, 76 
white-faced, vi 118 
blue, £dw. 125 ’ 

species omitted by Bu^n, 
oriieW, t 481 

Manebot, birds so called, x 328 
great, 3.59 
" middles 357' 

' bopping 369 
wii^ b' truncated bill, 366 
Mangoiclie,'W^ ^ 

Mau-of-Vrir lis ‘aililtcks on the 
booby* IX 354, 

deiefriMi d75 

an^d rai ^0 called, 

VOl. ' 


Man<of-war bird, albatross so called, 
X .SOi) 

Mansf'eiiy, i 105 

Manteca, a lioman medicament, i 362 
how procured, 386 
Manucode, iii 161 

black, of New Guinea, 167 
with six filaments, 169 
Manucodlata, Biis. iv 151 

minor, Bris. 161 
cirrata, Aldrov. 164 n 
icristata, Raii, 173 
2dii, A^. vii 381 
Maraeana, Kali, vn69 
prima, 134 
Maracasao, iv 269 
Mai ail, ii 349 
Marec and Mareca, x 215 
Mareca, Jma, Aid. x 215 
Margau, x 381 
Margee, x55 - 

Maronette, ix 149 
Martin, vii 489 
sand, 504 

migrates, 460 
greatest, £dw. 528 
purple, 542, 545 
great American, £dw, 543, 546 
Mascalouf, iv 40 ti 
Mascariiie, vi 466 
Maikeeiie, Will, ix 149 
Matuitui, viii 226 

*■ shore, ix 46 
Brazilian, 91 

Maubecliejs birds so called, vii! 538 
com moil, 539 
spotted, 541 
grey, 542 
Mavis, iii 295 

Melainaetos of Aristotle/ i 5.3 
Melancoryphus of Aristotle, v 396 
Meleagru, generic character, ii 115 j 
X 427' 

gal|opavo, ii 115 
orthe ittL^ients, 132 
satyra, 3l8 
cri/ata, 346 * 

Meiiisuga, Bris. vi 333 

ci^Hnensih gutture rubro, 
•936 

brasUiensis gtttture to^^oo, 

mbed* 365 
aiuericana gutture topiudno^ 
S4rn 

cristitta; 349 
suribamofi^* 353 

0 0 
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Mellisuga surinamensis pector« 
ca^ruleo, vi359 
burinatnensis torquata, S6B^ 
cayaneusis, ^3 
cajanensis ventre albo, 354 
gri$co,355n 
gntturctia?vioj364 
, major, 366 
cauda bi furca, 372 
jamaicensis vioJacea, cauda 
bil'urca. 374 
cauda bifurca,376 
atricapillu cauda 
, bifurcai 377 

Afcmbrane, two additional iu the 
eyes of birds, i 3 
Mentavaza, x 377 
Merchant (vulture), i 137 
Merganser, ix 264 v 
crested, 269 

271. 275 
rcd«breastcd, 269 
mantled, 273 
stellated, 274 
crowned, 276 
hooded, 276 

species omitted Buffon, 
or new', x 507 
Itcllatus, Bris. ix 271 
]<m’*'me!aiius, Bris. 273 
niger, Bris. 273 
virgiuiauus cristatus, Bris. 
276 

Mergus, generic character, ix 264 n: 

X 412 « 

major, Bris. ix 249 

nsevius, Bris. 256 
cirrhatus, Raii 271 
minor, Bris. 252 
nmvius, Bris. 256 
gutture nigro, 259 
merganser, 264 
scrrator, 269, 273 
cristatus, Biis. 26^ 
cirratus fuscus. Kaii, 269 
albellu^ 271, 275 
iRheiii,Raii, 271 V 
xninutus, L. 271 
cncalfatus, 276 |. 

species omitted by Bi^Ton, or c 
new, X 507 
Merlin, I 2.5i 

nearly the smallest of rapacious 
, birds, 252 

compared with the falcon, 252 
male and female of the same 
size, 253 
Fftiieiies of, 1^53 


Merlin, Cayenne, i 254 
St. Duiningo, 254 
of the Antilles, 235 
Merops, generic character, vii 373 
n ; X 469 

niger iride subargentea, 
Brow III iii 93 
cafer, vii 360 
fusca, 362 
rufus, 368 
liiolucccnsis, 369 
brasiliciisis, 371 
upiaster, 373 
gali^uus, Hass. 373 
flavicans, 381 
cinereus, 383 ** 

casiancus, Lath. 385, 387 
badius, Gmcl. 385, 387 
.sufierciliosus, 588 
virklis. 390 
clir^'soccphalus, 394 
ausLolensis, S96 
philippinub, 598 
cairulcocephalus, Lath. 400 
nubicus, Gmel. 400 
cryihropterus, 402 
erythrocephalus, 403 
cayanensis, 404 
cpiigener, 406 
red-and>blue, 371 
species omitted by Buffbn, 
or new’, x 457 

Merula, mexicana, Seb. iii 148 
bicolor, Aid 281 
ainericana cinerca, Bris. 332 
sinensis cristata minor, Bris. 

338 , . 

torquata, Bris. 357 

americana, Bris. 

392 

capitis Bonsa Spei, 

V Bris. 397 

saxatllis, 361 n, 369 

minqr» Bris. 369 
rosea, Rali, 364 
jCfpruIea, }lris. 373 
sulUoria,^ Bris. 376 

mantllen^s, Bris. 381 
philippenris, Bris. 

capitis Bonis Spd, Bris. 385 
rineiists bristita# Bris' 38r 
viridUlon^t^nda senegalen^ 
ris, Bris. 390 
migjriimris, Brb. 394 
amcapitti^oltiecen* 

0$, §i]«, 04i , 

bengdeubt Bii.. 403 
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Mferula, madagascariensls cinerea* 
Bris. iii 404 

ollvacea, capitis BonsQ Spcij 
Bris. 40r 

canadensis, Bris. 410 
olivacea indicu, Bris. 4^1 ‘ 
chierea indica, Bris. 412 
•rnegalAisis, Bris. 413 
xuadagascaricusis, Bris. 414 
aureu,Bris. 

• 433 

fusca capitis Bonai Spei, 
Bris. 420 

jamaicensis, Bris. 422 
fusca. Rail, 492 
, cristata capitis fions Spei, 
Bris. 425 

amboinensis, Bris. 427 
borbonica, firis. 428 
viridis carolinensis, Bris. 
431 

indica, Bris. 432 
surinamensis, Bris. 435 
paltiiarutu atricapiila, Bris* 
436 

olivacca domioiceiisis, Bris. 
441 

viridisraoluccensis, Bris. 456 
persica, Camel, 459 n 
calva phiiippensis, Bris. 463 
pliilippensis, Bris. 466 
brasilica. Rail, iv 3Q0 
aquatica, ix 127 

Merulas congener alia. Rail, i 266 a 
Messenger, vui 332 
Metzanauiitli, x 103 n 
Metzcanaliachtli, x 247 
Aieur, birds so called, ix 384 
white, 414 
spotted, 416 
great cinereous, 419 
bliif-footed, ,419 
little cinereous, 421 
laugbin^ 424 

Baltuet^ * coloured 

sea, 424 
winter, 430 
little grey, Bris. 43.5 
see; And, 435 
Miacatototl, V tT^ . 

MicbalalacUi, v^f 222 
Hid^le^biil, k dm of birds so named, 
.'vnoj 

birds so ranked by Ed* 
wards, 106 n 
JW|kob*Mld-blue, 109 
^ ; wfous, III 


Middle^biil, with wliite crest and 
throat, vi 118 

Jlligration of birds, cause of, ij' 
a powerful instinct, 7 
no difficulty in it, 18 
proof of, 267 

facts respecting, 283; ii 
410 ; iii 476 ; iv 165 
Miliaria of Varro, iv 359 
Milk, a kind of, secreted from the 
crops of some birds, for their young, 
ii 456 n 

Millouinan, x 177 
Milvus albus, i 95 ^ 

carolinen.sis,^Bris. 185 
brasiiicKsis, Rail, 187 n 
Mirons, Bris. iii 348 n 
major, Bris. 345 
Minister, iv 136 
Alinor, greater, Iii 462 n 
Mirror-bird, v 424 
Alisago, X 389 # 

Alitou, ii 333, 336 
Alittek, ix 178 
Alituporanga, ii 333, 336 
Alocking-bird, iii 340 

AVeneb, 345 
coomion, 345 
less, 348 n 
Indian, Will. 373 
Moloxima, iii 443 ‘ 

Alomot, vii 328 . 

Alomotus, generic character, vii 328 
brasiliensis, 328 
Alonedula nigra, Bris. iii 67 n 
t8rquata, Bris. 68 n 
capitis ^nss Spei, Bris. 73 
phiiippensis, Btis. 79 
tota nigra major, Sloan, vii 
319 

Afontvoyau, vii 437 
Moorcock, it 220 
Aloorhen, ix 166 
Moor-titling, v 429 
More, Cap, iii 199, 234 
Morillon, x 184 • 
little, 188* 

0 striped, Bris. 169 
Morinellus marinas. Rail, ix 124 
Alorphn.o, tjif rough-tboted eagle, i 59 
rillotacillak generic character, vi 1 n ; 

X 434 

auTocapUIa, ill 336 
grisea, Gmet 447 ' 
familiaris, Osb. iv 423 » 
ilavicauda, Gm. v 137 
lusciniai Gm. 296 

00 2 
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MptacUla inadagitfCBriajius, Gm. ¥ 

S25 ^ 

hoitensis* 0m.'d27 
puNerinat Gm. 534 
atricapilja, Gm. 336 
curruca, Gm, 346 
3chanobiinu&^ (Grm. 350 
yvica, Has$. iSO 
salicaria^ Bris. 354 
nmvia. Gm. 361 
modularis, Gm. 363 
alpina, Gm. 368 
provincialis, Gm. 374 
africata, Gm. 373 
^niacroara, Gm. 374 
noyeboraceusis, Gm. 375 
umbria, Gm» 376 n 
laficaudat Gm. 378 
foacicollbj Gm. 379 
carulescens, Gm. 380 
pensi|i8« Gm. 382 
' pbmnicttlus, Gm. 387 
gibfdltariensisi Gm. 392 n 
eritbacusA Gm. 395 . 
cuianensi8» Gm. 401 
Sccdula, Gm. 402 
massiliensis» Gm. 409 
roaculata, Gm. 410 
1 Tiibeculai Gm. 411 
saecica» Gm. 421 
"^^renaicai Bar. 425, n 
sialis, Gm. 426 
rabicola, Gm. 429 
rubetrai Cm. 437 
fervida, Gm. 441 
caprata, Gm. ^42 
fulicata, Gm. 444 
philippensb, Gm. 445* 
iybilla, Gm. 446 
magtia, Gm, 448 
perspicillata, Gm. 45l 
oenanthei Gm. 454 
atapazina, Gm. 462 
hottehtotta, Om. 464 
aiiranOa, Gnu 466 
leueorK^, Gm. 468 
alba, vi 3 \ 

daerea^ 12 ' 

an flava alt. Aid. 

Bill 20 

flava, 17, 27 ^ 

' Bris. 20 
vema, Bris, 17 
boanila, 20, 24 n 
javeiiris, Bris. 24 
capmisis, 25 


lifotadlla maderaspatenioa, vi 28 
ripliia, 3l ' ; 
ieylonica^^3l 
maderasjpi^iana, 33 

BWs. 28 

laadagascairiensb^ 33 
livida, 37 
uudaia,^38 
flavescens, 38 
fuscata, 39 
" bubflava, 39 

asstiva, 41 
peteehia, 43 
aibicoltis, 44 
ludbvidana, 45 
diloroleuca, 47 , 
auricoUis, '49 
maculosa, 51 
fuscesceiis, 53 
tigrina, 56 
,, acredula, 58 , 
virens, 62 
' leferocepbala, 64 
dominica, 66 
americana, 68 
canadensis, Lin. 70 
Gm. 71 

cincta, Gm. 70 
varia, 74 ’ 
niAcapilla, 76 
peusylvanica, 78 
casruTca, 8o 
chiysoptera,*82 
coronate, 84 
chrysoccpbala, 86 
cristata, 87 
multicolor, 88 
sequinoctiulis, 90 
protonotarius, 91 
semitorquata, 95 
falva, 95 
fpsca, 97 
pinguls, 99 
cana* 101 
caiidris, 102 
TMthdra, 103, 107 
botiaritnsbf 111 
palmaram, 113 
CMUianlrprP/ ^15 
caippestrls^ 120 
cyariobejilvdii, .123 
caycma;.'i24'‘ ■;/ 
vdia, 126 ■ 

lineati^ 127 

ISO 
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MotacHlA trdglodjtes, yri37 
reguivui, 146 
caiendaU, 154 
flaviculUs, 2dL 
velificaiul', x 573 • 

species omitted by Budon, 
or ueify 477 

Houcherolle, general remarks on the 
birds so called« v 170 
* crested, with steel -co- 
loured head, 173 
Yirginidu, 177 
brown Martiuico, 179 
iurked-tail Mexican, 181 
of the Philippines, 183 
green - crested Virginian, 
184 

Moiichet, V 363 
Moulting of birds, i 25 
Movton, ii 333 
Muibcrry.bird, v 404 
Mutes, general remarks on, !▼ 67 
Mum*, X 344 

Muscicupa, generic character of, t 
115 n : X 433 
emeria, L. i 270 
▼iridis, iii 430 
grisola, v 118 
atricapilla, 121, 435 
undulata, 127 
senegalensis, 129 

pectorc rufo, 

* Bris, 129 
crUtdta, Bris. 

132 

torquata,Bris. 

135 

cristata, 152 
collaris. Lath. 135 
inelunopteiu, Gm. 135 
cserulen, 137 
barbata, 139 
fuliginosa, 141 
rnfescens, 143, 161 
oliroceftt 14^ 
jamatcensis, Bris. 145 
martiiiica, 147 
martinicaiia cristata, Bris, 

. 1!47 
ifiiSQe, 149 i 

'aifolinenais fusca, Bris. 

, t 149 

cinerea, Bris. 

yiltns, 152 
154* 

ridkiUa, 157 ' 


Muscicapa amerieana, ^ris. v ^57 
cotonata, 1*59 
caya^ensis, 163 
p^gms^a, 167 
minnta, 167 
paradbi, 175 
cristata alba capitis Bonsi 
Spei, Bris. 173 
carolinensb, 177 
virgiiiiana fusca, Bris. 177 
petechia, 179 
martiuicana fusca# Bris# 
179 

foriicatj', 181 ^ 
philippeusis, 1% 
crinita, 184 

virginiana cristata# 184 
inutata, 186 

niadagascariensis varia 
longicauda# Bris. 186 
tjraimus, Bris. 191 
ierox, 202 
audax, 204 
luduviciana, 206 
cana, 207 

niadagascariensis cinerea 
major, Bris. 207 
rubra, 209 

carolinensis rifbra, Bris. 
209 mmr 

madapascariensis nigra 
major cristata, Bris. 211 
rubricollis, 214 
cayanensis nigra major, 
214 

sccunda, Aid. 354 
prima. Aid. 561 
pallide fusca. Rati, vi 55 
a cseroleo, cinereo, fusco, 
6t luteo varia, J^ii, 66 
a fusco et albo varia, Xtaii# 
74 

species omitted by ButFon, 

, or new, x 473 
Mttflcipcta rofniva, Frisch, v 3 }8 

M^ciaii, bird so ‘called, iv 546 j t 
Mutou, ii 533 

Hycteria. <geaeric character# viii 288 
* n j X 420 

amerieana, viii 288# 293 
as^atlca# x 49P 


Names, coftfosion of, tlb chief souica 
of mistakes ia oatoraL histm, i 
289f ii 4 
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Nandapoa, viii S95 
^andu-^guacu, i 395 
Napaul, ii 318. ^ 

Natural liistory, most of the mistakes 
iu, arise from confusion of names, 

i 289; ii 4 

Nature, active and passive, i 1 

wisely limits every thing, 354 
sometimes errs, viii 117, 142 
Nazareth, bird of, i 430 
Negral, iv ISO 
Nepapantototl, x 257 n 
Nest of the Abyssinian grosbeak, iv 
23 ^ 

ouse - sjiarrow capped 
when made in a tree, 
34 

penduiine tirmouse, vi 
202 

Languedoc titmouse, 210 
honey<‘C^ckoo, vii 292 n 
made in comnion by (he anis, 
325 

of the esculent swallow, 552 
N<'ttic, poisonous to young peacocks, 

ii 279 

NexhoUzillin, x 374 
Nhandu'guacu, i 394 

dpoa tupinambis, viii 291, 

Nictitating membrane, i 3; ii 128 
Nightingale, v 296 

its song, 297, 306 
fond of duets, 300 
its emulation, 3^)0, 301 n 
all do not sing alike, 301 
female singing in win(^r, 
302 

its song cannot be imitated 
by an instrumeiit, but 
may by the voice, 303 
ancient mode of imitating 
it, 304 n 

treatment of,^304, 306 
stories of.its talking, 305 
its ludiiners, 307 
ta^ne ones Cirouglir to 
breed, 309 


brought to S|^ttle in cer- 
tain places, 319 . 
migratory, 311 
high prices given for, 312, 
324 


not a native of ■ Ameiica, 
313 


sings in its dreams, 314 
fond of bathing, 315 
most be kept from fire, 315 


Nightingale, proper food for, t 316, 
317 

easily canght^ 318 
excellent eating, 31 9 
distinctions of the cock, 
319 

varietieiftof, 323 
Spanish, of Sloane, iii 
257 

Virginia, iv 5 * 
great, v 323 
white, 324 
Madagascar, 325 
mock, 342 
winter, 364 ' 
wall, 387 

American, £dw. vi 102 
Noctua of the ancients, i 309, 318 
major, Bris. 327 
damiiieata, 328 
guttata, 328 
minor, llaii, 331 
brasiliensis, cabure, Haii, 336 
Noddy, ix 338, 457 
Noira, vi 475 
Ntana, i 152 
Nucifraga, Bris. iii 121 
Numenius, generic character, ix 19 n 
19 

americanus major, Bris. viii 
285 

holosericeus, Klein, ix 17 
arqualu. Lath. 19 
phaeopus, Lath. 25 
minor, Bris. 25 
viridis, Bris. 27 
iiizoniensis. Lath. 30 
brasilicnsis coccincus, Bris. 
34 

candidus, Bris. 39 
fuscus, Bris. 41 
americanus fuscus, Bris* 
43 

minor, Bris. 46 
raexicaiius varius, Bris. 44 
species omitted by Buifon, 
or new, x 493, 

Numida, generic character, ii 144 n; 
x428 

meleagris, |i 144 
species omitted by Buifon, 
or new, x 485 

Nuroidica, the pintado, ii 145 
Nun, X 246 ^ 

of Abyssinia, Ut443 
while, ix271 

Nutcracker, iii 1 7 . , 



Nutcracker, sometimes migrates in 
large numbers, iii 124 
Nuthatch, vi 239 

singular sound it makes, 244 
little, 246 
Canada* 247 
black-i^restcd, 248 
• little, 248 
Jamaica, 248 n 
black'headed, 249 
*litile browii*hcaded, 249 
small, (Jut. 249 n 
great, 251 

hook-billed, 251 
spotreil, 25^ 

spl'cies omitted by BuiTon, 
or new, X 456 

N^clicorax, ol the ancieiiis, i 285—8 
described, 315 


0 . 

% 

Obeitsok, x 378 
Occolin, ii 438 ; x 374 
Ococoliii, ii 446, 447 n j iii 217 
Oenumhe of the ancients, v 459 

nostra quarts, Kaii, v 121 
tertiai, Kaii, 429 
secunda. Kail, 437 
idteni, 463 

fusco-lutea, minor, Kaii, vi 
58 

Oonas of Aristotle, ii 213, 454, 485 
Oistros, of Aristotle, vi 134 
Old man, vii 295 

rufous* winged, 297 
little, 298 
Olivarez, iv 289 
Ondettoutaques, ii 130 
Onocrotalus fusens, Bris. ix 299 

rostro deuticulato, Bris. 

302 ^ 

luexicanus dentatus, Kaii, 
302 

Onore, viii 446 
rayed, 447 
of the woods, 449 
Ooantoo, viii 55 
Opeu*bill, viii 422 
Opipixean, x 257 n 
Orchef, iv 16 

Organist, bird so called, iv 346 
Oriole, weaver, iii 199, 234 
icteric, 203 
Mexican, 207 
rh^*tail^, 209 
Brasilian, 212 n, 262 n 


Orlde, New ^nh, iii 

grey, 217 
red>wiuged, 219 
black, 225 
JitlJe, 227 
black-crowned, 229 
Cayenne Olive, 232 
whistler, 238 
black-aud-yellow, 245 
red-rumped, 249 
crested, 252 
white-headed, 253 
bang-nest, 257 n 
golden-headed, 261 n 
yellow-winced, 2^n 
3 'ellow-headed, 2® 
olive, 265 
kink, 267 
golden, 269 
striped-headed, 281 
yellow-shouldered, iv 225 
white-winged, 314 
species fitted by BuiTon, or 
new, X 451 

Oriolus, generic character, iii 199 u ^ 
' x*4q5 
aureus, iii 149 
textor, 199, 234 
icterus, 203 ' 

Novae Hispaniae, 207 
annulalus, 
japacaui, 211 
brazilianus, 212 a 
costotoil, 214 ' 
cineieus, 217 
pkoetiiceus, 219; 
uiger, 225 
minor, 227 
mexicanus, 229 
nielancholicus, 230 
olivaceus, 232 
viridis, 238 
baltimore, 240 
spurius, 243 
per^icus, 245 
iiaemordious, 249 
cristatus, 251, 252 
JeupiGephalus,* 253 
Judovicianus, 253 
bonaiia, 255 
Aioipendulus, 257 
xantliorus, 259 
chrysocephsdus, 261. n 
cayanensis, 261 n 
Jamaici, 262 n 
icteroccpbalus, 263 
CBpensis, 265 . . 
sinensis^ 267 



index. 


OnQluSf galbul«» iii 269> ^7?, 278* 279 
n, 280 

chiaensisi Gin. 277 
locbinchinenus, Bris. 277 
melanoccplidlos, Gm. 278 
bengaiensiSi Btib. 278 
Jiidicus, Bris. 280 
radiatus, 281 * 

caplte siriato, Bris. 281 
leucopterus, iv 314 
picus. Lath, viii 87 
species omitted by BufFon, or 
new, X 451 
Oripelargus, 1131 
Ornithology, iee SJjtems 
Oronoco captain, iv *.’.9 
Orospiza, ot Ari^totte, iv 175 
Ortolan^ biids mistakenly so called, ii 
517 

described, iv 359 
Stilus in the iiighr, 360 
method of fattening, odl 
dreAig, 361 
varieties of, 366 
Oi gometra, ix 139 

melina. Bar. ii 36 
Osprey, described, i 70 

said to loster the young of the 
eajle, 67 

niay«*ie employed iu falconrv, 
73 ly 

onu of the most numerous of 
the large birds ot prey, 75 
Its talons supposed by the 
Siberians to be poisonous, 
7.5 n 

its viscera, 76 

the *eet in some blue, in some 

*ees in the dark, 283 
reed, 76 n 
Cu;^ Cline, 76 n 
CMoliim, 103 n 
of Aristotle, i 67n 
Oitiieh, i 351 

structure of thjp. eye of the, 
i 3 11 

coins foMid in the jtfotnacli*of 
one, 24 II, 378 

ajtproachcs the quadrupeds, 
349,370 

hs dcslr iornieriy eaten, 652 
bulk, 354 

no ditferenoe in its plumage, 
355 

its eyes resemble iiian% 356 
structure, $56 
urine said Co disehtt^ge ink, 
361 a 


Ostrich, its fat esteemed by the Romans 
and Arabs, i 3e2, 386 
properly ranks between birds 
and beasts, 370 
its pairing questionable, 372 
its toodo of hdtehing its 
eggs, ib. 

not iieglectfulf of them or its 
young,373, 376, 392 ii 
baa laid eggs in Fiance, but 
they could not be hatched, 
373 

the crocodile’s eggs mistaken 
for the ostriches, 374 
size ancLnumbcr of its eggs; 
ib. 

its young described, 376 
not infested by vcimin, ib. 
substances it is said to swallow, 
.377 

omnivorous, ib. n 
its stomach supposed to act by 
attrition only, 378 
pioofs of its containing a solv- 
ent, 379 

fabulous viitues ascribed te 
parts of it, .382 
wheie ibund, 382 
lables reweeting, 384 n, 391, 
392 

uses made o#'it, 384 

its skin made into leather, 386 

domesticated, 388 

used as a horse, 388 

modes of catching them, 389 

its voice, 392 

emblematic employment of its 
eggs 392 a 

the most stupid of birds^ 428 
American, 394 
niagellanlc, 394 
Hying, of Senegal, ii 4? 

Otis, , 'generic ebaruLter, ii 1 n: x 
426 

' tarda, u 2 

confounded with theotus^ 4 
tetraf, 34 ^ 

minor, Br£k 34 
arabs, 43 ' ^ 

prrbaWy ,the otb of the 
andMmtfc 4^ 
afre, 46 
bengaletuA$4 
)ioubar«; 52 
riiaad, 64 

(Bdituet)^; I|th,i2i03 , 

, »pecic3 qbdtted by, rdffou, or 
nuw. X 489 



I N D e;x, 

Otus, of the ancienta, i S82 n, 283. Owl, great-eand, ued to decoy tba 

and cro\vs 
and raTCQiy i it96 
its internal siructure^ 


S8j, 306 
oonfottuded with ' 
the otiSi ii 4 
albicollisy Qaud. 310 n 
Ourax, of the AiheiiianSj ii 6 
Qproua» i 137 
Oarouiaran, i 136 
Ourovang, iii4o4 
«Ouiis, ii 13 n 

Ousel, little crested Chinese) iii 338 
ring) 357 

varieties of, 369 
rock) 361 11 
white, or spotfed, 369 
great mountdiiii 364 
rose-coloured, 365 
blue, 373 

lead-coloured) 375 n 
solitary, 376 

great price given for it, 
377 u 

its manners, 377 
foreign birds related to, 
381 

pensive, 381 
hermit, 383 
green Senegal, 391 n 
water, ix 1^7 
brook, 146 
&e Blackbird. 

d, delicacy of its sight, i S79 
its time for preying, S79 
insulted by sindli birds in tba 
day, 280 

used as a stale to catch birds, 280 , 
some species see better than 
others, 281 

genera and species of, 282 
said to lead the quails in their 
migration, 283 

seen on the wing in the middle 
of the Athindc, 283 4 
names applied to, 289 
distiiigulshiug chaructefs of, 290, 
334 

superiority of its organs of hear- 
ing, 290 

aonnot be reared unless taken 
yottUff. 31CV 324 
great e&di 292 

imrod to Juno, 292 
» o^inibed, 293 
Its tjry, 294, ib. n 
fyMkdp ib. lb n 
sometimes attacked 
* * by fiockiofciovs, 


297 

varieties of, 297 
blapk-winged, 297 
naked-footed, 297 
white eagle, 297 
Athenian horn, 297 n, 300 n 
smooth-legged, 297 n, 300 n 
Virginiaii-eared, 298 n, 301 m 
great crowned, 299 
eagle, ot Virginia, 299 
hoin, 302 u 
long-eaied, 302 

uses the nest of another 
bird, 504 

employed to attract 
birds by its call, 306 
the otus of Aristotle, 

^ scops of Pliny, 306 
Canada, 305 n 
Carolina, 30.-> 

South American, 305 
scops-eared, 311 

useful in extirpating 
field-mice, 312 
perhapiw migratory, 
313 

black, 315 
brown, 315, 327 

common, 318 
great, 327 
aluco, 315 

uses the nest of another 
bird, 317 
ivy, 318 
lawny, 318 

from St. Domingo, 321 
white, 322 

lays its eggs without any 
nest, 325 

receives divine honours ia 

• Tartary, 326 

gf29i, 

grey, 327 » 

rablTit, of Chili, 329 
arciic, 330 n 
C^f^iaii, 330 n 
Millie, 351 

man deceived liQr the volet 
of one, 332 n 
Brasilian-eared, 33$ 
hawk, 338, 345 a 
lUUe, ^38 . 
snowy, 34jl 
Cayenne, 343 
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Owl, Canadsi i 344 
St. Dominjgu, :i45 
moiintaiii, of Brown, vli 426 
sjpecies oiniued Budbn, or 
new, X 444 
Oxbird, viii 544 

of Shaw, ix 13 
Oxeye, vi 173 
Oxpecker, iii 175 
Oysier-caicher, ix 114 
Oxiniscan, iii ^09 


Padda-blrd, iv 12 
Palalaca, viii 17, 1 8 
Palamedea, generic character, viii 
329 n ; x 420 
cristata, viii 329 
coruuta, 339 
Palikonr, v 70 

Palmipedes, character of the order, 
X 437 

Falmiste, iii 436 # 

Palumbus torquatus. Rail, ii 483 
niolucccnsis, JBris. 490 
viridis madagascaricnsu, 
493 u 

Faradisca, generic character, iii 151 
n; 

aur^a, iii 148, 169 
apoda, 151 
regia, 161 
magnifica, 164 
superba, 167 
sezsetacca, J69 
clialybca, 172 
viridis, 172 
tristis, Gm. 466 
species omitted by Buifon, 
or new, x 452 
Paragiia, vii 133 
Pardela, x 265 
Parginia, x 389 
Faroare, iv *52 
crested, 

Parra, generic character, ix'lBO n: 
x425 

senegalJa, Gin. ix 61 * 
goensis, Gni. 63 
Judoriciana, Gm, 64 
dommica, Gra. 65 n 
cayhnepsis, Gm. 66 
cldlensis, Gm. 67 n 
jacaoa, 1 80 
nigra, 184 
viridis, 185 


Parra, brasiliensis, ix 186 
variabiiis, 188 

species omitted by Buffon, 
or new, x 500 
Farraka, ii 354, 355 p 
Farrekcet, remarks on tbe birds so 
called, vii 1, 141, 143 n 
scarlet, with^j^reen and black 
wings, Wil. vi 475 
great collared, vii 2, 
ring, £dw. 2 / 

Alexandrine, Lath. 2 
double-collared, 4 

ringed. Lath. 4 
red-hci4ded, 5 
blossom-headed, 5 . 

blue-headed, 6 

£dw. 10 

lory, 7 
yellow, 9 

Angola, Lath. 9 
azure-headed, 10 
mouse, 11 

grey-breasted, Lath. 11 
niustacho, 13 
blue-faced, 14 
iDolucca, 15 
lace-winged, 16 
rose-winged, 17 
little, with rose - coloured 
head and long shafts, 19 
from Bengal, Alb. 19 
rose-headed ring, 19 
long-shafted great, 21 
Malacca, 21 

reddbh-winged great, 23 
red-throated, 24 
red-winged, 24 
black- banded great, 25 
red-and-green, 27 
crested, 29 

red, Lath. 29 
small, Boot. 29 
blue-headed, 33 
sapphire-crowned, 33 
red-headed, 35 

Guinea, Ijalh. 35 
little, Edw. 35 
smallest green-and-red,£dw. 
38 

Philippine, 39 
golden-winged, 41. 
grey-headed, 43 
. vartegated-winged, 45 
btfick-winged, 45 
bloe-winged, 47 
collated, 48 . 
black winged, 
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VarraKeet, Luzonian, Tii 50 
Otaheitaii blue, 5^ 
ara, 70 

pavouane, 142 
browiwihroated, 145 
with a variegated throat, 
147 

wavea -breasted, 147 
with variegated wings, 149 
, common Cayenne, 149 
yellow-wnged, 1 19 
chesnut-crowned, 1 5 1 
- emerald, 154 
magellanic^ 154 
long-tailed green, 156 
red-fronted, 159 
red-and-blue headed. 159 
woodlice, 162 
golden-crowned, 163 
savanna, 163 
yellow, 165 

Brasilian. 165 
yellow-headed, 167 
ara, 170 

yellow-throated, 173 
Cayenne, 174 
green, 175 

least blue-and-green, 177 
short-tailed yellowish-green. 
Banc. 177 
gold-headed, 179 
little, of St. Thomas’s island, 
179 • 

species omitted by Bulfon. 
or new, x 446 
Parroquet, see Parrakect. 

Parrot, lias a secretion from the crop 
to nourish tlic young, ii 456 
German, iii 132, 492 
general remarks on the birds 
80 called, vi 414 
savages have the art of altering 
their colours, 415 ; 4ii 114 
when first known to the an- 
cients, vi42H 
breeds often, 429 
Jassiilcatioii of, 430 
anecdotes of, 446, 451 n, 457 
n, ; vii 99, 144 ii 
education of, vi‘447 
fond of wine, 4 19 
pecbliaritv of its bill, 453 
its food, 454 
age off 456 
bred tame, 456, 457 n 
^ilFerQUces in the tail not con- 
stant, vii 1 II 
of the ancitfnis, 3 


Parrot, always makes its nest in holes 
of trees in America, vii 31 u 
subject to epilepsy, S6 
parsley poisonous to, 74 
modes of catching taming, 

80 

fouiiH in cold countries, 155 
crested, Alb. vi 435 
cinereous, 443 
ash-coloured, 443 
red-winged Guinea, Bris. 455 
red variegated Guinea, Bris. 
455 

green, 400 

and red Chinese, Ed w. 460 
variegated, 462 ; vii 118 
hawk-headed, vi 462 
mailed, 465 
bluck, 464 ; vii 323 

Madagascar, vi 464 
mascarine, 466 
brow njf Bris. 467 
bloody' billed, 468 
great-billed, 468 
great blue-ffipaded green, 470 
Amboyna, ib. 

red, 493 
grey-headed, 471 
Senegal, ib. • 

Java, Aid. ^8 
bluc-breastra. Brown, 483 
red-breasted, vii 14 
orange-breasted, 15 n 
Gingi, 23 
black-crowned, 25 
Japanese, 27 

little American painted with 
various colours, Seb. 38 
grey-headed, 43 ’ 

Macao, Alb. 58 
Amazon’s, yellow-headed, 84 
red-headed, 88 
common, 92 


yellow-fronted, Bris. 
* 98 

red7nd-green Cayenne, 86 
yellow-crowned. Lath. 86 
^arty-billed, 87 h 
|vliite-fronted, 89 
white-headed, Edw. 89 


aurora, 91 


yellow-ivingcd, 98 
inealy-gr€bit, lOl ^ 
rcd-andbluc, 103 
blue-rfruntcd, 105 
little green, Edw. 106 
agile, Lath. 106 
less green, Edw.slOS, 1 10 
autumnal Lath. 108 
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VwftoU cdcho, vii 110 

BrasiHan green^ £dvr. 110 
Tui^MiecLed, ItiS 
IVadise, 116 
Cuba, 116 
Icstive, 120 
red-bauded, 122 
ash-crowned, 12b 
blue-beaded, lt'4 
little dusky, 126 
cummouot Jamaica, Sloan. 128 
red-throated, 128 
dusky, lt9 
oiange-heiided^ 131 
white breasted, 1S6 
hooded, 139 
pavoudne, 142 
yellow-headed, 1.53 
emerald, 134 
yellow-iaced, £dw. 161 
illinois, lol , 

Carolina, 167 
sea, X 321 

species onii)|jted by BufFon, or 
new, 446^ 

Partridge, diiiicuUies in the study of, 
ii 356 

species of, 357 
the liesh mixed with minute 
partickii/ot sand, 374 
bastard, i 182 
ot Garrira, ii 216 
white, 231, 241 
willow, 243 n 
wood, 24.5 

grey, or common, 359 

burrows in the snow in 
Sweden, 360 
a dirierent race from the 
red, 361 

weakened coveys unite, 
262 

nest found in a basb, 262 
breeding, 363 , 
its care of ii«-y'»uDg, 365 
food of the young, 367 , 
more' males hatebf^d than 
' females, 368 

method ofcatchiitj them, 
368 , 

breeding them 
to stock 
grounds, 369 

^ crows very destructive 
of, hi 59 m 
|rey*irbite» ii 371 

known to Arlitotle, 

a». 


Partridge, Damascus, ii 372 
mountain, 374 

of Mexico, 446 

red, 376 
^ Greek, 376 

Aiistule*8 account of 
it, 

its chief differences 
from the common 


partridge, 

trained to fight, S84 
European red, 383 
Guernsey, 385 

tfnot met with in 
some places, 
though in others 
extremely prolb 
6c, 385 

its peculiarities, 
387 

large flocks of tame 
ones, 388 
one taught to sing, 
389 

white-red, 390 
francoline, 391 
double-spur, 396 
Senegal, 396 
bare-necked, 397 
African red, 398 
red Barbary, 399 
rock, 400 
Gambra, 400 
ruio US-breasted, 400 
peailed Chinese, 401 
New England, 403 
American, 403 
Maryland, 403 
dwarf, of Tbeopbrastas, 405 
Mexican, 446 
pigeon so called in Martini- 
co, 479 

anters so called in Cayenne, 
V 6t 

tinamont so cidled in South 
America, 101 
smtr 105 
Guiana, 113 
sea, viil 551'' 
grey* 553 
orowo, 554 
collatad, 556 

epedes omitted by Buffon, 
or new, x 407^ 

Paras, generic character, vi 159 n ; 
*434 Mi'* 
mudcD,*t4Mlt;>'k54f > * 
aiueohi, t 9 / 
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Parus pipra, ▼ 13 ^ 

americaniu, Bris. vi 60 
gribeus, Lath. 156 ii 
major* 173 
ater, 180 

atiicdpilias, 180, 187 
pnlustris, 183 
cioereas, 188 
Gsruleus, 193 

major, Bris. 233 
* biarraicusf 196 
barbarus, Bris. 196 
penduliiius, 200 
polonicus, Bris 200 
narbonieusft, 209 
caudatus, 212 
tongicaudus, 212 
capeiuls, 219 
knjdfscik, 221 
cristatus, 223 
bicolor, 227 

carolineDsis cristatus, Bris. 227 
griseus, Bris. 231 
virginianus, 230 
cyonus, 233 
iiidicus, Aldr. 233 
umoTosus, 235 
amatorius, 235 
cela, 237 

species omitted by Buffou, or 
new, X 481 

Passer solitarius, Rdii. iii 376 
doraesticus, Kali, iv 27 
senegdlensis erythrorhynchos, 
Biis. 37 

erythrorhynchos cap# Bom 
S pei, Bris. 37 ^ 

nigci, Bris. 38 
montauus, Rail, 43 
stnltus, Bris. 45 n 
aylvestris. Aid. 46 n 
Bris. 5 1 

torquatns. Raii, 54 a 
canadensu, BrU. 
capitis Bona Spei, Bris. *53 
camleo^foscqs, Rail. 191 
atricatniB eshnjoSf Seb. 202 
indiciis maclouros, fi^aii, 221 
alius. Rail, 
214 


americaAits, Seb« 339 
torqtiHioB, sWe arundinaceus, 
Rail, 368 

ttigar, punctis ctoceis, Raii» 
454 

mils, Lin. v 365 
Rongirostrita^Nier* viii 127 i 



Fasscres, characters of the order, % 
399 

Passeiibus coii^ner, Aldr. jr 406 
Passerine, v 343 
Passerinette, v 334 
Patiricb, vii 388 
Pauxi, ii 340 

Pavo, generic character, ii 254 n ; 
x427 

cristatus, ii 254 
albus, 283 
varius, 287 
tibetaiius, 323 
niuticus, ^25 
japonensis, Bris. 325 
bicalcdratus, 327 
sinensis, Bris 327 
Peacock, wild, of the Manillas, ii 43 
crested, 254 

most beautiful of 
birds, 25.^ 

said to be sensible 
of admiration, 
256 

a native of the East 
Indies, 257 
probably introduced 
Into Greece by 
Alexander, 261 
the Swiss have an 
aversion to it, 
263 n 

capable of enduring 
cold, 264 n ' 
its growth, 266 
eggs hatched by 
a common hen, 
267 

incubation, 269 
management oi the 
young, 270 
the hen said to pre- 
fer its young to 
her own chicken, 
272 

its crest described, 
^ 273,275 
taU,274 

a deanly bird, 277 
its voice, 277 
' /ablee of, 278 
friendly with the 
turkey, 279 
ts ager 279 
allow qpce of ^)d, 
27f^ 

plants iqjoiious to# 

ff9 
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Peacock^ cre8<ed« method of catching, 
ii 280 

£rst eaten at Home 
hy Hortenaius, 
281 

prices of, 281 
its flesh keeps seve- 
ral years, 282 
its teat hers inter- 
woven ill a robe, 
282 

use of its eggs as 
food, 283 
vow of theii282 
African, 2d0 
white, 283 

wild ill the north, 284 
a modern variety, 285 
not a permanent race, 

286 II 

variegated, 287 
Thibet, 323 t 
Japan, 325 
Iris, 327 

diMible-spurred, 327 
Chinese, I3ris. 327 
little Malacca, 327 
Pei stall bird akin to, Ui 38 
Pearled hen, v 153 
Pciiri-green, vi 410 
Pecker, x 384 * ' * 

Pelecanus, generic character, ix SI 
x415 

oiiocrotalus, ix 278 
fuscus, 299 
carbo, 303 
gracuius, 312 
sula, o60 
piscator, 363 
bassatius, 363, 369, 370 
parvus, 367 
fiber, 368 

maculatus. Gin. 369 
aquilus, 37.3 

species omitted by Button, 
or new, x 5hi‘’' ’ 

Pelican, ix 278 , 

its modes of Ashing, dSO 
employed to catch fish^ 281 
easily tamed, 283 
long-lived, 284 
where foniid, 285 
its ponch, 294 
varieties of, 298 
wood, Cat viii. 285 
Barbary, Shaw, lx 290; x 251 
little-billed, Shaw, 
j252 


Pelican, brown, ix 299 
American, 299 

« indented-billed, 302 

saw-billed, 302 
frigate, 375 , 

species omitted by Buffon, or 
new, X 513 

Penelope, generic chafhcler, ii 346 n ; 
x428 
H 147 n 
Bris. X 172 
satyra, ii 318 
cristata, 346 
marai 1^349 
vociferans, 353 
inexicana, Bris. x 17f- n 
species omitted by Bufibn, 
or new, 485 

Penguin, birds so called, x S28 
common, 344 
great, 347 
little, 350 
Patagonian, 353 
black-footed, 357 * 
less, 3.37 
Cape. 357 
hopping, 363 
crested, 363 
red-footed, 366 
species omitted by Buflon, 
or new, 512 

Perception, diflerent in diflerent be- 
ings, i 1 

Perciioptcros, nut an eagle, i 43 n 

the alpine vulture. 111 
gypaetus, 111,153 

Perdix, gcucriu character, ii 356 n 
daroascena, Rail, ii 212 
awiepiacu, 224 
cinerea, 359 
cincreo-alba, 371 
daraascena, 372 
^.bontana* 375 
rufa, 376 
gneca, Bru. 376 
rubra, Bris. dSip 
rufa. Rati, 385 
Tufo-alba, Bris. 390 
francolinuii, 391 
bicalcarata, 396 
^enegalcnsts, 396 
. uudicollts, 397 ' 

rubra barbarica* Bris. 399 
petrosa, 480 . 
perlata, 401 
sinensis, Bris. 401 
marilanda, 403 , 

Novas Angiter Btis, 405 
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Perdixi cotttrnix, ii 405 
falklandtca, 431 
£liineii8U| 43^ 
nigriccdKs, 434 
suscitator, 435 
cristata, 440 
Novas Hispanis, 441 
coyolcSs, 442 
luexicana, 444 

4. montaua^ Bris.446 

iisevia, Gni. 446 
brasiliensis, Brls. v 105 

major, Bris. ib. 
species otniyicd by BufTon, or 
new, X 487 

Persiuiis, greatly skilled in falconry, 
i 236 n’ 

train the crow to hawJc, 
237 n 

Perutototl, X 257 n 

Fetrel> birds so called, x 258 
cinereous, 262 
shearwater, 262i 283 
wliite-and-black, 265 

spotted, 265 

pintado, 265 
antarctic, 272 
bruwa-and-wliite, 272 
white, 275 
snowy, 275 
blue, 277 
vittated, 277 
broad-billed, 277 
greatest, 281 
osprey, 281 
pulliu, 283 

white-grey, 287 
brown, 289 
fulmar, 287 
great black, 289 
stormy, 290 
diving, 296 n 

species omitted by BolTon, or 
new, 505 

Pctronella, Schwenck. v. 356 
Petronia marina, Raii, iv 54 
Pettychaps, v 327 

a lively bird, 328 
a pattern of conjugal fi- 
delity/ 330 
little, 334 

Pliaeton, generic character, ix 341 n ; 
x416 

isthereus,'it 347, 348 
.phoenicuras, 350 
.^demersus, L, 366 
mianorynebos, x 515 


Phalacrocorax, Bris«. ix 303 

minor, J3ris. 312 

s Phalatope, birds so called, ixa216 ' 
cinereou'<, 217 
red, 217. 219 
with indented festoons, 220 
grey, 220 

species omitted by BulTwn, 
or new, x 501 

Phalaropus, generic character, ix 217 ii 
Bris. 220 

hy])erhoreus, Lath. 217, 
219 

cifieirus, Bris. 217 
rulescens, Bris. 219 
lobulus. Lath. 220 
species omitted by Buf- 
fon, or new, x 501 
Phaps, of the ancients, ii 485 
Pharaoh's capon, ix 4 
Pha.«<cas, x 219 

Phasianus, gctiieric character, ii 56 n ; 
x428 

domesticus, ii 56 
gallus, 56 
colchiciis, 288 
albus, 307 
varius, 308 
hybrid us, 50^ 
picius, 

aureus sinensis, Bris. $11 
nyctheinerus, 314 
albus sinensis, Bris. 314 
argns, 317 
cornutus, 318 
motniot, 321 
guianensis, Bris. 321 
crista I us, 343 
raexicaiius, 354 
cristatus iiidicus, Bris. 496 
Ahlillarum, Bris. v 88 
species omitted by Bulfon, 
or new, x 486 

Phassa, of the ancients, ii 485 
Phatta, o ft t he ancients, ii 48.5 
Pheasant, IfflTsyi ,ii 169 

wild, grous»so called, 169 
/of Maryland and Peniisyl- 
. vania, 248 
ft * Hudson’&-bay, 253 
common, 288 

introduced into 
Greece by the 
Argonauts, 28^ 
described^ 293 
fond of watery 
places, 295 
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PbeaMQti common^ difficult to tame, 

ii 295 

unsocial, 296 
breeding, 297 
treatment of the 
^ouug, SOI 
made to breed 
with the hen, 
305, 309 
Heliugabaius fed 
his lions with it, 
306 

its age, 306 
hfiLS a secretion 
from the crop 
to nouri!»h the 
^ ' Jfoung, 466 M 

white, 307 
variegated, 308 
bastard, 309 
hybridal, 309 

toreigu birdst analogous to, 
310 

of the Antilles, 310, 351 
Kayrioaacou, 310, 351 
crowned Indian, 310 
crested of Cayenne, 31 0,343 
hocco, 310 
red, 311 
blue, 311 
golden, 11 
painted, 311 

old females resem- 
ble the males, 313 
hardy, 313 
' breeds with tlie com- 
nicu, 314 

black - and - white Chinese,* 
314 

pencilled, 314 
argils, 317 
homed, 318 
luotmot, 321 
peacock, 327 

of Guiana, 333 
crested, ;5<l^3 

greenisfi of Cayenne, 349'- 
coorier, 354 
crowned, of ludia, 496 , 
sea, X 155 ^ , 

species omitted by Bd,Ton, 
or new# 486 

Fhinis, of Aristode, the osprey, i 
283, 285 

PhcBuicopterus, generic chamcter, k 
47ajki it 419 
timber, ix 470 


Pbcenicopterus chilensis, x 502 
Phcenicurus, of Aristotle, ▼ 395 
torquatus, Bris 395 
Phcenix, supposed by Belon to be the 
bird of Paradise, iii 158 
Phytotoiua, generic character, x433 
Piaiiet, iii 81 
Piaiihau, v 214 ** 

Pica senega]ends,/firis. iii 92 
jamaiccnsis, Bris. 93 
candata indica. Kail, 97 
Antiilurum, Rail, 97 
mexicana major, Bris. 99 
nijnor, Bris. l02 
marina, Bail, 132 
lutco-nigra varia, Bail, 205 
persica. Aid. 245 
pajiueiisis, Bris. v 173 
aineiicana cristata, Frisch, 191 
brasiliensis, Seb. vii 371 
brasilica, Aid. viii 128 
Picacuroba, ii 515 
Picffi, characters of the order, x 398 
Picicitii, V 19 
Picket, watchy, iii 257 n 
Picuipiuima, ii 517 

Picus, generic character, viii 1 ^ x 408 ' 
cinereus major. Bail, vi 251 
murnrius, Bali, 262 
major leucopiimus, Bail, vii 
295 

canescens, Bail, 300 
viridis, viii 7 
persicus, Gm. 11 n 
lutcus persicus, Bris. 11 n 

c) opus persicus, Aid. 

11 n 

Fhilippinarura, 18 
gociibis, 19 
beugaiensis, 21 
goertaii, 23 ’ 
senegulcnsis, 24 
^apensis, 25 
striatus, 26 

dominlcensis striatos, Bris. 26 
minor, Bris. 28 
patserinus, 28 ‘ 
melanochloros, SO 
cayaiiensis, 31 

striatus, Bris* 31 
N aI^s^ Bris. S3 
snhdcrri BrU# 4B 
fiavk»D8,)i,iuW33 
9x«lhldus, Gm. 33 
cinnamoiueus^ 35 
multicolor, 36 • 

38 
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^ — Lath, viil 39 

chlorocephalus, Giu. 39 
ininiitus, 40 
auratus, 4^ 

major ali^i aureis, Kalm. 42 
canadcii'*is, 72 i 

striatus, Bris. 42 

marliu.s,*4;‘) 
nigcr, Bris. 45 

maxiiuus. Rail, 45 
carolii)ei)sis, bris. 50 
cayanensis cristalus, Bris. 
55 

Novaj A^liai, Bris. 58 
principalis, 50 
imlirifoetus, Ilaii, 50 
piieutns, 53 

virginianus pileatus, Bris. 53 
lineal us, 55 
varius, 83 

brasilieiisis, Raii, 55 
major, Raii, 62 
minor, Biis. 66 
tertiiis, Hail, 66 
cauavicii'sis, Bris. 72 
incxicanus, major ct 
minor, Bris, 74 
jamaicensis, Jiris. 76 
virginianus, Bris. 80 

minor, Bris. 

82 

carol? nensis, Bris. 83 
cajancnsis, Bris. 85 
rubrlcollis, 57 
hiruiidiiiaceus, 58 
flavipes, Gin, 58 
erylliroccplialus, 60 
major, 62 
minor, 66 
iiiibicus, 69 
cardiiiaiis, 70 
iiioliicctfiisis, 71 
tricolor, 74 
carolinus, 76, 78 
variegatus, Lath; 79 
bicolor. Gin. 79 
villosiis, 80 
piibfscens, 82 
tridact^lus, 8.> 
atucricHiuis» Fcm. 126 n 
species oinittod by Buft'Jli, or 
' new, X 454 

Bie, tlic term applied equally to the 
s]irikc.sand magpies in France, 
i 270 

Persia*^ Hi 97 
yellow-and-hlack. Cat, 203 
yellow-winged^ £dWt 261<ai 

VOL. X. 


Pic, green, of Ceylon, Edw. iii 397 
shurUlailed, Edw. 4.55 
great, of Braail, Edw v»55 
Brasil an, viil 127 n, 128 
horntnl Ethiopian, 157 
sea, ix U4 
Piette, ix 271 
Pigeon, ii 448 

doinesiicatinii of, 448 
Spe4 of, 449 

soineliiiies leturns to the wild 
.sidle, 4j0 

has a .sccrc;io:i from the crop to 
no iiisii plic yonn!i:, 4o6 n 
besi situation for its house, 
4.56, 457 

dilfercnt; breeds of, 458, 471, 
47 .'? 11 

taugl-.r to carry letters, 473 
mixed breeds of, 473 
tame ones in ancient Greece, 
474 ^ 

great price given for a pair, 
474 II 

manners of, 475 
foreign birds related* to, 477 
■wall, 451 

wiia, 453, 477, 480 n 
deserter, ol Belong 453 
rock, 453,^^ 
mountain, 453' 
bisei, 4.53 

• pouter, vaiicties of, 458 
proud, 460 

most prolific, 461 
varieties of, 462 
i^hakcr, or peacock, 463 
Polish, 466 
turbil, 467 
Dutch slndl, 467 
swallow, 468 
carmelitc, 469 
drum, 469 
dashed, 469 
S\vis.%470 
tumbTWr 470 
wheeler, 471 ^ 

471 

Norway, 471 
Ctfclan, 472 
iBarbary, 472 
frizzled, 472 
carrier, 472 
borseman, 472 

wood, of the West Ihdies, 
477 II 

violet, of Martinico, 478 
Jllexican, 478 n 

P P 
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iPi^on, blitck-spoited, ii n 
blue, 478 u 
Maninico, 479 
Tutous Cayenne, 479 
passenger, 480 
American, 480 
parrot, 480 

green, ot the Pliilippines, 480 
Amboyna, 481 
less whltc-befileci, 48ii; n 
middle \vhi(e*beilied, 482 n 
white-crowned, 482 
ring, 483 

reared the ancients, 
484 

migratory, 485 
tamed and fattened, 486 n 
foreign birds related to, 
490 

nutmeg, 490 
triangular spotted, 491 
ring-tailed, 49 f‘ 

Madagascar, 492 
green ring, oi Madagascar, 493 
scallop-necked, 494 
Cayenne ring, 494 
Nicobar, 405 
crowned, of Banda, 496 
great*dvowiied, 496 
great tail* i, 508 
Cape, 5(»9 
biack'Capped, 511 ti 
Carolina, 514 * 

species oiiiitied jay BufTon, or 
new, X 483 • 

Plgeoncr, liiilc, v 341 
Pinialot, iii 197 , 

Pinnati pedes, characters of the order, 
X 437 

Pintado, the nielagris of the ancients, 
ii 132, 137 
Guinea, 144 

two sorts of, 145, 147 
with black flesh. 147 
varietiitth^'f, 148* 152 
de^ibed, 153 ^ 

' liable to internal as 
well as^ external 
changeai 157 
peculiarity of ^fs tra- 
chea, 158 
its cry, 158 
its manners, 159 
partly an aqaatio 
itil « 
soon tamed, 161 
teggs of the wild and 
t diikt, *162 


Pintado, Guinea, hot easily reared^ if 

163 

produces a mule ^th 
the heu, 164 
early introduced into 
Britain, 167 u 
the ^ead of Tsis co- 
vered with its Shin, 
ib. 

frequent 'om Egyp- 
tian obcliskf, ib. 
Sjiecies omitted by 
Buffoii, or new, x 
c 485 

Pintail, X 1.55 
Pipeline, x 381 
Pipiri, V 191 

great, 194 
black-l'.eaded, ib. 
thick-bilied, ib. 
yellow* headed, ib. 
migratory, ib. 

Pippit, V 252 

Pipra, generic character, v 1 n; x 
434 

musica, Gm. iv 346 
purColu, V 5 
manaCiis, 7 
aureola, 9, 11 
erythrorepliala, 13 n 
leuc’oeiila, L. 13 n 
lcucoc.ipilla. Gill. 13 s 
gutturaiis, 15 
serciia, 16 
lorquata, 17 n 
rubetru, 18 n 
crisiata, I9ii 
grisea, 20 n 
^bifroiis, 22 
atricapilla, 24 
papueiisis, 25 
. rupieda, 27 
'^peruviana, 31 
leocotis, 76 
albiiVons, vS 118 
species omitted by. BufTon, or 
new, X 481 
Pitanga-guacu, v 200 
Pitchou, V 371 

,PUpit> birds so called, vi 121, 128 
^grectt, 123 
blue, 124 

Varieties of, 125 
variegated, 126 
bjue-capped, 127 
Pitsmalotl, iii ^197 
Pivoie, ortolan, ▼ 410 
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riatalea. generic ciiaTacteir,< viii 463 
n ; X 419 
leucorodia, vlii 463 
ajai^ 469 n 
pygnisaf, x 489 

Flatea, sive pelecanus* Aid. vli! 463 
ros€J., Bry. 469 ii 
coccinca, Brik. 469 n 
Pliny, errours i 81 
Plotus, ^leric character, ix 446 n ; 
^ X 415 
anhinga, ix 445 
nielanogaster, 448 n, 450 
Plover, general remaiaks ou the birds 
so called, ix 72 
bastard, 48 
Lapwing, 68 
grey, Alb. 68 
golden, 79 
green, 79 
^wargrini,‘83 
spotted, Edw. 83 
little, 85 
ring, 89 
Alexandrine, 89 
noisy, 94 
chattering, Cat. 94 
crested, 96 

spur-vringed, 96, 97, 101 
black-breasted Indian, 96 
hooded, 98 
crowned, 99 
wreathed, 99 
wattled, 100 
armed Cayenne, 101 
black-headed, i02 ' 
great, 103 
cream-colonrcd, 122 
species omitted by BniTon, or 
new, X 498 

Pluto of Mauriti is, tlie cormorant, 
ix 308 . 

pluvialis bcngalensis major, Bris. ii 49 
major. Rail, viii 518 
cineMB, Raii, ix 68 
viridis, Raii, 79 
aurea minor, Bris. 79 

freti Hndsoiiis, Bris 
83 

forquata, Bris. 89 ^ 
minor, Bris; 89 
virgiiiiana, Bris. 94 
dominicensis, Bris. 

95 n 

perslta cristtflti, Bris.'96 
•tsnegXlensia armata, Btis. 
■ 97- - 

gnajor, cedibAemps vnlgo, 103 


Pluvian, ix lOS 
pochard, x 178 

niexican, 176 

Podiceps, generic character, ix 222 n 
cristatus. Lath. 888, 28?, 
838 

obscurus, Lath. 888 
auritus. Lath. 831 
corniitus, Lath. 834 
minor, Raii, 834, 841 
Lath. 241,843 
thoraensis. Lath. 836 
ludovicianus, Lath. 237 
rubricolBs, Lath. 838 
cayanus. Lath. 839 
carolinensis, Lath. 844 
dominicus, Lath, 845 
Pojana, Zin. 1 169 

secunda, Zin. 166 
Poker, X 172 
Pukko, ix 887 
Poliopus, Raiif^x 174 
Polochion, vii 369 
Poiylmtts, Biis. vi 418 

surinamensis, 405 

loiigicaudut 
ruber, 3^ 
cayanensls longicaucitis,38d 
viol5ceus, 408 
punctidwiiar, 390 
mexicanus, 394 

lougicaudus, 

392 

ruber cris^ 
tatus, 396 
^ cyaneus* 409 
janiaicensis, 406 
doininicensis, 410 
brasiliensis, 411 

Pomegranate, the kernels poisonous 
to blackbirds and thrushes, iii 354 
Pompadour, v 44 

grey-purple, 46 
^ 47 

^ »pe, IV 83^38 
Pi^iiijay, vii 115 

Paradise, 716 
^ mailed, 118 
I red-banded, 122 
purplc-belUcd, 183 
with a blue head and 
throat, 184 
violet, 186 > 

• brown, 129 

' aurors^eaded, 13t 
Poppy-seed, said to make linnets aa4 
. ^Idfiochcs blind, iv 115 n 
Porphyrk) rufesceos, Bris.' iz 13? 

■ 9 ; 
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Forphyrio panctulatus. 'ix 149 
freii Hudsoiiis^ 160 
iia^vius 174 
nitus, 175 
iVibCUs, 176 
virulis, 198 
Diadt^raspatanus, £00 
minor, £01 
aiuericanus, Ilaii, 
Porph^riou, ix 189 
Por/aua, ix 173 
Poullazes, of Acosta, i 1-^0 
Pratincole,' Austi'Iiui, m ’ .iM 
sjiotteit, S j j 
collurcfi, ‘>56 
Preachin^^-'jirrl* v.ii l‘i0 
■ Procfllaria, generic cliaracter, x £58 n, 
414 

pviiViii'.is, 26£ 

capt n-is, £05 
luvvia, jlris. 265 
an I arc lira, 
nivei:, 275 
I'l.r.'ierj, Lalli. 277 
viilalci, Oju. 277 

piiiiiiiiis, • ‘ 6 \\ 
giatiidis 267 
cfnerca, liris. £o7 
289 

ptlii^ica, 290 

•specie's omitted by Buifon, 
or irev,', x 505 * 

Prohibitofia, of Fliny, \i 2 41 
Promerups, general rcnuirks* i)n tiie 
biids .so called, vii 332 
crc'^ted, .'>’)7 
blue-wlnget!, 3 j 9 
?*toxic'-ni, 359 
brown. 360 
f.'ap?, 360 

stripcd-bcilied brown, 362 
Now Guinea brown, 3o2 
gTeat," with^ ir'uzlcd 
liounces,^! 
grand, oC4 
orarlffc, 366 

species oinitted'vy Jim- 
fon, or new, U 408 
Pfoiucrops, Bris. vii 36o ‘ ^ 

iiidirus cristains, 357 
mexicanus, 359 
barbadeiisi*^, 366 
PrOTncr^»f>r, vii 357 
Prothonotary, vi 91 
^siiiacu, Bih, \a 156 

cocciiiea Bonariitn Foftu- 
narum inmlm, Bris. vi 491 


Fsitt:ica borbonica torqnata, tIi 4 
gingitiiana, 5, 23 
indica varia, 7 
angolensi*! Jutca, 9 
cyauoee]di;\los indica, 10 
auiboineiisis varia, 14 
turquuta, 
ind/ca. 24 

javeiisi^ cri^tatacDCciiiea, 29 

guiiinei.sis, *42 
martini can a, 145 
cayanen«is, 149 
brasiii«*hsis, j63 

liitea, 153, 16> 
frtinle rubra, 1 59 
uropygio * cya- 
neo, 177 

illiniaca, 161 

PsUtaciila luidaccensis, Bris. vii 33 
guiueensis, 35 
inadpgascariensis, 43 
brasilieiisis, 175 

fusca, 151 
icternccpliaIo% 
179 

gut t lire luteo, 173 

Psittacus, generic cliaracler, vi 414 , 
\ 402 

cristalivs, vi 4S4 
albus cristatus, Raii, 434 
siilpluireus, 435 
rusacens, L.alh. 437 
mohjccensis, Gniol. 437 
pliiiippitiarum, 438 
gigas, Lalli. 440 
aterriruus, Giiiel. 440 
erltliacus, 413 

ciiiereiis, sen subcaerulcus, 
Kaif, 443 

guineeiisis cinereus, Bris. 
443 

sinensi.s, 460 

accipitriuiis, 462 ; vii 118 
variiis indicus, Bris. vi 462 
eiogans, Clusii, 462 
niger, 464 

inadugascaricnsis uiger, Bris. 
464 

inascariNus, 46<3 
luacrorliyucos, 468 
grand ucus, 470 
sonegalus, 471 
garruliis, 475 
aurorre, 475 

coccin. orient, ali.s ex viridi 
etiiigro vnrlis,^aii, 473 
domiceila, 479 
lory, 481 
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PsiUacus punlceus, Vi 483 
rnbcr, 485 
giii‘l)ipn*:is, 487 
gnuHl.s, 'jsy 
bonuMiu, 49t 
cocciiieus. Lnib. 
indiciis Gjiu’i. -102 

VI- 't, JIO, 17 
.tiubirnlm-i*!, I Ins. 2 
1(i](|nalus mfjfToir,!!*-, Hnii, 2 
giu;>«rji luus, Lulii. J9, 21 
crvtlirfx-fplinlos, Ginel. 5 
cviinoc<*j)bj^us, 6 
oniKtus. 7 
Molsliti'ili.s 9 
iiKlicu?, liUlh. 10 
?nu!‘iuus, 1 1 
poTidicerianus, 13 
briMuntodns, !■?, 15 
luo.'uccanuh, Gin. 15 
oJivacvus, Id 
bt*;ig{ili?Msis, 19 
malacoMisis, 21 
cupauiii, 23 
iiica-natus, 24 
alric«|)illus, 25 
japoiiscns, 27 
orythrodil. iiiacr. Rail, 27 
BoiUii, La(h. .29 
javanicus, Gni. 29 
parvus Boiitii, Raii, 29 
galgulus, 33, 39 
pullarlus, 35 
pasiliiis variiis, Raii, 35 
xniniiuus, Clusii, 37 
pliilippeiisi’^. liris. 39 
clirysoptorus, 41 
alls doauratis, ib. 

€aiiu:i, 43 
xnelanoptcrus, 45 
capen.sis, 47 
torqiiatus, 48 
jniiior, 50 
taitinniis, 52 
xnucao, 57 

iimKiiinis alter, lUii, 57 
arucunga, 57 
ararauDa, 67 

maximum c^'aao • croceus, 
llaif, 67 
sevcnis, 69 
«1er, 76 

atnasonicus, 84, 86 
Brif. 92 
bravliensis, 

Bris. 84 
frantc lutca, 

Bris. 96 


Fslttacus amaaoxiicus, gutture luteo, 
I3rjs. vii 98 

•caeruleov 
Bris.105 

ocbroccpbalus, Gm. 84 
maj ’r .joiliilorhynchos, 87 
tarai>e, 88 

b j-a W i (• j 1 !5i s ci;y 1 1 1 rocephalos, 
J>iis. 88 

lencoci'phalufc, 89 
iiiurti/)!r.i!Mi.s, Bris. 89 
auroiK, 9» 
iutiMis, Bris. 91 
'.€stiviis,^2 

viridis iixlanorliynclios, Aid* 
94 

ochroptprus 98 
pulverulf tr.us, JOl 
casnleoccphalus, 10:3 * 

guiantusis cairuleus, Bris. 
103 

vrrs^Ior, Raii, 103 
liavanciisis, 105 
agili*., 106 

cayai.ensis, Bris. 106 
nutunnialii,, 108 
utp.cricaniis, Bris. 103 
violacpijs, 112 

Aquaruin Lupirirum insulsa. 



lulciis insulio Cuba?, Bris. 
116 

feslivHS, 120 
^doiniiiicensis, 122 
leucorpplialos, 1 2.3 
inartiiiic. cyanocepbalos, 
Biis 123 
menstruiis, 124 
guianeiisis cyanocephalus, 
121 

pnrpureus, 126 
coJlarius, 12o 

jaiu-iice: sis gutture rubro, 
43ris. 128 

luiffjir coIiD miniaceo, Rail, 

•128 ft 

^rdidiis, 129 
fcMD Ilispania?, Bris. 129 
^carotiucMsis, Laih- *31 
• ludovicianu.s, Cim. 131 
ppi avuanus, 1.3 > 
cinereiis, i.34 ii 
iKiisilipiisls ciuereus, Bris. 
134 n 

niolanuccphiilus 136 
inexioaiius pectore albo 
Bris. 136 
eaica» Lath. 139 
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Paittacus pOeatos, 6m. vli 139 
guianensis, 149 
farugiiiosus, 145 
versicolor, 147 
virescens> 149 
anaca, 151 
jeadava, 153 
smaragdinus, 154 
rufirostris, 156 
minor macrourns, 156 
canicularls, 169 
pertinax, 161 
brasillensis, Lath. 163 
aureus, bm. 163 
luteus. Lath. 1 65 
guaioiiba, Gm. 165 
caroiiiiensis, 167 
makHVDuaiina, 170 
tom, 17:i 
sosove, 174 
tirica, 175 
passerinus,^-^.77 
lui, 179 

turquatus, Gm. viii 130 
species omitted by BuiTon^ 
or new, x 446 

Psophia, generic character, v 88 n ; 

X 426 

erepitans, v 88 
undi^Vr. X 489 
Ptarmigan, ii 231 

its tail, 234 
fond of cold, 237 
easily caught, 238, 240 n 
shirts made oU Its plum- 
age, 240 n 
liiidsoiiVbay, 241 
Pteroclia, iii 473 ii 
Prerophmniceus Indianim, Will, iii 219 
Puffin, X 317 

Maiiks, 283 
Kamtscliatka, 326 
Puffinus ciuercus, Bris, x 263 
Aaglorum, Kaii, 283 
capitis B. Scei. *Brig. 289 
Purple>bird, creeper-oilicd, vi 301 
Purpureus, signi/ication of, ix 5w n 
Purre, viu 557 ' \ 

I^ygargus of Aristotle, i ^ n 

all^illa hirundina^a, Bel., 

acdpitef (mas.), Rail, 173 
Pygmies, viK 297. 299 n 
Pjrrrhocurax, Rail, iii 2 
* of Pliny, 6, 70 
Pyrrhula bainbergemu, Bris, iv 43 
afHcana oigra, Bris. 441 n 
minor, Bri|, 


Pyrrhula carolinennt cemlea, £cji». 
iv 449 

Biexicana nigra, Bris. 4.51 
caroJinensis violacea, Bria» 

452 •* 

bahamensia vioiacea, Bria. 

453 

americanifcTistata, Bris. 45fi 
Pyrrhulas, of Aristotle, v S95 


Q. 

Quadricolor, iy 18 

Quadrupeds, superior to other animals 
ill the sense bf smell, 
i8 

swiftness of, compared 
with that of birds, 17 
not so long lived as birds, 
20 

some cannot walk, 26 
water less suited to their 
nature than to that of 
birds, 26 

the palate their princi- 
pal organ of touch, 27 
order of their senses, 27 
&c. how this affects 
their character, 28 
passion of Jove in, 28, 29 
a greater proportion of 
them carnivorous than 
of birds, 35 

chain of connection be- 
tween them and other 
animals, 347 

Quail, said to be Jed by the owl in its 
migrations, i 283 
described, ii 403 
its differences from the part- 
ridge, 406 

its strong propensity to migra- 
tion, 408 

vast numbers caught in thU 
season, 411 n, 415 
vessels said to be sunk by 
tbem^ 417 n 
do not all migrate, 416 
its manners, 420 
made to figlit in ptibUc, 425 
taught to’bght with a maia 
426 

great Pollsbi 429 
white, 430 

‘^ith greehlsli leg%«439 
Maieutne, 481 
C3uaeae.4SA 
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iQutU, blaek-necked> ii 434 

noisy, 435 

Indian, of Bontius, 435 
crested, 440 
Mexicann 441 

less, 443 
TiOuisiana, 444 
Bengal,* Alb. iii 455 
species omitted by Buflon, or 
, new, X 488 
liking of the. ix 140 
Quakcr-blrd, x 306 
Quun. ii 346 
Qiianlitzonecolin. ii 440 
Quapactol, vii 3\)5 
Quato onioiiii, viii 50 
C^uatoatli, iv 355 
Quauhchichil, x 375 
Quauhcliochopitli, viii 74 
^uuuliiciluii vii 383 
Quaulrtotopotli alter, Kali, viii 72 
^uebraiUaiiuessos, x 381 
i^uerqucdulu, x 219 

liidiwiciana, Bris, 205, 
246 

frcii Hudsonis, Bris. 210, 
249 

2da Aid. ^24 
minor, Bris. 224 
lestiva, Bris, 227 
sineiisis, Bris. 236 
fcrrocn&i!), Bris. 239 
ainericana, Bris. 240 
' virgiuiaiia, liris. 241 

doiuinicensis, Bris. 244 
mexicaua, Biis. 247 
caroliiiensis, 249 
Quctele, ii 165 
Qiiijubatui, vii 165 
Quirizao, ii 353 


B. 

Bacchorse (bird so called), x 369 
Rail, general remarks on the birds so 
called, ix 138 
water, 146 

i^ngal, viii 530 
Ainerican, i%158 tL 
land, 139 ^ 

PhlUppioe. 152, 154 
brown, 153 
banded, 155 
loiig-biiled, 156 
'>Viri|inten,.'158 o, 160 
. Cayenne!! 158 

spblicd, 159 


Rail, variegated, ix 159 / 

Jamaica, 161 
little, 162 

Cayenne, 162 

species omitted by Bttffbn, o|p 
new, X 499 
Rain-bird, vii 295 

varieties of, 297 
of Brown, 421 
Kain-fowl, viii 9 

llallus, generic character, ix 138 n i 
X 425 

bengulensis, Gmcl. viii 530 
crex, Gn]^‘ixl39 
aquaticus, 146, 158 n 
philippcusis, 152, 154 

siriatos, Bris. 15it 

fuscus, 153 
striatus, Gm. 154 
torqiiatus, 1.55 
Joiigirostris, 156 
cayiii^sis, 158 
virgilfianus, 158 n 
peniisylvanicus, Bris. 158 n 
yariegatus, 159 
caroliniis, Gm. 160 
janiaiceiisis, 161 
minutus, 162 
lariformis, 331 , 
spec’^s lowttcd by Buffon 
or 499 

Rampliaslos, generic character, viii 
116; X 402 
momola. vii 328 
toco, viii 124 
dicolurus, 125 
pbcivorus, 126. n 
erylhrorhynchos, 126 xi 
picatus, 128 
torquatiis, 130 
phvonuiiis, 131 
viridis, 132 
piperivorus, 133 
luteus, 136 
cmrulens, 137 
Haphos, If o 
Ibiplius, Bris. i 419g 
llussai^ue, x 47 
Ralbsn^r, Haii, ix 414 
Raven, Til 12 

* bad qualities of other birds as? 
cribed to it, 12 

" said to destroy the buffajo, IS 
in some places held s^red, 14 
its smell, 15 • 

said to fight pitched battlers 

auguries from it, 16' 
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lUven^ its heart and entrails fancied to 
impart the spirit ol' prophecy, 
,iii 17 

its voice, 17 

tamed and taught to speak, 18 
taught to chase birds, 18 
scents carrion at a distance, 19 
anecdote of one. contriving to 
drink by dropping stones 
into .1 pflchcr, 19 
diiTcrcnt from other birds of 
prey, i'O 

its conjugal attachment dur- 
able, 29 

hoards ])rovision, and other 
things, 2.‘3 

fights ill defence of its young, 
i'6 

its pluniasc varies, 28, .‘32 
met:. O' 's of Ccilchi’:}.' it, .‘30 
eit'ctric apjiearancc on its bill. 


sojncrniu’s v, hile, .i? 
foreign bi.ds rej.'ucd to, 35 
night, i 315 j viii ‘150 
monk, iii 11 
Mexican, 33 
M'hitc, of the norlii, 33 
rtsK 3^1 n 
fudiiin, xiii 137 

of ifhii'Uus, iii 35 ; viii 


1 ■:;3 

of tl'.e <fo.sett, iii 37 
Corea, 37 
paradise, v 176 
AMI tor, ix 31(3 

Havens, king of the, iii 38 
H&xorhiii, x34'i 

Jlecurviroatra, generic ciiaracler, ix 
461 n ; x 423 
alba, viii 
avocetta, ix Idl 

Red-bird, iv 3 

fiom, Surinam, iCdw. v 13 
summer, Catesb. 299 
creeper- billed, 7f?97 
lleH-black, iv 9 , 

Redbreast, v 411 

its manners, 412 
ji;i ,:atory, 416 
said (u talk, 418 
•widely diffused, 420 n 
blue, 426 
Red-collar, vi 405 
Red game, ii 
Red-poll, iv 118 n 
less, 274 
yfliow, vi 43 - 
Redshanks viii 523 


Redshank, spotted, viii 511 
white, 529 
r Redstart, v 387 

sings night and day, 390 
its food, 39 J 
Tiidian, of liidw. i 270 
Bengal, of Alb. ib. 
greater, iii SAO 
small American, Edw. v 157 
cinereous, 392 
pTe3', 392 
Virginian, 393 
Rcd-tall, v 395 

collared. 398 
grey, 398 
Guiana, 401 
Redwing, iii 326 
Reeve, viii 531 
Reguius, I'.ils. vi 1.37 
cristatus, 146 
Rha;id, ii 54 

Rhea, gi’iieric character, i 394 a 
americana, Lath. .394 
Bris. 394 

Rheum-devil, iv 327 
Rhinoceros avis. Will, viii 160 

Ima varietas. Will. 

163 

birds, 142 

Rhodes, eagle perching on a house iu 
wld.cli Tiberius was, i 6.3 
Rhynchops, generic character, ix 451 
n; X 418 
nigra, ix 451 
Rice-bird, iv 12 
Ring-dove of Allan, ii 453 
lling-pigeon, ii 483 

foreign birds related to, 
499 

Ring-tail, not ibe while John, i 93 
descriljcd, 177 
Ripa ii.ajor, ii 241 
Roc, tli^ sume with tiie condur, i 151 
KoHc, Chinese, iii 129 
Rolicr, iii 127 

s|)ecIos of, 127 
Ci.inesc, 129 
garrulous, 132 

the young void their 
excrement in the 
nest, J.36 

said sometimes to 
build iti holes in 
the ground, 136 ii 
good raiUig ■ when 
fat, i:;v ^ 

* Abyssinian, 1.39 n, 140, 141 
SwalloAV-taiicd Indian, 141 
Aii^foJan 142^ 145 
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EolIer> long-tailedi iii 142 
Mindanao, 142, 145 
Bengal. 142 
of the ludieH, 145 
oriental, 145 
Madagascar, 146 
Mexican, 147 
paradise,*J48 

Brasilian sau^billed, Edw. vii 
.,329 

'^led, viii 140 

species omitted by BuiTou, or 
new, X 430 

Homans, their volerles described, iii 

28<f 

cookery, ix485 n, 486n 

Kook, iii 48 

said to do more good tiian harm, 
30 

its young eaten, 32 
Rose-throat, iv 7 
Royal bird, vii, 322 
Kubeciila carol iiicii sis cicrulca, Bris. ▼ 
426 

viridis ch^gantissiniu. Rail, 
viii 239 
Kubetra, Sebai, v 18 

anglicaiia, Bris. 121, 435 
Bris. 429 

major, sive rubiculu, Bris.' 
437 

luconiensis, Bris. 442 
pliilippcnsis, Bris. 444 

major, Bris 445 
madagascai icusis, Biis. 446 
Ruby, vi "-36 

topaz, 345 
emoiald, 365 
Kuif (quail), il 432 
(proj)er\ viii 331 
Ruinpkin, ii 114 n 
Runner, ix 467 
Russet, V 350 

Russet-tall of Provence, v 394 
blue, 425 

Ruticilla, Rail, v :i87 

wegHeckliii, Rnii, 421 
Rygehopsulia, Bris. ix 451 

S. 

Saccliarlvora, Brin, vi .322 n 

t jamaicensis, Bri *. .320 
Sucre, i 213 

K^Vplirin, of Boloii, 128, 130 
^ .Viiiericaii, 215 n 
oacrct, I 215 
Saf-sal't ii 55 


St. Martin, i 93. 94, 95 
described, 173 
^Salaczac, viii 219 
Sahingune, vii 5.52, 

Salicaria, Rail, v 354 
SulJinn, i 395 
Saloyazir, x 253 
Sand aqua, i 86 n 
Sandcrliiig, viii 54,3 
.^\lb 357 

Sandpiper, striated, viii 525 
shore, 527 
dusky, 539 
frcck'l^d, 541 
grisled, ,542 
green, 545 
common, 549 
Swiss, ix 59 
Senegal, 61 
Gun, 63 
armed, 64 
l^isiiina, 64 
iSiyeuiie, 66 
grey, 68 
hebridal, 124 
spotted, 133 

species omitted by Buf- 
fon, or new, x 496 
San-lua, vii 286 
Sapphire, vi 

emcr«iuvTi57 

Sarccllc, birds so called, x 217 

.r domesticated by the Ro- 
mans, 217 
common, 219 
little, 224 
summer, 227 
Egyj)lian, 232 
JMaungascar, 2.33 
Coromandel, 234 
Java, 235 
Chinese. 236 
Feroc, 239 
soucrourou. 240 
»oiu*roiiroito, 241 
rfpiiuius-tailed, 243 
long-tailed {ulbus, 241 
^ whiie'and-black, 246 
Mexican, 247 
Xaroiina, 248 
browii-and-white, 249 
Sassebe, vii 12:> 

Siiui -j'da, iii *133 
Sav,u'ou, viii 451 
SavHiia. V 171 
Suva<u, iv o21, 345 
Scarecrow, ix .333 
Schet of Jjuddgascar, v 186 
Schcl-all, V 186 
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SparroWi Indian, iv IS 

^•(.‘liow-hcadcd, Edw, 
!d 

^vhite breasted, Edw. 
19 

Chinese. Alb. 18 
house, ‘27 

varieties in its co- 
lour, ‘J9 

very desiruclive, SO 
atlempls to destroy, 
31 

Senegal, 36 

rcdibilled, 37 
black, 38 
Brazil, 39 
Jukla, 39 
date, 40 
eapsa, 40 
tree, 43 

breeds with the canary 
bird, 
clicsnut, 45 
ring, 45 

described, 54 
little, *50 
mountuiu, 45 
collared, 45 
fool it h, 45 
wild, 48 
green, 49 

Edw. vlil 239 
rctl-headed CdNt nne, iv*19 
blue Ca 3 »enn» , 50 
Aladagascar, 51 
cf the Cape of Good Hope, 
51 

crested tree, 52 
Cayenne, 52, 349 
Caroliir.:, 52 
beaulilul iiiaikcd, 53 
of the Coa'it of Aifica, 53 
little brown, of Cate&by, 135 
Senegal, 156 

little, 1.53J 

blnG-and- brown, Rp-y, 191 - 
black - ar d - yellow frizzleo, 
Edw, 205 \ 

long-tailed, Kdw. 
green, Banc. 271 
scarlet, Edw. 500 
rumpless blue-uiid-red In- 
dian, Will, 300 n 
hedge, v 363 
^>d, 364 
Guinea, vii 35 
Brasilian, 37 
sea, X .3" 3 

n 95?. 11 tin 


Sjic.vl'ing'bird, iii 460 
Spernitlogus, of the ancients, ii 35 
^ Spheniscu**, Bris. x 357 . 

Spicitere, ii 325 
Spipola, Aid v343;*vi388 
I alteia, Aid. v 244 
pectorc ct vcnti^ caiidido, Will. 

Spiza, of Aristotle, iv 17-5 
Spoonbill, white, viii 463 • 

Brazilian roseate, 469^ n 
scarlet, 4 (*9 ii 
dw-irf, X 489 
Staiinel, i 244 « 

Stare, conitnon, iii 177 

when voting scarcely distin- 
gnisliable from the blackbird, 
178 

its whirling: llight, 179 
curious mode ot' culcliing, 179 
very noisy, 180 
social, 180 

the ficsb commonly bitter, 183 
tauglil to speak, 1o6 
W'hhe, lc’8 

black-and-white, 168 
gvc> cinereous, 189 
Cape, J90 
pied, 190 

black-and-white Indian, 191 
Louisiana, 192 
brown-headed, 194 
Mexican, 195 
of Magc'llarfs Land. 197 
yellow Indian, of Brisson, 200 
of Edw. 279 n 
red-winged, of Catesby, 219 
yeJlow-Iieaded, of Edw. 263 
yellow hcijgal, Alb. 279 ii 
sea, 366 

Chinese, Edw, 387 
crescent, 392 
jlTgeon-bouse, 405 
Indian, of Buntius, 458 
species omitted by BufToii, or 
new, X 461 
Stnriki, x 387 
Starirng, sre Stare. 

Star-.slioi, ix 431 n 

Stadia, Aj^ovandi, ii 35, 36 

Sterna, ^neric characi:er, lx 319 n ; 

X 418 

liiftindo, 324 
major, Bri.s. 324 
niinuta, 329 
minor, Bris. 329 
Boysii, Lath. 331 
nsevia, Gxn. 331 
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Sterna nigra, ix SS/i • 

'Bm. 3J3 

atricapilia, I3ris. SS5 
j)an'ciya, L iili. J37 
])iiiij‘yc‘usft, (jm. ;ii>7 

tay.niM.a'j, Giu. o40 
s'.oriM, lo7 

sjfttcios uiaiited by liadbii, or 

iitiw, X ;iO‘I 

Stcrconrariiis strialns, Bris. ix -I')?, 443 
loiigicaiuius, JLirls. 

'Stint, viii • 

Stoik do’/f, ii 476 
Stone ot‘ Cji yenne, ii 340 
Stone-bird, li 341 
Stonc-chal, v 42^ 

Eiigli.sli, 435 
Soiiegal, 441 
Lucouian, 41^ 

PhHip])iiie, 441 

great, 445 
IMadngascar, 446 
great, 446 

Capt*, 449 
spcctadci 451 
Stonegall, i 243 ii 
Stone-Mniicb, v 429 
Sloj)arola, Aid. v 118, 343 
Stork, looiiiitaiii, i 43 ii 

wliile, or coniinoii, vill 2C3 
ils migration, 270 
playing ebiidreu 

at liklo and seek, 
276 u « 

moral virtues ascribed 
to it, 2Vd 
black, 280 
American, 283 
sea, X 379 
Storm<finch,'X 290 
Siournc, iii 192 

Strix, generic character, i 292 n 5 x 
401 

bubo, i 292 
scandiaca, 298 n 
virginianu, L. 298 n 
otus, 302 
scops, 311 
alucu, St5 
stridnla, 318 
orientaiis, lias. 318 
Hainiiica, 322 
uiuhi, 327 
cinivea, H«ii, 327 
artica, 330 n 
accipitrlua, 330 u 


Sirix jiasserina, 1 331 
braslinna, 336 
brasiliensis, GincJ. 336*» 
funciea. Lath. 338, 3*4 
L. 34 i 

freli Iludijoi-.is, Hris. 3,S8 
noclUieronni.s Ger. 338 
nyclea, 340 

alba Ireli Hudsonis, Bris. 341 
cayanensi'», 34.3 
cunadcii-ds. Bus. 34.3 n 
dominie en ds, 31,3 
specie s oiiiiOed by Butfon, or 
new, X 444 
Slrom-jager, i 142 
StionUvogeJ, i 142 
StronUios of the Greeks, iv 27 n 
Slruthio, generic character, i351ni 
>. X 426 
caraelns, 1 351 
rhea, Gm. .394 
C‘d})r^QS, L. 405 

SlrutliiocutiflMas Aiucricauus, Kail, 
391 

Strut hiones, a new order framed by 

Latiiuni, i .352 n ; x 436 
StruUiophugi, I 086, 390 
Striiihos, three kinds of, mentioned 
by ileuidoliis, i 3^2 n* 

Siurnus, geiiersiMekuractcr, iii 177 11; 
X l:]3 

vulgaris, iii 177, 188 
capensis, 190 
liidovi Claims, 192 
Juuceti, 19.S 
obscuriis, l93 
Novse IJispaiiia^, Bris. 193 
iiiexicanus, 19.5 
niililaris, 197 
moriu, Daud. 385^, 
ludovicianus, 392 
indicus, Bontii, 458 
cincUis, Gm. ix 127 
species omitted by Boffoi). or 
Jiew, X 461 
Sq^ibuteu, Gesn. i J 77 

described, 4 78 
Sugar-lj^»d, vi 320 
Suia camlida. Bris. ix 363 
Bris, .365 
Imm u, Bris, 368 
huieri, Haii, 370 
bassana, Biis. 370 
Buri, i 39.1 

Swallow, general remarks on flie birds 
so called, vii 4>U 

reputed submersion of, exa« 
iniaed, 444 
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Swallow* origin of tlie report of its 
submersion, vii 458 
tbe same said of the stork, 
viii ^72 

f reat Peruvian, i 163 n, 185 
ernate, iii 167 
chimney, vii 468 

anecdote of one, 
472 11 

varieties of, 481 
Antigua, 481 
Pan ay an, 481 
ruf’oiis-bcilied, 482 

" Cayenne, 482 
great, of Sene- 
gal, 485 

Tufoiis-cowled, 483 
Cape, 483 
Senegal, 485 
wliitu-finctured, 486 
'white-bfilied, 486 
ambergris 487Vv 
crag, 51 1 
black, 535 
Peruvian, 538 
ash-belliod, 541 
blue Louisiana, 542, 644 
violet, 542 
purpffe, 542 
Canada, 54€»' 

Cayenne, 544 
chalybeate, 544 
Brasilia n, 547 
browp'CoIlared, 548 
while-bellied Cayenne^ 550 
white-winged, 550 
esculent, 552 
wheat, 563, 565 
little brown Bourbon, 565 
grey- rum ped, 566 
rufoiis-rumpcd, 568 
sharp-tailed, 573 

brown Louisiana, 
570 

black ^artinico, 
573 

Americalb, 570 
aculcatcd, 570 V 
sea, vii 562 ; ix 31$, 324 
great, ix 324 * « 

Cayenne, 340 
less, 329, 335 
PliHtppine, .337 
^ of great alar extent, 338 
species omitted by BafFon* 
or new, x 482 
Swan, capuchined, i 4|0 
mate* ix 489 


Swan, tame, ix 489 
longevity bfi 497 
its combats, 498 
uses of it, 513 n 
wild, 505 
t whistling, ib. 

^ its song. 510 n 
species omitted by Buffon, Of 
new, X 507 
Swift, vii 513 ^ 

good eating, 520 
inodes of catching, lb. 
white-bellied, 528, 536 
whiic-collarc J, 539 
Swiftness always connected j^with 
acuteness of siglit, i 4 
of quadrupeds compared 
with that of birds, 17 
Swift-runner, ix 12i2 
Swine I’attcned by fishes dropped 
from trees, viii 352' ii 
Swiiicpipc, iii 326 

Sylvia, generic character, v 296 n ; 
x438 

grisea. Lath iii 447 
locustella, Lath, v 255 
luscihia, Lath 296 
niadagH.<scavieilsi.s, Lath. 325 
horteiisis. Lath. 327 
passerine. Lath. 334 
aliicapilla, Laih. 336 
cinerea, Lath. .343 
ciirruca, Lath. 346 
schmnobanus, Lath. 350 
salicaria, Lath. 354 
rufa, L-.ith. 3.58 
umvia. Lath. 361 
modularis, Lath. 363 
dartfordiensis, Lath. 371 
afr.ctiiia, Lath. 373 
inacroura. Lath. 374 
noveboracensis. Lath. 378 
Vricapilla, Lath. 377 
mficanda, Lath. 378 
fuscicollis. Lath. 379 
cmnilesceus, Lath. 380 
pensilis, Lath. 382 
phmnicurus, Lath. 387 
crithacus, Lath. 395 
^iaiiensis, Lath. 401 
Ticednla, Lath. 402 ' 
massiliensis, Lath. 409 
macukita, Larli. 410 ' 
rubecula, Lath. 411 
suecica, Lath. 421 
sialis, Lath. 426 
Tublcoia* Lath. 429 
tybetra^ Uith*.48r' • 
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Silvia fervida. Lath, v 441 
caprata, Lath. 44ii 
fulicata, Lath. 444 
phiiippensis. Lath. 445 
s^billa, Ltith. 446 
iDHgiia, J>ath. 446 
sperata. Lath 449 
perspicilAta, Lath. 451 
renanthe, Lath. 454 
atapaziiia» Lath 46^ 
>uttentotta, Lath. 464 
aurantia, Lath. 466 
ieucorhoa. Lath 468 
zejlonica. Lath, vi 31 
iimdagascariensis. Lath. 33 
borbonica, Lath. 35 
livid a, Lath. 37 
ruhgastra. Lath. .38 n 
timiata. Lath. ib. 
Davescens, Lath. .38 n 
fuscata. I^th. 39 n 
subtlava, Laih. ib. 
sshtiva, Latli. 41 
petLchia, Lath. 4.3 
albicollis, Lath. 44 
ludoviciaiia. Lath. 45 
chiorolcuca, Lath. 47 
auricollis. Lath. 49 
maculosa, Lath. 51 
ttiuhus, Lath. .54 
tigrina, Lath. 56 
trochiius. Lath. 53, ISO 
pinuSfXath- 60 ' 
virens, Lath. 6^ 
icterouephala. Lath. 64 
doniiiiica, Lath. 66 
americaiia, Lath. 68 
cincta. Lath. 70 
canadensis. Lath. 72 
Taria, Lath. 74 
Tuticapilla, Lath. 76 
peiins^lvan^ca, Lath. ^78 
casrulea. Lath. 80 * 

chr^soptera. Lath. 82 
coruuata. Lath. 84 
chrysucephala, laith. 86 
cristata, Lath 8? ' 

multicolor, Lath. 88 
tequinoctiaiis. Lath. 90 
protonotarlus, Lath. 
seiiiitorquata. Lath. 95^ 
fuiva, Laib. 95 
fusca. Lath. . 
pinguia. Lath. 99 
caiiR, Lath. 101 
catidris. Lath. 102 
vermivorB|,Lath. 107 
#pritnaiiie|ia% Lath. 


Sylvia bonariensis, Lath, vi 111 
^ paiiuarum. Lath. 113 
banaiiivoFa, Lath. Il5* 
rampestris, Lath. J20 
cyaiioccphala, Lath. 123 
viridis, firis. 123 
cayaiia, Lath 1i!4 
cayaiiensis caBiulea, Bris. 124 
velia, Lath. 126 
linea*a, Lath. 127 
guira. Lath 128 
brasilieuMs viridif, Bris. 128 
troglodytes, Lath. 187 
regains , f.ilth. 146 
calendula, Lath. 154 
elata, Lath 157 
fluvicohis, Latii. 231 
species omitted by Buduii, ot 
new. X 478 
.SjTOpcrJrix, ii 213 
Systems iit oiiiiUioiogy, x 393 
395 

Latlmiu's, 436 


T. 

fabaduru, iii *163 
labaque, iv 130 
Tacco, vii 299 «a*\v 
Tagiiiari, ii 226 
Tait-soii, vii 288 
yalar»r iv 338 
I'alchicualti. 313 
Tiilcva’’'ix 192 
Taiiiatia, viii 98, 459 n 

with a red head and throaty 
101 

collared, 103 
beauliiui, 104 
blaclv and'whiio, 105 
Tanagcr, genera) remarks ou the, iv 
293, 320, 342, 354 
rufous-headed, 49, 330, 332 
1{|ue, 50 
grand, 295 

of the. wuuda of Cayenne, ib. 
crested, 297 
Hriolet, 298 
scarier, 300 
oft 'ttUttd:*, ib. 
liooded, 501 n , 
brasiiiau. 301 n 
Canada, 304 
, red, 304 

great price given by the 
i^pamardi} for their 
tiEins, ^ sk . 
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Tanager^ mississippi, iv 306 
black-l'ucct], 308 
* black-headed, 310 
I'urrow-cia .^cd, 313 
black, 314 
nitbiis, 314 < 

Guiana, 314 
turquoise, 315 
red-bri I’^tcd, 316 
St, Douiiiigo, 319 

bishop, 31! I 
Tcd-Iicaded, 323 
green, 324 
olive, 326*‘ 
black-aiid-bluc, 326 
groy-hcadevi, 329 
green-headed, 333 
grey, 333 
paradise, 336 
blue, 339 
black-lhroated, 340 
hooded, 341 V, 
red-hea Ud, 343 
layacu, 343 
jacarini, 349 

its peculiar action# 
349 

golden, 351 
iie^o, 333 
ca»ruleiinipi<'^'ii n 
yellow, 355 n 
white-heeded, 350 n 
Arnhoyna, 357 n 
miloHiv, 357 11 
sil' t I, 350 
358 

summer, v 209 , 

black-; i..!)a«ed, vi 128 
specie? "iniUed by BulFon, 
or new', x 470 

Tanagra, gcr.< ric characlcr, iv 293 
11 ; x 'J32 

cay' 111 , 1 , iv 49, 330, 332, ''•53 
f ayencnbi*j \iiidis, Bris. 49 
ceerulea, 50 

cyanca, 136 I 

caruliutiisls cajrulea, Bril. 
136 

niiigiui, 29.5 
crislata, 297 
bonariciisis, 298 
rubra, 300 
hrisllia, 300, 301 ii 
^ piieata, 301 n 
* rubra, 304 
niibbissippicnsis 306 
uielanopis, Lalh. 308 
fttru# Gm. 303 


Taiiagra, alricapilia, iv 310 
striata, 31^ 
brusilieiisis, 315 
jacapa, 316 
dumiipca, 319 
episcopus, 321 
gularis, 323^, 
vireiis, 324 
olivaeed, 326 
lucxieana, 327 
guianeiisis, 329 
tricolor, 333 
grisea, 335 
tutao, 236 
mexicanu, 339 
nigroLoliis, 340 
piltMla, 341 
gyiola, 3435 
sayuea, 345 
jaearina, 319 
violiicea, 351 
cayaiK IIS'S, Gfu. 353 
canoia, .354 n 
Aava, 355 n 
ulbi Irons, Lath. 3o6 n 
leiicoccpiiala, Gm. 556 il 
amboinensis, 357 n 
inilitaris, .357 n 
silens, 358 

second kind ofi Will, v lo n 
msliva, 209^ 
nigvicoUis, vi 128 
species npiilted by BuiFon# 
or new, x 470 
Tanas, i 238 
angara, Ilaii, iv 336 

cayaiiensis nigra enstata, 
Bris. 297 

braziliensis cmnilca, Bns. 

.315 

viridis Bris. 324 
cayaiiensis cterulea, Bris. 

327 

varia cblorocc- 
pbalos, Bris. 
3.33 

cyanocepha- 
los, Bris. 
333 

IVbarbadensis csenilea, Bris. 
339 

brasiliensis ciucrea, Bris.341 
peruviana viridis, Bris. 343 
brasilieusis varia, Bris. .345 
nigra, Bris. 349^ 
nigro*la||^a, Bris, 

351 ^ » 

cayanensis nigra, Bris, 353 
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IV&ogam/ c^ndea Novm HispamsB, 
Brb. 5v 354 n ^ 

brasUieiUits, Bris, 355 ti 1 

leucocephalos, > 
Bris. 356 n 

ambomensia caferuJea, Bris. 
357 n 
Tanombe, iii ^4 

Tantalus» generic character, ix 1 ; x 
4V1 

locui^ror, viit S65 
ibis, ix 13 
niger, 17 
falciiiellus, $7 
inaiiiiions'ft, ^0 
cnlvus, 31 
cri. status, 33 
ruber, 34 
albus, 39 
iusciis, 41 
caj'anctisis, 43 
guarauna, 43 
inexicanus, 44 
gribcus, 46 
albicoiiis, 47 

spc<.ies oiiiitted by ButTon, 
or new, x 492 
Taparara, viii 1^:20 
Tarabe, vii 83 
Tarax NVmcsiani, ii 13 ^ 

X^arda, ii 13 u 

pyrenuica, 13 ti 
liana, 36 

Taring(iii|L% ix 435 
Tarrock, ix416 

Taste, fnan perhaps superior to other 
antiiiab in the sense of, ! 
of birds jui'< rior to that of 
qoaUrupeds, 21 
Tavon, x 388 
Tavoua, vii 120 
Tclia-chcrt, i 271 
be, 275 

TeaU common, x 224 
summer, 227 
blue-wiiiged, 241 
, St. Domingo, 244 
species omitted by Bufibn, or 
new, 512 

for4he rest, fee Sarcelle 
Teciinicai tennis explained, 

Tocclotl, i 306 n 
Tocteo, V 133 n 
Teitei, iv 351 
Teniochblli, ii 333 
Tenipatlahoac, x 153 
Teoauhteiotl, iv S27 
oTepctototl, ii 333, 334 • 

VOK.. Tn 


Teqaixquiacasanat), iii ti 
Tern, greater, ix 324 
less, 329 

Karatsebatkan, 331 , 
black, 333 
Panayaft, 337 
sooty, 338 
Ca;^etme, 341 

species omitted Buffon, or 
new, X 503 
Tesquizana, iii 95 
Teteiua, v 73 

Tettao, generic character, ii 168 nj 
X 429 ,, 

of Pliny, 171, 172,174 
alter, 11, 172, 174 
urogallus, 168 
tetrix, 184 
boiuiiuus, 198 
bonasia, 203 
alchata, 212 
scoticus, 220 
lagj^-Tfs, Gin. 220, 231 
mutuH, iVlUrtin. 261 
albus, *^41 
canadensis, 245 
umbellus, Lath. 247 
togatus, Gm. 247 
pbasiaiielius, 252 
perdix 359,371 
inoiitaii955’*375 
rufus, Gm. 376, 390, 399 
L. 385, 390 
francolinus, Gm. 391 
orieiitnlis, Haselq. 391 
bicalcaratus, 396 
nudicullis, 397 
petrosus, 400 
sinensis, Osb. 401 
roarilandus, 403 
coturnix, 405, 429 
falklandicus, 431 • 
chinensis, 432 
nigricollis, 434 
su^citator, 435 
erbtatus, 440 
O Nova Hispanie, 441 
coyolcos, 44l 
, ./mcxicanus, 444 
^ major, .Gm, v 105 
j * cinereoii, Gm. 103 
variegatus, Gm. 109 
soui, Gm. Ill 
guianensis, 113 
Tetraoii, ii 13 n'. <, 

Tetrax, NemesiannB, ii 7, 172 

Atheamus, 15, 35, 171, 172 
Tetrix, Of Aristotle, ii 6, 171 
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Tetzonpaiiy iii 34i 

Thistlefinch, iv lS48 

See Goldfinch. 

Throstle* iii 295 
white, 302 

Thrush, of Seba, iii 201 

golden of Edwards, 269 
distinguished from the black* 
bird, 283 
species otj 284 
gencial characters of, 286 
kept to fatten at Rome, 286, 
320 n 

their dung used to fatten oxen 
and'hAgs,* 287 

pots placed ill trees for them to 
breed in in France, 288 
some species taught to spea^, 
289 

mode of calrhing, 290 
migrations of, 291 
song, 295 • 

unknown {b^^he ancients, 
'■* 300 *^ 
white, 302 
crc'jtcd, 302 
Guiana, 304 
little, 305 
reed, 308 
missd, 3i0 

whiti^flT 315 
Cayenne, 323 
red* breasted, 324 
Avinci, 326 
Uarbary, 330 
green, 330 
red-legged, 332 
small, ot the Philippines, S3^ 
Philippine, 334 
Chinese, 335 
little of St. Domingo, 336 
geiden^crowned, 336 
iox-coloured, 343 
ferruginoiLs, 343 
mimic, 345 , 

mocking, 348 u f 
rose-coloured, 365 
rock, 3fe9 
blue, 373 
solitary, 376 
pensive, 381 
]:crmit, 383 
iVlficau, 385 
rufous-winged, 388 
^sjicctacle, 389 
glossy, 390 
shining* 394 
gilded, 396 


Thrush, Ceylon, iii 397 

orange-bellied, 400, 401 
white-runiped, 402 
brown Indian, £dw. 405 
crying, 4i>3 
cinereous, 404 
pigeon, 405 
olive, 407 
black-throated, 408 
Indian, 411 
ash-coloured, 412 
Senegal, 413 
Madaga^ar, 414 
Mindanao, 416 
Mauriliusv- 417 
black-headed, 418 
brunet, 420, 421 
Avhite-chinned, 422 
black-breasted, 425' 

Cape, 425 
Aroboyna, 427 
Bourbon, 428 
dominican, 429 
ash>nimped, 432 
black-cheeked, 434 
Surinam, 435 
palm, 436 
Whiclah, 438 
rufous, 439 
yellow-breasted, 440 
Hispaniola, 441 
nun, 443 
Ethiopian,^ 444 
Abyssinian, 445 
black-chinncd, 449 
blue-tailcd, 451 
of Rio Janeiro, v 36 
king, 64 
alarum, 67 
speckled, 69 
ant, 70 

rufous-uaped, 72* 
black-crested, 74 
white-eared, 76 
chiming, 78 
black-winged, 80 
musician, 81 
barred-tail, 85 
white-backed, 86 
crested, Kleiin 175 . 
yRVater, ix 153 

^ species omitted by BufFon, or 
new, X 462 

Tiberias, eagle perching on a house 
in which he was ac Rhodes, i 63 
Tib-lic, viii 242 ' 

Tiercel, a name for theimale of aU 
fapacious birds, i 230 
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Tige, V 

Tije.guacu, v 5 
Tije-guacu paroarat iv *52 
Tijepiranga, iv 300^ 301 n, 341 
Tiklin, iz 152 

brown, 153 

8tripc(i, 154 ’ 

ctiJaredb 155 

Tiiiamou, general remarks on the 
birds so called, ▼ 100 
* great, 105 
' Cayenne, 105 
cinereous, 103 
variegated, 109 
pintado, f09 
r little, 111 

TInamus, generic character, v 1 00 ii 
brasiliensis, 105 
clucreus, 108 
variegatns, 109 
soui, 1 11. 

3'irica, iv 9j vli 175 
Titiri, V 191 

two varieties, 193 
Titlark, v 244, 255 u 
white, 249 
Titling, V 348 

moor, 429 
Titmice, vi 159 

woodpeckers included among 
them by Pliny, 159 
their manners, 1 02, 168 
very prolific, 164 
niodt's of catching, 165 
tlestnictive lo bees, 166 
geneial characters of, 167 
Titmouse of I’amdise, Edw. iv 336 

gold-headed black, £d\v. v 
13 II 

cardinal, 160 
yellow', CarcSby, vi 58 
scarlet crowned blue, 156 
great, 173 , 

finch, 175 
marsh, 183 
Canada, 187 
blue, 192 
bearded, 196 
mountain, Alb. 200 
peiiduline, 200 

its nest, 

Languedoc, 209 
long-tailed, 212 
reed, 215 
Cape, 219 
Siberian, 221 
ev\:sted, 223 

ef Carolina, 227' 


Titmouse, toupet,'vi 22^ 
collared, 229 
hooded. Cat. 229 ^ 
yellow-rump, 230 
Virginian, 230 
yellow-throated grey, 231 
great blue, 233 
aznre, 233 
aniuruus, 235 
black, 237 
Guiana, 237 
Bahama, Cat 323 n 
species oinitte<l by Buifon, 
or ney, x 481 
Ti vouch, vii 355 n 
Tiacalcatl, x 31 n 
Tock, viii 146 
Toco, viii 124 
Tocolin, iii 217 
Tocro, V 113 

Todus, generic character, viii 238; 
’ X 40^ 

parp^'\*sa)us, Gin. v 173 
viridis, viii'SsO **** 
cinoreus, 242 
casruleus, 244 
varius, 245 n 

8i>ecie5 omitted by BufTon, or 
new, X 457 ^ 

Ibdy, birds so f^^ed, viii 238 
Morth Animban, 239 
reen, 239 

outl^ Ameiican, 242 
cinereous, 242 
»\lue, 2-14 

orange-bellied, 244 
variegated, 245 n 
.species omitted by Buflbn, or 
new, X 457 
Tolcana, iii 193 
Tolcomoctli, viii 227 
1 olocatzanatl, iii 193 
Toltecoloctli, X 247 
Toiuiiieius,, American, vi 336 
Toquilcoyot), viii 317 n 
Tornoviarsids, x 379 
Totinus alter. Rail, viii 511 
striatus, Bris. 525 
.. ci^ercus, Dris. 527 
^Candidas, Bris. 529 
j beiii;alciisis, Bris. 530 
Toucan, general remarks on, viii llg 
peculiar bill of, 118 
tongue of, 119 
yellow-throated, 125 • 
redrbeaked, £dwt 127 a 
red-bellied, 128 
preacher, 128 

aa s 
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Toucuif colUred) Tiii 130 
pavonme, 131 
'^greeu, 132 

£dw. 134 

yello«>brvasted, Edwr. 13^ 
pipt'riiie. 134* 
biuck*br!lcdi 136 
blue, 137 

Touchf the louudation of knowledge, 

i ‘2 

most exquisite in inhh, ib 8 
the |>»!ute the chiei Svaf id', in 
quadruped *>, the toes in 
birds, 

TouCiiain-coiiivfl iv 14 
Tout, parriits so called, vii 172 
vellow-lhroa’ed, 173 
golden-headed, 179 
Toui-eie, vii 177 
'J'onrato, >si 196 
'Jon oeeo, ii .“iOS 
'lou-te, ii 511 
Toii^4jti, i 394 ^V; 

tlTd largest bird in America, 
398" 

described, 399 
enxu'Coas stories of it, 401 
the Toung ones good eating, 
llOJ 

miaht be b**'jd like turkej^'s, 
403 

tlie true, an aquatic bird, 404 
'JV.'iine-bbissoii, v 363 , 

’j’ranpis, ot the ancient Greeks, jv57 n 
'J'rcc-cjeeper, Hamburg, Alb./*' 43 
Tringa, generic character, viii 520 ii $ 

X 422 

Aldr. viii 515 
eqncstris, .521 
striata, 525 
iiltoica, .527 
-poiiiiax, 531 
calidris, .**.39 
ntevia, *541 
grisea, 542 « 

arenaria, Kaii, 545 
ochiopps. 545 
hvpoleucoi!, .549 
minor. Kaii, .549 
fitsca, Ii. 554^ 
cinclus, 557 
alpiria, 561 
vanellus, ix 48 
heiveticus, 59 
«^goensis, 63 
ludoviciaita, TiOth. £4 
tayanensis, J^ath. pd 
squalarola, 68, 71 n 


Tringa taris, Gift. ix6ll \ 

L 71 n 
interpres, 124 
niaculariii. l33 
canutus, 135. 
hyperb8.»‘ea, Gm. SlT* 
fuiicariti, Gin. 219 
lobaia, Gni. 220 
coot-tooted, Edw. 217 
cock, 217 
red, 219* 
gre/r, 220^ 

species omitte<i b/ Bufibn, or 
new, X 496 

Trocliilus, gcncfic character, v 324; 
X 4J 1 f 

of the Greeks, vi i.>9; ix 468 
Aid. ix 467 
coccineus, L. vi 297 
ntrninnis, 3.3.3 
rolubris, 336 
aiitidhysiibiis, 339 
viridisMiiius, 341 
ornatus, Bulb. 345 
aura! us, Gni. 343 
mos« hitus, 345 
with a ferruginous Uib 
Banc. 345 
clatus, 347 n 
cristatus, 349 
plaiunis, Lath. 3!il 
longitau(lu.s, Gm. 351 
ruber, .353 
leucogastcr, 354 
pegasus, Gm. 355 n 
sappbirinus, .356 
bicotor, 357 
ourissia, 3.59 
carbunculus, .361 
lucllisugus, 303 
limbriiitos, 364 
Tubincus, 366 
ami t us, 360 
inelUvoru.s, 368 
latipcnnis, Lath. 370 
canipylopieni.c, Gni. 375 
r' iorcipatus, Lath. 37 2 
maerqurus, Gm. 372 
furcatus, 374 
forAcatus, 376 
polytnms, 377 
pella, 384 
grnnaliniis, 387 
kuperciliosus, 388 
punctiilatus, .390 
c^anurus, 392 
bolosericcus, 391 
paradiseus, 396 
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0 

Trocliilus nitidus, Lath, vi 397 
albos. Giq. 397 
giilaris, Lath. 399 
maculafus, Gm. 399 
juguiarisf 40i 
ViolaceuSi 40? 
pecturalis, Latii. 403 
graniuifuh, Gm. 403 
Icucurus, 405 
gnango, 406 
•inaigaritaceus. 408 
c^aueus, Lath. 409 
▼enustiii.smitis„ Gm. 409 
dorainicus, 4t0 
bnisili'^nsis, Lath. 411 
hirsutiisi Gm. 411 
thauinaiitias, 419 
spccieit omitted by. BufFon, 
or new, x 460 

Troglites, of the Greeks, the bouse* 
sparrow, iv 97 n 

Troglodytes of the Greeks, vi 138 

Trogon, generic character, vii 181 n ; 
x4U6 

curucui. vii 189 
brasiliensis viridis, Bris. 189 
viridis, 187 
nifus, 188 11 
violaccus, 190 
mexicauus, Bris. 199 n 

varius, Bris. 193 n 
species omitted by BulTon, 
or new, x 459 

Xropic-bird, ix 341, 3*17, 348 
great, 347 
little, 343 
red-shaOed, 350 
red-laiied, S50 
black-billed, x 515 

Troupiale, birds included under this 
name, iii 199 
described, 903 
very playful, 906 n 
New Spain, 914 
Cayenne, 923 
red-winged of Louisiana, 
223 

Guiana, 293 
black, 995 

little, 997 
Carolina, 997 
black-capped, 999 
spotted, of Cayenne, 930 
olive, ot Cayenne, 939 
Senegal, 

Doming, 938 

^^gon, of tue ancients, ii 485 

^mpeter, gold-breasted, v 88 . 


Trumpeter, gold-breasted, tee AgamL 
\ undulated, x 489 

Tsioei, ‘vi 393 
Tubano, ix 978 , ' 

Tucaua, Bris Yi'd 198 

cayaiieusis gutture luteo, 195 
albo, 196 n 
viridis, 139 
torqudta, 134 

brasilionsis gutture albo, 126 a 
mrxicana torquata, ISO 
viridis, 131 
lute 136 
cairulea, l.‘|7 
Tiified-neck, vi 343* 

Tul, Kaii, vii 156 
4ta, Rail, 179 
apule juba, Marc. 160, 161 
Tuidara, i 39^ n 
• Tui-ete, Ruii, vii 177 
Tuiii of de Luet, vii 175 
I'ui-tiiicH, Marcg. vii 176 
Turdus, geii<^c*cbatt^g(|Jii 983 ii ; 
v 59 a ; x 433 " 
inii*«icus, iii 995 
minor, Bris. 995 
guianensis, 304 
minor, 305 

iliacus carolinensis,iBris. 305 
arundin:iea'*s, 308 
viscivorus, 310 
pilaris, 316, 391 . 
j- naevnis, Bris. 321 
cayanus, l.ath. 32.3 
Sayenuensis, Gm. 393 
niigr.'itorius, 324 
canadensis, Bris, 394 
iliacus, 326 
barbaricus, 330 
pi am bens. 339 
tbilius, Molin. 339' 
philippeiisis, 334 
sinensis, 335 
auro^pillus, 336 , 
rufii^543 

carolhiensis, Bris. 343 

polygloitus,.34i3^ 

americanus minor canorus, 

✓Bnii, 345 

oapheus, 348 n 

4nerula, 349 

tonjuatus, 357 

roseus, 365 

selcucis, 365 

iufaiistus, 369 

saxatiiis, 369 

cyanus, 373 

soUtarius, 37d. 
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^urdu8 maniiloiisis, ui 381 
ticmita, S83 
iuo''io, 3t^5 
erytliropieros„588 
pcrspiciliatus, 3U9. 
a>tieUvS, 390 
nitens, 394 
auratus, 396 
zeyloriui, 397 
chrysogaiter, 400i 401 
bicolor, 40j^ 
canoms, 403 
ourovaiig, 404 
coluinbiiius, 4P5 
olivaceus, 407 
jugularifr, 408 
ater, Giit. 409 
imlicua, 4^ 1 
cliierascens. 412 
ciiiereus, Gm. 412 
seiiogalen^is, 413 
lua lHgascaiici.'^is, 414 

iDaii'irianus, 417 
atricapiliusi 418 
capensis, 420, 421 
Icuco^enus, 422 
aurni)riu:<, Gni. 422 
cinnaijoineus, 423 
calbr, 426 
aiiiboineiisis, 427 
boriwiiicus, 428 
domiuicanus, 429 
oricnlalis, 432 
saul jaia, 433 
nigerriaius, Gm. 433 
suriiiaimi.s, 435 
palniaruni, 436 
leuco^,a.'!ter, 438 
raAi'rotjs, 439 
pecmrali^, 440 
v^Iiill^aninJcjiMs, 441 
nioiiaclia, 443 
sthiupicus. 444 
abyiisinicus. 445 
cochinchiiicjjsis, 449 
cyanurus^ 451 
gralJanuii, y 64 
rex, 64 

tiniiicus, 67 ^ 

lineatus, 69 
formicivorua, 70 
ColiQB, 72 
cirrhauis, 74 
a'oritus, 76 
campaaelia, 78 
iwtinnabulaiusi 78 
^ambla^ 80 


Turdus arada, r 8i 
f cantans, 81 
coraya, 85 
alapi, 86 

crislatus, Xlciin 175 
corona raUm, Klein, 191 
triclias, Gniol, vi 54 
circlus, Laili. ix 127 
aquaticus, Bris. 133 
specie.' omit led by Bufibn, or 
new, X 462 
Turkey, ii 115 

structure of Oie eye of the, i 
5 n ^ 

American, ii 115 
domestic, 115 
described, 116 
ils manners, 116 
white supposed the hardiest, 
118 

female, 119 

^ not a match for the common 
cock, 120 

mixes with other birds, 121 
less prolific than common 
ibwls, 121 

require much management to 
rear, 122 

attention of the female to her 
young, 124 

foxglove poison to, 126 
eye ol Ihe, 128 
more prolific and larger in 
America, their native coun- 
try, ISO 

( unkiu»\vn to the ancients, 133 
when first brought to Kurope, 
137 

the lion. D. Barri:igton*s at- 
tempt to prove it was known . 
before the discovery of 
Amciica, 139 n 
Ihe fancied progeny of a cock 
and peahen, 140 ^ 

mule between it and the phea- 
sant, 141) 
wild, 141 
crested, 142 
horned, 318 
^arail, 349 
Turnif, li 434 
1'urn-stone, ix 124 
Turpan, x 252 
Turtle, common, ii 499 
migratory, 500 
breeds with the pigeon, 302 
its manners, 503 
two varieties, 504 
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Turtlei foreign birds related to, ii 506 

of the Cape of Good Hope* \ 
491 

collared, 504 
Indian, 504 
Canada, 506 
Senegal, 507 
collared ?cn»’gal, 507 
African, 507 

spotted - throated of Senegal, 
608 

broad-tailed, of Senegal, 508 
black cruvated of the Cape, 
509 « 

green, 510 

* green Aiuboyna, 510 
purple-throated Anibojna, 511 
Batavian, 511 
Javan, 51 f 
Portugal, SIS 
striated Chinese, SIS 
Indian, 512 
barred, 512 
Atiiboyna, 513 
CaroiiiiH, 615 
Jamaica, 515 
blue-headed, 515 n 
little, 517 
sea, X 314 
Turtlette. il 509 
Turtur auritus, Raii, ii 499 
torqiuitus, Hris. 504 
seiiegalensis, Bris. 507 
viridis aiiibohieiisis, Bris. 510 
hisitanicus, Bris. 512 n 
sinensis striatus. Bris. S12 n , 
iridicus striatus, bris. 512 n 
ambuinensis, Bris. 513 n 
carolinensls, Bris. 514 
janiiticeiisis, Bris. 51.3 ii 
parvus americauus, Bris. 516 
indicus, Raii, 516 
Turvert, ii 510 
Xwite, iv 125 

Tyrannus cauda bifurca, Bris. v 171 
brasilicnsis, Bris. 200 
cayaiiensis, Bris. 202 
of the Greeks, vi 138 n 
Tyrant, birds so called, iv 319 j v 190 
forkeu~tail Cayenne, ^^7 1 
Carolina, 197 • 

its regular courage, 
197 II 

Louisiana, 198, 206 
Brasilian, 200 
Cayenne, 202 
^Tcanahoer iii 102 
Taana^, ui 194 


Tzinitzlan, vii 182 
Tzitzihoa, x 157 
Tzounan, lii 340 
Tzonj'ayauhqul, y 
T^op-Jotl, i lifts'll 


U. 

Ultramarine, iv 103 
Uluia, Bris. i .315 
Umbre, tufted, vlii 455 
Upupa, generic ciiaracter, vii 336; ¥ 
410 

pyrrhocorax, Has. iii 2 
epops, vii 336 
capensis, 355 
pauidisca, 357 
mexicana, 359 
pruiuerops, 360 
papuensis, 362 

magna, Giuel. Soo 
aiirantia, 366 

species omitted by BufTon, or 
new, X 458 

Uria, generic character, x SlO n 
Bris 310 » 

troilc, 3:V 
gryllc, 314 

minor nigra, Bris. 314 
'Species omitted by Buflbn, or 
new, X 503 

Urog.^u$ major, Bris. ii 168 
minor, Bris. 184 
Urubitinga of Maregrave, i 102 
Urubii, i 137 
Urucoo, vii 181 

Urutaurana of Maregrave, i 98 


V. 


•jf 

V aginalisj generic character, 'x 424 
Valeria, of Pliny, the ring-tail eagle, 
i 55 » 

VaueUus hefvelicus, Bris. ix 59 

^senegalensis arinatUH, 61 
liidotfcianiis armatus, 64 
griseus, 68 
varius, 68 
Vardiole, iii 100 
Vaza, vi 464 ■ 

Velvet sleeves, x 386 
Vengoline, iv 129 
Ventriloquism of certain Unbb v 93 
yentuion, iv 57^ 
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Terdin of Cochin*€hina, iii 448 
Vidua, Bris. iv S14 

rip^ria ;«(ricuna, Bris. 217 
minor, bmUi }9 
major. Biis. 221 v 
angoieiisi^, Bris. S 25 
Vinago, ot Gaza, ii^ 21 ^, 454 
Vintsi, viii 218 
Vitiilora, Bris. v 454 
Voice, streiiv-tlj of, in birds, i 9 
organ.s of, in birds, 10 
modulation of, depends more 
on the ear than on the vocal 
organs, ii, 95 ^ 

Volerics oi the Koraaus described, iii 
286 

Vourou-driou. vii {02 
sail; be, X 385 

Vulpans'T ot ttie a'ici**nt 8 . x 161 
Vullur, generic tbaraclcr, i 107 ; x 
‘ino 

harp via, L. i 99 
perciio^nis. 130 n 

baiija*cf§;t 113 n, 153 u 
fuivus, 1 14 
auivus, 1 16 Q 

biulicus, siv..* castaiieus, ib* ■ 
cine'OH, KO 
moil. 121 n 
cristDius, 122 
leporar'ms. 122 
leueoccj)IiaIus, 127 
bengaloiisis, 1^7 
albii>, 127 
papa. 132 
aura, 137 
brasiliensi.s, 137 
gr^pliiis, 145 
pygargus, 226 
serpentariiis. Lath, viii 332 
species oinltlcd by Buiibri, or 
.... X 4o9 

Vaiture, characterised and distinguish- 
ed from the eagle,,.-’ 107 , 
119 i 

apparently oninivcrous ,*119 
its habits, 1 ^. 3 , 144 
avoids cold, 124 
its skin dressed as a fail fC >4 
foreigii. birds resembling, ll^O 
crested, Lallp 99 • 

alpine, ill, 130 n, 153 u 
migratory, 113 n 
its fat esteemed as a (o- 

£ ical rf*medy in tbi 
evant, 113 
ihhoiiSi 114 


Vulture, fulvous, the great vulture of 
the ancients, i 116 f 
dissection of, 117 
golden, 116, 154 n 
black, 117 • 

cinereous, S2p 
, Vnunk, 121 n 
» hare, 122 
nsh-colourcd, 127 
little, 127 
]\orwegian, 127 
brown, 127, 130 
Egyptian, 127 
whiie-hcade^* 127 

the little whito 
of the aacitfAts, 
128 

king, 132 

ibnd of roasted animals, 
1.35 H 
carrion, 137 

its curious mode cf de- 
vouring aniniais, 141 
ke^>s its wings spread 
to get rid of .their 
stench, t43 n , \ 
large, of Senegal, 153 
chesnut, l.’>4 ii 
laniier, middle, 180 

great, 180, 182 
secretary^ viii ,832 
species oinitlerl by Bulfon, or 
new, X 439 

Vulturum rez, Bris. i 132 

W. 

Wagellus cornubiensimn. Rail, iz 405 ; 

X 287 

Wagtail, general remarks on, vi 1 
white, 3 

its manners, 5 
related to the shore- 
birds by its wings, 6 
its cry, 8, 9 
mode of catching, 9 
migratory, 10 
dried for eatings in 
Egypt. 10 
^nereous, 12 

attempt of one to^ 
cure itself of ai| 
ailment, 15 b 
yellow, 17, 20 
grey. 20. 

Javw, 24 
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W»gtail>'Cape, vi 25 
African, 26 
Timor, 27 
pied, 28 

speciq> omitted by BulTon, 
or iicw,.i/ 477 

Wall-creeper, Surinam, Edw. v>2p5'^'^ 
iSec Creeper. f 

Warbler, grisly, iii 447 

ycliow-tailed,*v 157 
black-headed, 157 
grasshopper. 252, 255 
passerine, 534 
babbling, 346 
bog-rush? 350 
reed, 350 
sedge, 354 
rufous, 358 
Dartford, 3/1 
African, 373 
great-tailed, 374 
JSew 5’ork, 375 
vnibrose, 376 
dusky, 276 
rufous-tailed, 378 
yellow-bellied, 370 
blue-grey, 380 
epicurean, 402 
blue-throated, 421 
blue, 426 
sultry, 441 
Luzoiiiau, 442 
sooty, 444 
Philippine, 445 
Sybil, 446, 449 
dark, 448 
spectacle, 451 
Ceylon, vi 31 
greer Indian, 31 
white-eyed, 33 
Bourbon, 35 
AJadagascar, 37 
undated, 38 
citroii-ijeliied, rb. 
dusky, 39 
fii^xen, ib. 
yellow-poll, 41 
red-headed, 43 
St. Domingo, 44 
Louisiana, 45 
grecn-aud-wbite,*^l 
orange-tbrdated, 49* 
yellow rumped, 51 
brown-throated, 53 
yellow-breasted, 54 
pine, 60, 
o green, 62 
Quebec, 64 


Warbler, Jamaica, 6d 

yellow-backed, 68 
belled, 7‘> / 
black -thmjii^, 7jf 
vfhhyff^, 74 
btCody-side, Lath. 76 
Pen. 78 

red-throated, 78 
cseruK an, 80 
gold-wiuged, 82 
gohlcn-crowiied, 84 
Orange-headed, 8# 
crcsii'd, 87 
rufous-aud-black, 88 
eqiiatrA'ial, 90 
protlionotary, 91 
half-collared, 93 
orang ^-bellied, 95 
olive-brown, 97 
grasset, 99 
grey-tliroalied, 101 
bang-nest, 102 
^I4|fe<binned, 111 
palnij^iiO * 

banana, 115 
simple, 120 
blue-headed, 125 
Cayenne, 124 
red-bellied, 126 
bliiq-striped, *127 
guira, 128 

yellow-throated, 231 
. species omitted by BufToh, 
or new, x 478 
Wa’^^lioc, iii 100 ii 
Wafehy picket, iii 257 n 
Water’ mote suited to birds as an 
* element than t^ quadrupeds, 

i 26 

Waler-fbwls, viii 246 

organs of the voice in, 
llOn -- 
plumage of, 24 
oil-glands in, 24 
Waygel.^e, iii 100 n 
Weight siaud measures, table of, i 34 
^heat-ear, v454 

its mannefs, 456 
^ method of catching, 458 
its various names, 459 
lime of its being iu Eng* 
land, 463 n 
Provence, 409 
spotted, 410 
^^rey, 460 
tiaereoiis, 461 
rusty, iK 
rufous, 462, 468 
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Wheat*ear> great, or Cape, ▼ 464 
greiMiiflh-brown, 466 
orniige- breasted, 466 
•‘Sci^'gjd, 468 
Whewer, x 129 
M’hilk, tl90 
Whiui, X 129 
■Whiuibrel, ix 25 

BrasUian, 43 
'VVbiii-chHt, V 437 
'\Vl)ip-j'<()orA\ <1!, vii 423 
.W'hip.ly in -Kelly, v 146 n 
Whistler, iit 238 

cresiedi x 148 
Vith red *bill and yellow 
nostrils, 142 
bluck-bilicd, 144 
White coif, iii 116 
White game, ii 231 
White John, i £7 

allied botli to tlic eaglet 
ciia the buzzards, 89 
account ol ^^taine one, 89 
m diiriking, 90 

White-plasrcn, vi 408 
White-piunie, v 22 
While-ray, iii 197 
White-shaft, vi 388 
White-taU, i 93, 174 n; v 454 
6'ef Wheat-ear. 

White-tailed knight, i<i7 
W'hite*throat, v 343 ; vi 188 
Widow, general reniatks on 3he birds 
so called, iv 211 
gold-collared, 214 
great Angola, 214 
shaft-tailed, 217 
dominicuri, 219 
great, 221 

oraage-shonldered, 223 
shoulder-knot, 223 
si^ided, 225 
’^rScoloured, 227 
red-breaslfd, 227 
of lV.nay, Son. 227 r* 
extinct, 228 ; 

Savana so called, v 171 
W^igeon, x 129 « 

may be domesticated, 133, 130 
red headed, 172 • " 

Cape, 511 

Wind-birri, Will, ix 276 
W'indliovei’, I 244 
Windpipe of birds, i 10 
Wine, e/Tcct of, on a bird, iii 318 
Wings td^Dirds, i 9 
WitwalJ, iii 269 


Women oflener attain old-age tbai^ 
, men, i 20 
Woodchat, i 263 

is eatable, 264 
Philippine,^ 263 
Woodcock, viik(l'74 ' 

modes of catching 478 
method of Reding, 481 n, 
483 n 
white, 489 
rufous, 489 
stivaimah, 491 
litiic, X 494 

W’oodcock's moon, viii 477 
Wood-finch, liltlef ▼ 404 
Woodlark, v 241 ^ 

W^oodpccker, general remarks on the 
birds so culled, viii 1 
green, 6 

a bird of augury, 9 
manners of the liiiiie, 
13 n 

its tongue, 1 5 
great Philippine, 17 
spotted Pliilippine, 
18 

Goo. 19 
Bengal, 21 
Senegal, 23 
Goa, 19 

spotted Indian, £dvv. 21 
Bengal, 21 
crimson-rumped, 23 
little sniped Senegal, 24 
gold-backed, 24 
grey-headed Cape, 25 
Cape, 25 

striped St. Domingo, 26 
rayed, 26^ 

little olive St. Domingo, 
28 

passerine, 28 

great striped Cayenne, 30 
American crested varie- 
gated, 30 

little striped Cayenne, 31 
Cayenne, .31 
yellow, 33 

Cayenne, S3 
ferruginous, 35 ^ 
black-breasted, 36 
rufous, 38 

little yellow-throated, 39 

J rellow headed, 39 
eust Cayenne, 40 
minute, 40 
gold-winged, 42# 
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^oodpecler^ blacky Tut 45 

great 45 ^ 

very injurious to^ 
trees, 47 
less, dB 

wliife-bijjjrd, 50 
king, Kaliii, 50 
pi||atcd, 53 ( 

larger crested. Cat. 53 
lineatcd, 55 
red-necked, 57 
yeliow-Ieggcd, 58 
red-heuded, 60 
greater spotted, 6i 
less spelled, 66 
Nubian, 69 

great variegated Manilla, 
70 

cardinal, 70 
brown, 71 

little brown spotted Mo- 
lucca, 71 

spotted Canada, 72 
varied, 74 
Jamaica, Edw. 76 

vanegated, 76 
Carolina, 76 
red-bellied, Cat. 76 
striped Louibiaiia, 78 
EnccMiada, 79 

variegated, 79 

hairy, 80 
little, 8^ 

variegated Vir- 
ginia, 82 
smallest, Cat, 82 
downy, 82 

variegated Carolina, 83 
undated, 85 
yellow-bellied, 83 
threc-toed. Banc. 85 
southern, 85 
spotted Cayeni’.e, 86 
species omitted by^ulToii, 
or new, x 454 
Woodpecker-creepers, viii 87 
Woodsare, vii 207 u 
Worubee, iv 101 
Worm-eater, vi 107 

ot'Ray, 53 

Worms in the nostrils of sd.')£ birds* 
vii 63 • 

bow drawn from ibcir holes by 
birSis, ix 50 
Woures-feique, x 253 
Woures-nieinte, vi 464 
Wren, y#Uow, vi 58 


Wren, yellow, described, vi ISQ 
great, 136 
Scotch, 58 
green, 130 

golvt"cre‘-tcu’, 130, I 40 
'^i'esTTidn, 130, 136 ^ • 

singular observalios 
respecting, 145 n 
willow, 135 n 
of Buenos Ayres, 144 
Louisiana, 144 
North American, 145 a 
ruby-crowned, 154 
red- headed, 156 
titmouse, •157 
Wryneck, vlii 89 

peculiarity of, 90 
superstitions respecting, 91 


Xalcuani, x 25^ n 
Xanthomas, 

mexicunus, Bris. 259 
icterocephaius aiUeiican*- 
us, Bris. 261 n 
cayanensis, Bris. 261 n 

icteroccpha]a,v 

* Bris. 263 

capitis Bonae Spei, Bris*' 
265 

Xax^bes, vii 128 
Xiuhtotoll, iv 354 
Xoci|Jtenacatl, viii 127 n 

altera, 126 n 
alia, 136 
Xochito), iii 214 
Xochitototl, iii 214, 255 
]toio, ii 106 
Xomotl, ill 483 
Xoxouquihouaclli, viii 387,. . 

y. 

\ 4 l 1 capatlal 10 ac, X 153 
Yacapiizuhoac, ix 
Yacuicxolli, X 256 
Y’ ai f, u>pl^, viii 524 
Yaceft, ii 346 

^ neither a turkey nor a phea« 
sant, 347 

easily tamed, 343 1 
the female, 349 
Yaudu, i 395 
Yapou, iii 203, 245 
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i at '^nptifs of, ili S49 . 

^ u, I 395 
.a .‘jaayquh^toll, vi 393 
• V*.:; *» 4jird Alb. iii 269 

I'diov/J i .iumer, _ 

cty riiolbg^ T '‘of^ 
name, 400 n 
VHiieties oti 402 
ello>v-neck, v 382 

TeUow>tWoat, Maryland, £dw. vi 54 
Ynhualtoiwll, i? 38 
.,ypc.:n-g*.ui€«. X 126 
y^iquauthii, i 98 

Yunx, generic character, Tiit 89; x 
407 

minutissimus, Gm. Yiii 40' 


Yunx, torqmlla, Tiii 89 
Yxtacton yohaahqui, x 202, 256 

Zw 

Zanoe, nflO^^. 

^«tu‘ech of the Arabs, the rough*iboN 
led eagle, i 59 r> 

Zilatiit, vi^i 419 
Zinxirella, iii 475 n 
Zitzil. vi 390 
Zonectlin,' ii 440 
r Zopilntea, king uf the, i 135 
Zopiiotl, i 137 

Zumach of the ''Arabs; the . golden 
eagle, i 59 


THE END. 


^ Balliutin e, Printers, Duhe-st. AdelplJ, 








